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THE  LANDLORD  OF  "'THE  SUN." 


CHAPTER  I. 

IN    THE    LOWEST    DEPTHS    A    LOWER    DEEP. 

rpHE  ill  success  of  his  visit  to  Clapham 
i-  weighed  heavily  on  Christian  Brandon's 
spirits.  Indeed,  so  marked  was  the  expres- 
sion of  chagrin  on  his  countenance,  that  when 
he  arrived  at  his  lodging  Mr.  Skidmore,  the 
landlord,  said  to  him  : 

"  No  bad  news  about  '  The  Sun,'  I  hope  ?" 
'  No,"  answered  Brandon ;   "  I  am  happy  to 
say  I  have  not  heard  any.    I  have  been  occupied 
to-day,    I  must  tell  you,    on  family    matters, 
and  without  any  very  favourable  result." 

"  Ah  !  they're  very  troublesome  things  to 
deal  with,"  said  the  landlord,  evidently  under- 
standing that  Christian  alluded  to  his  dispute 
with  Sarah.  "  And  they're  those  sort  of  things 
a  friend  can't  give  any  advice  about.  I  know 
when  my  poor  missis  was  alive,  like  most  other 
married  people,  we,  occasio^y  had  a  quarrel, 
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yet  we  neither  of  us  liked  otber  people  to  inter- 
fere. But  bless  you,  these  things  come  all 
right  of  themselves  in  time,  and  it's  no  use 
worrying  about  them,  so  don't  be  downhearted. 
But  now  tell  me,  have  you  had  your  dinner  ?" 

"  No,  I  have  not,"  replied  Brandon,  "  and 
what  is  more,  I  don't  feel  any  appetite  for  it 
either." 

"  Oh !  nonsense,"  said  the  landlord,  "  I'm 
not  going  to  let  you  give  way  in  that  manner. 
I  shall  order  some  chops  to  be  put  on  for  you, 
and  as  I  haven't  yet  had  my  own  dinner,  I'll 
have  a  couple  more  done  for  myself."  So 
saying,  Mr.  Skidmore  left  the  room  to  give 
the  necessary  order  for  their  meal,  leaving 
Christian  to  his  own  meditations. 

When  dinner  was  ready  they  took  their  seats 
at  the  table.  Although  they  drank  moder- 
ately Christian's  spirits  began  to  rise,  till  at 
last  he  was  scarcely  less  loquacious  than  the 
landlord  himself.  After  the  cloth  was  removed, 
and  two  jorums  of  reeking  brandy- and- water 
were  placed  upon  the  table,  the  landlord  said 
to  him. 

"  But  now,  I  say,  Brandon,  don't  think  me 
officious  if  I  again  remind  you  about  something 
being  done- — and  quickly  too — to  recover  posses- 
sion of  '  The  Sun.'  Every  week  it  is  shut  up  is 
doing  an  injury  to  the  business  of  the  house,  and 
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increasing  those  of  others  in  the  neighbourhood." 

"  But,"  said  Brandon,  "  the  difficulty  is  in 
my  raising  the  money  requisite  to  pay  off  the 
mortgage.  You  don't  know  anybody  who 
could  advance  it,  do  you  ?" 

"  No,  I  don't  at  present,"  said  the  landlord, 
after  a  few  minutes'  consideration.  "  However, 
I  don't  mind  telling  you  this  in  confidence," 
he  continued,  lowering  his  voice,  "  that  if  you 
once  regain  possession  of  it  I  might  be  very 
much  disposed  to  make  you  an  offer  for  the 
lease." 

"But  how  is  it,  then,"  asked  Brandon, 
"  that  you  cannot  advance  me  the  money  to 
pay  off  the  mortgage  ?" 

"  Why,  in  the  first  place,  I  haven't  enough 
of  my  own  to  do  that,  and  what's  more,  be- 
tween ourselves,  when  all  my  debts  are  paid, 
I  mightn't  even  have  enough  over  to  pay  for 
the  fixtures  of  '  The  Sun.'  But  I  don't  mind 
telling  you,  quite  in  confidence,  that  there's  a 
widow  I  know  who  has  got  some  six  or  seven 
hundred  pounds  of  her  own,  who  would  marry 
me  willingly  if  I'd  a  good  house  to  take  her  to." 

"Isn't  this  good  enough  for  her?"  asked 
Brandon.  "  With  some  money  laid  out  upon 
it,  it  might  be  made  a  very  snug  little  affair." 

"  No,"  said  the  landlord,  "  she  wouldn't 
come  here ;  the  neighbourhood's    too  low  for 
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lier.  The  fact  is,  her  husband  was  in  our 
business,  and  a  very  good  house  they  kept  till 
he  took  to  drinking-,  then  all  went  to  rack  and 
ruin,  and  when  he  died  he  left  his  wife  fewer 
hundreds  than  she  expected  to  have  had  thou- 
sands." 

"  Then  she  understands  the  business  ?"  said 
Brandon. 

"  Yes,  and  that's  one  of  the  great  reasons 
why  I'm  so  fond  of  her,"  replied  Mr.  Skid- 
more.  "  Why,  a  woman  as  well  up  in  it  as 
she  is  would  save  me  pretty  well  the  wages  of 
a  barman,  besides  looking  after  the  affairs 
generally.  But  let's  come  to  the  point,  and 
understand  each  other.  You,  I  think,  told 
me,  that  if  you  could  gain  possession  of  '  The 
Sun,'  after  your  mortgage  and  all  your  debts 
were  paid,  the  value  of  the  lease  would  be 
about  six  or  seven  hundred  pounds  more,  and 
that  if  you  could  get  the  money  for  it  you  would 
like  to  emigrate  to  America.  Now  I'll  tell  you 
what  I'll  do,  only  let's  keep  it  dark  between 
ourselves.  If  you  clear  off  the  incumbrances 
on  the  house  I'll  get  the  widow  to  pay  you  the 
six  hundred  pounds  from  her  own  money,  and 
that'll  be  a  hundred  at  least  more  than  I  sus- 
pect you  calculated  on." 

"  But  how  do  you  know  she  will  have  you, 
after  all?"  said  Brandon,  laughing. 
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"Well,  I'll  tell  you.  The  other  day,  when  I 
called  on  her,  I  mentioned  the  affair,  and  she 
seemed  \evy  willing  to  entertain  it,  so  you  see 
I'm  not  talking  without  some  reason  to  go 
upon.  Now  what  do  you  say  to  it  ?  Before 
we  go  further  we'll  have  another  glass  of 
brandy-and- water." 

The  brandy-and-water  was  now  brought  in, 
and  the  conversation  continued. 

"  But,  Brandon,  have  you  seen  anything  of 
Botcherly  lately  ?" 

"  No,  I  have  not,"  replied  Brandon.  "  The 
fact  is,  I  am  not  particularly  anxious  to  go 
near  him  just  now." 

"  And  why  not  ?"  said  the  landlord.  "  Why 
bless  you,  my  dear  fellow,"  he  continued,  "  I 
understand  what  you  mean,  but  that  little 
affair  of  yours  is  pretty  well  blown  over  by  this 
time.  You  needn't  be  afraid  of  meeting  any  of 
your  old  acquaintances,  especially  Botcherly ; 
for  if  all  that  people  say  is  true,  he  has  done 
as  much  in  that  way  as  you  did,  although  he 
didn't  get  punished  for  it,  possibly  from  his 
not  being  strong  enough  to  hit  as  heavy  a  blow 
as  you  did." 

Although  the  landlord  evidently  intended 
this  remark  as  a  compliment  to  Christian's 
strength,  it  was  hardly  taken  by  him  in  that 
light,    and  he  said,  somewhat   coolly,    that  it 
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was  from  no  cause  of  that  kind  that  he  did  not 
call  on  Bot cherry. 

"  What  other  cause  can  you  have  ?"  said  the 
landlord. 

"  Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  if  I  went  there 
I  might  only  be  tempted  to  bet,  and  I  am 
determined  I  won't  ^et  into  the  habit  a^ain. 
Besides  that,  one  half  the  fellows  one  meets  at 
Botcherly's  are  nothing  but  blacklegs  and 
swindlers." 

Brandon  might  also  have  added,  that  he  was 
still  in  debt  to  several  of  Botcherly's  acquaint- 
ance, and  as  he  was  unable  to  pay  them,  he 
naturally  objected  to  meet  them. 

"  You  are  quite  right  not  to  bet  again,  at 
any  rate  till  you've  got  your  head  above 
water,"  said  the  landlord.  "  My  only  reason 
for  suggesting  that  you  might  call  on  Botcherly 
was,  that  he's  acquainted  with  a  good  mauy 
moneyed  men,  who  very  possibly  might  be  able 
to  help  you  out  of  your  difficulty." 

"  Oh  !  they  are  such  a  set  of  sharks,"  said 
Brandon,  "  I  should  be  afraid  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  them." 

"  Ah  !  I  perfectly  agree  with  you ;  they  are 
nothing  better  than  a  set  of  sharks,  after  all," 
replied  the  landlord,  evidently  understanding, 
from  the  reason  Christian  had  given,  that  he  was 
in  debt  to  Botcherly's   money-lending  friends. 
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"But  perhaps,"  he  continued,  "  Botcherly 
would  introduce  you  to  some  sharp,  clever 
lawyer,  who  might  be  able  to  get  back  the 
lease  of  your  house  for  you." 

""  But  why  should  I  trust  any  lawyer  in  the 
matter?"  said  Christian.  "I  know  as  much 
as  a  lawyer  does  about  affairs  of  the  kind.  I 
have  had  practice  enough  in  my  time." 

"  Why  yes,  you  must  be  pretty  well  up  in 
the  matter  after  the  years  you've  been  employed 
in  that  distillery,"  said  the  landlord.  "  But  I 
say,"  he  continued,  "  what  a  firm  they  are  !  I 
believe  every  partner  amoug  them  is  worth  his 
couple  of  hundred  thousand  if  he's  worth  a 
shilling.  I  should  like  to  hold  their  acceptance 
for  two  or  three  thousand  pounds  immensely. 
Why  it  would  make  a  man  of  me  at  once. 
Their  name  to  a  bill  for  a  thousand  pounds 
would  be  as  good  as  a  bank  of  England 
note." 

"  Yes,"  said  Brandon,  "  it  would  be  taken 
quite  as  readily  in  the  trade." 

Both  friends  now  remained  silent  for  some 
time,  till  at  last  the  idea  struck  Brandon,  half 
tipsy  as  he  was,  that  the  landlord  was  watching 
him  attentively.  Suddenly  rousing  himself,  he 
looked  at  his  host  inquisitively,  but  the  other 
met  his  gaze  in  a  perfectly  undisturbed  manner. 

"  By-the-by,    Brandon,  what  are  you  going 
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to  do  to-night  ?"  he  said  to  him  at  last.  "  Since 
we  have  begun  the  evening  together  in  a  sociable 
and  comfortable  manner  we  may  as  well  finish 
it  in  the  same  manner.  What  do  you  say  to 
going  to  the  theatre  ?" 

"With  all  my  heart,"  replied  Brandon,  who 
could  not  shake  off  the  idea  that  the  landlord 
had  been  watching  him  in  a  sinister  manner, 
and  he  felt  uneasy  under  it,  though  why  he 
knew  not.  "With  all  my  heart.  I  will  go 
anywhere  you  please." 

The  particular  theatre  was  then  decided 
on,  the  friends  started  off  together,  and  ar- 
rived just  in  time  for  half-price.  When  they 
returned  home  after  the  performance,  had 
Brandon  been  asked  whether  he  had  witnessed 
a  tragedy,  comedy,  or  pantomime,  he  probably 
would  have  been  unable  to  answer  the  question. 
His  mind,  during  the  evening,  had  been  so  oc- 
cupied with  the  difficulties  of  his  position  and 
the  means  he  should  take  to  extricate  himself, 
as  completely  to  withdraw  his  attention  from 
all  that  was  passing  on  the  stage.  On  entering 
the  house,  the  landlord  proposed  that  they 
should  take  some  brandy-and-water,  but  this 
time  Brandon  refused,  and  pleading  fatigue, 
went  up  to  his  bedroom. 

It  was  some  time  before  Christian,  tired  as 
he   was,    fell  asleep,    so  busily  was  his  mind 
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occupied  with  the  events  of  the  day,  without 
attempting  in  any  way  to  arrange  them,  they 
presented  themselves  to  his  imagination  in 
almost  the  order  they  had  occurred.  He  re- 
membered his  walk  to  Clapham,  and  not  only  the 
subjects  which  had  engaged  his  thoughts  during 
the  time,  but  even  the  different  objects  which 
met  his  eye  on  the  road  rose  before  him  with 
wonderful  distinctness,  even  more  so  perhaps 
than  they  would  have  done  half-an-hour  after 
he  had  seen  them.  He  called  to  mind  his  in- 
terview with  Mr.  Desbrow's  housekeeper,  re- 
membering every  word  of  the  conversation 
which  had  passed  between  them.  Even  the 
features  of  the  postman  to  whom  he  had  spoken 
before  quitting  the  house  were  as  distinctly  visi- 
ble to  him  as  at  the  first  moment  he  cast  his 
eyes  upon  him.  He  then  remembered  the  in- 
quiries he  had  made  respecting  Mr.  Desbrow, 
and  the  features  of  the  different  people  he  had 
addressed.  His  slow  and  deliberate  stroll  home 
and  the  events  he  met  with  as  he  went  along, 
as  well  as  the  thoughts  which  at  the  time  occu- 
pied his  mind,  also  came  before  him.  After 
several  other  trifling  occurrences  with  which  it 
would  be  useless  to  detain  the  reader  had  passed 
through  his  brain,  he  found  himself  seated 
at  table  with  the  landlord,  and  he  went  with 
considerable  minuteness  through  the  conversa- 
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tion  which  had  taken  place  between  them,  both 
at  their  meal  and  afterwards,  till  he  came  to 
the  time  when   Skidmore  mentioned  the  value 
of  the  acceptances  of  the  distiller's  firm,  and 
the  facility  with  which  they  could  be  changed 
into  money.     He  thought  over  the  subject  for 
some   moments,    and  then,     when   in   a    half 
dreamy  state,  the  impression  came  before  him 
that  the  eyes  of  the  landlord  were  fixed  on  him. 
But    with    this    difference,     however :     when 
seated  at  the  table  it  was  merely  the  suspicion 
that  Skidmore  was  watching  him  which    had 
occurred    to    Brandon,    and     which    he    had 
reason  to  believe  was  erroneous  but  when  his 
gaze  now  fell    on  the  man's  face,  even  the  ex- 
pression   on   it  was    distinctly    visible.      Xay 
more,  there  was  a  sardonic  look  on  the  features, 
and  apparently  so   real,  that  it  aroused  Bran- 
don's indignation,  and  he  abruptly  raised  his 
head  from  the  pillow  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
monstrating with  the  landlord  for  his  imper- 
tinence. 

The  violence  of  the  action  awakened  Brandon 
to  the  realities  of  his  position,  and  he  found  he 
had  been  dreaming.  Again  he  laid  his  head 
on  the  pillow  and  attempted  to  sleep,  but  for 
some  time  without  much  effect,  so  vividly 
did  the  sinister  expression  on  the  countenance 
of  the  landlord  continue  before  him.     At  length 
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he  fell  into  a  troubled  slumber,  which  lasted 
till  late  in  the  moraing,  when  he  rose  from 
his  bed  and  descended  to  the  sitting-room. 
During  his  breakfast  he  endeavoured  to  think 
over  some  plan  of  action  for  the  day.  He 
clearly  saw  the  necessity  of  taking  some  steps 
to  recover  possession  of  "  The  Sun,"  otherwise, 
in  a  few  weeks,  he  would  be  penniless.  Still, 
no  plan  could  he  decide  upon,  and  at  length 
the  idea  came  to  him,  should  he  apply  to  his 
late  employers  for  assistance  ?  This  was  nega- 
tived by  the  remembrance  of  his  improvident 
and  disreputable  conduct  in  the  management 
of  his  business,  the  cowardlv  crime  he  had 
committed,  and  the  incarceration  he  had 
lately  endured — all  telling  but  too  surely  that 
he  would  meet  with  an  unfavourable  answer  to 
his  application. 

His  mind  now  remained  in  a  partially  quies- 
cent state  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  the  re- 
membrance of  the  conversation  which  he  had 
had  with  the  landlord  at  dinner  the  day  before, 
about  the  value  the  acceptance  of  the  firm  would 
have  on  a  bill  of  exchange,  and  the  readv  man- 
ner  in  which  it  could  be  changed  into  monev, 
came  before  him.  His  mind  dwelt  firmly  on  it 
for  some  moments,  and  then  suddenly  the 
sardonic  fiend-like  expression  of  the  landlord, 
that  he  had  seen  in  his  dream — if  dream  it  was 
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— came  so  forcibly  before  him  that  he  was  al- 
most staggered  at  the  apparent  reality. 

At  that  moment  Skidmore,  who  had  not  yet 
seen  Christian,  came  into  the  room  to  wish  him 
good  morning.  After  a  few  minutes'  conver- 
sation he  asked  him  what  steps  he  intended  to 
take  to  pay  off  the  mortgage. 

"  Don't  think  me  presuming,"  he  said,  "  in 
thus  keeping  you  up  to  the  collar.  I  don't 
want  in  any  manner  whatever  to  interfere  with 
your  private  affairs,  but  I  really  and  conscien- 
tiously do  it  both  for  your  advantage  and  my 
own.  I  tell  you  candidly  I  am  ambitious  to  be 
the  landlord  of  "  The  Sun ;"  and  I  shan't  be 
easy  till  the  affair  is  settled  one  way  or  the 
other." 

"  Well,  I  will  do  something  to-day,"  replied 
Christian,  "  if  I  possibly  can ;  but  upon  my 
word  I  hardly  know  where  to  begin.  I  per- 
fectly agree  with  you,  however,  that  something 
must  be  done  at  once;"  then,  striking  the 
table,  he  continued,  "  and  something  shall  be 
done,  and  that  quickly  !" 

Brandon  now  rose  from  his  chair  and '  taking 
up  his  hat  prepared  to  leave  the  house. 

"  Stop  a  minute,  old  fellow,"  said  Mr.  Skid- 
more,  "  and  take  a  glass  of  something  before 
you  go.  I  see  perfectly  well  you  are  undecided 
what  to  do,  and  I  always  find  in  circumstances 
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of  the  kind  that  a  glass  of  spirits  will  frequently 
help  a  fellow  over  a  difficulty  he  thought  insur- 
mountable. Now  take  my  advice,"  he  conti- 
nued, handing  him  a  glass  of  brandy,  "  swallow 
it  off,  and  then  good-bye  and  good  luck  to  you." 

Brandon  laughed,  then  took  the  brandy 
from  his  friend's  hand,  and  having  swallowed 
it  left  the  house. 

Notwithstanding  the  recommendation  of  the 
landlord,  Brandon  soon  found  he  received  no 
assistance  whatever  from  the  spirit  he  had 
swallowed.  His  first  thought  was  to  sro  at 
once  to  Mr.  Desbrow,  and  insist  on  his  giving 
up  the  mortgage,  but  the  next  moment  he 
remembered  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain 
it  from  him  unless  upon  the  payment  of  the 
money  and  his  costs,  and  he  gave  up  the  idea. 
He  continued  wandering  about  the  streets  for 
some  time  without  being  inspired  by  one  useful 
thought,  and  then,  beginning  to  feel  fatigued, 
he  returned  to  his  lodgings.  On  seating  him- 
self in  the  parlour,  he  called  for  a  glass  of 
brandy-and-water,  which  was  brought  to  him, 
and  stimulated  by  it  he  began  to  think  over  his 
position.  He  drank  on  till  he  had  finished  his 
glass,  and  then  he  suddenly  determined  he 
would  go  to  Mr.  Desbrow's  office,  and  inquire 
what  was  the  amount  of  the  claim  he  had 
against  him,  and  insist  that  the  lease  should 
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be  put  up  to  auction,  and,  from  the  amount 
realised,  that  he  should  pay  off  the  mortgage 
and  his  own  bill  of  costs,  and  then  hand  him 
over  the  remainder. 

Brandon  now  hurried  off  to  Ely  Place,  but 
as  he  went  the  thought  occurred  to  him 
whether  he  should  be  able  to  restrain  his 
temper  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Desbrow.  He 
came,  however,  to  the  conclusion  he  had  be- 
fore arrived  at,  that  even  if  he  felt  himself  too 
much  enraged  to  keep  his  temper  under  con- 
trol no  punishment  he  might  receive  for  it 
would  be  too  great  for  the  satisfaction  he  would 
have  enjoyed  in  inflicting  summary  chastise- 
ment on  the  scoundrel.  When  he  arrived  at 
the  office  in  Ely  Place  he  was  told  Mr.  Des- 
brow was  not  at.  home.  He  asked  to  speak  to 
the  managing  clerk,  and  he  told  him  the 
business  he  had  called  upon.  Of  course  from 
this  gentleman  he  could  get  no  definite  reply, 
and  Christian,  in  anger,  said  he  would  oblige 
Mr.  Desbrow  to  give  up  the  deeds  of  the 
house. 

"  That  may  be  very  easily  done,"  replied 
the  clerk  coolly,  "  by  your  paying  off  the  mort- 
gage and  costs.  I  don't  see  how  you  can  force 
Mr.  Desbrow  into  immediate  action  in  any 
other  way." 

"  Pay   off  the    mortgage     and    costs !"    ex- 
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claimed  Brandon.  "  And  how  should  T  be 
able  to  do  that  unless  the  lease  is  put  up  to 
auction  and  sold  at  once  ?  Where  do  you 
think  I  am  to  get  the  money  from  ?  Mr.  Des- 
brow  knows  I  have  not  a  hundred  pound  note 
of  my  own  in  the  world." 

" You  must  see,"  said  the  clerk,  "that  it's 
no  affair  of  mine,  and  I  can  say  nothing  more 
to  you  than  what  I  have  already  done.  Had 
you  not  better  write  to  Mr.  Desbrow  on  the 
subject  ?  for  I  tell  you  candidly  I  don't  think 
he  would  see  you  if  you  called." 

"No,"  said  Brandon,  thoroughly  infuriated ; 
"  the  scoundrel  is  too  cunning  for  that.  He 
knows  he  would  stand  a  pretty  good  chance  of 
having  his  neck  broken  if  he  did." 

"  I  really  cannot  stand  by  and  hear  Mr. 
Desbrow  spoken  of  in  that  manner,"  said  the 
clerk,  coolly.  "You  are  excited,  Mr.  Brandon. 
Let  me  advise  you  to  leave  the  office  at  once, 
otherwise  you  will  place  me  under  the  unplea- 
sant alternative  of  seeking  for  a  policeman." 

Had  there  been  anything  coarse  or  uncivil  in 
the  behaviour  of  the  clerk,  Brandon  might 
have  refused  to  go,  but  as  that  gentleman 
really  seemed  to  speak  with  something  like 
sympathy  in  his  tone  the  unfortunate  man  took 
his  advice  and  left  the  office.  He  now  wended 
his    way   back  to   his   lodging,  and  remained 
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there  for  the  rest  of  the  day,  a  great  part  of 
which  he  spent  in  company  with  his  landlord, 
who,  on  hearing  that  Christian  had  done  no- 
thing, strongly  advised  him  to  apply  without 
delay  to  his  late  employers. 

"  You  see,"  he  said,  "  that  with  people  in 
their  immense  way  of  business  and  with  their 
enormous  fortune,  a  few  hundred  pounds 
would  make  no  difference  one  way  or  the  other. 
Even  if  they  hadn't  the  money  by  them  at  the 
time,  which  isn't  at  all  likely,  their  acceptance 
to  a  bill  you  drew  on  them  might  be  changed 
into  money  in  half-an-hour,  and  you  would  be 
able  to  obtain  possession  of  the  house,  and 
repay  them  the  amount  long  before  the  bill 
became  due." 

Brandon  made  no  reply,  although  the  land- 
lord's remark  had  its  full  weight  with  him,  and 
he  resolved  to  make  application  to  the  firm 
the  next  morning.  He  did  so,  and  met  with 
an  unqualified  refusal ;  in  fact,  the  senior 
partner  behaved  to  him  in  a  manner  which 
clearly  proved  he  had  lost  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  their  firm. 

It  would  be  too  painful  a  task  to  trace  with 
any  minuteness  the  further  degradation  of  the 
wretched  man,  Christian  Brandon.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  from  the  continued  practice  of 
drinking  his  brain  had  arrived  at  that  state, 
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peculiar  to  habitual  drunkards,  which   allows 
them   to    look    with    indifference,  even  when 
sober,    on    dishonest  or  wicked  actions,    and 
which  their  mind  would  have  revolted  at  before 
they  had  acquired  the  pernicious  habit;  yet, 
at   other   and    saner  moments  the  knowledge 
of  right  and  wrong  would  be  sufficiently  power- 
ful in  them  to  allow  their  integrity  to  have  its 
full  sway.     From  time  to  time — and  in  this  he 
was  evidently  stimulated  by  the  insidious  be- 
haviour of  the  landlord— Christian,    who   was 
an     excellent    penman,     began     to    entertain 
the  idea  of    forging    the    acceptance    of   his 
original  employers  to  a  bill  of  exchange ;  but 
then  again  his  mind  would  resume  its  ordinary 
healthy  tone,  and  he  viewed  with  horror  the 
dishonest  thought  which  had  so  lately  taken 
possession   of  him.     Unfortunately  the  times 
when  honesty  resumed  her  normal  power  over 
him  became  fewer  and    shorter    in   duration, 
while  the  returns  of  the  impulse  to  commit  the 
forgery  became    stronger  and  more  frequent, 
and  these  were  further  stimulated  by  his  in- 
cessant application  to  the  spirit  bottle.     One 
evening  he  even  went  so  far  as  to   purchase  a 
bill    stamp,    but    he    destroyed    it    before    he 
reached  home.     The  same   evening,  however, 
the  landlord  scolded  him   for  not  being  more 
energetic  in  his  attempt  to  clear  off  the  mort- 
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gage  ;  and  the  next  morning,  with  the  land- 
lord's remarks  fresh  on  his  memory,  Brandon 
left  the  house  and  bought  another  stamp.  As 
soon  as  he  had  it  in  his  possession  he  hurried 
home  with  it,  as  if  fearing  that  his  courage  to 
commit  the  fraud  might  vanish  if  it  were  not 
done  quickly.  On  reaching  home,  he  provided 
himself  with  pen  and  ink,  then  calling  for  a 
glass  of  bran dy-and- water,  he  locked  the  door 
of  the  little  parlour  and  drew  a  bill  in  the  name 
of  an  eminent  firm  in  London,  and  accepted  it 
in  the  name  of  his  late  employers. 

He  now  folded  the  bill  and  placed  it  in  his 
pocket-book,  then,  finishing  the  remains  of  the 
bran  dy-and -water,  he  rushed  out  of  the  house, 
and  left  the  forged  note  with  a  bill-broker  to 
discount,  and   in   the   afternoon   received   the 
thousand  pounds  for  which  it  was  drawn.     The 
next  morning   he   wrote  to  Mr.  Desbrow,  in- 
forming him  that  he  was  ready  to  pay  off  the 
mortgage  and  reclaim  the  deeds  of  his  house. 
Mr.  Desbrow,  after  reading  the  letter,  remained 
seated  in  his  chair  for  some  moments,  with  a 
cool,  malignant  expression  on  his  countenance. 
Had  Brandon   written  in   the   letter  that  the 
money  with  which  he  proposed  claiming  the 
deeds  of  his  house  had  been  obtained  by  forgery, 
Mr.  Desbrow   could  not  have  been  more  per- 
fectly assured  of  the  fact.     Then,  ringing  his 
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bell  for  the  clerk  who  had  seen  Brandon  when 
he  called  at  the  office  a  few  days  before,  he  re- 
quested him  to  repeat  the  conversation  which 
had  taken  place  at  the  time,  and  again  heard 
that  Brandon  had  stated  he  had  not  one  hun- 
dred pounds  of  his  own.  Mr.  Desbrow  now 
left  the  office,  and  betook  himself  to  a  superin- 
tendent of  police,  with  whom  he  was  closeted 
for  a  short  time. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  Brandon  received  a  note 
from  Mr.  Desbrow's  clerk,  requesting  him  to  call 
at  the  office  about  the  letter  he  had  written  con- 
cerning the  mortgage.  Brandon  received  the 
intimation  with  great  satisfaction,  as  he  now 
saw  the  prospect  of  his  being  able  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  lease  of  his  house,  which  he 
would  immediately  sell,  and  thus  be  able  to 
take  up  the  bill  again  before  it  was  due.  On 
arriving  at  Mr.  Desbrow's  office,  Brandon  saw 
the  clerk  with  whom  he  had  conversed  when  he 
last  called. 

"  You  have  called  about  the  mortgage,  have 
you  not  ?"  said  the  clerk.  "  Of  course  you  have 
brought  the  money  with  you  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Brandon  :  "  and  am  ready  to 
pay  it  this  moment." 

A  respectable-looking  man,  whom  Brandon 
had  not  hitherto  noticed,  now  advanced,  and 
said  to  him,  "  Mr.  Brandon,  I  am  sorry  to  tell 
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you  that  I  have  a  warrant  to  arrest  you  on  a 
charge  of  forgery.  I  have  a  policeman  waiting 
outside,  but  I  trust  there'll  be  no  occasion  for 
his  assistance,  and  that  you  will  come  with  me 
without  difficulty." 

Brandon  at  first  attempted  to  put  on  an  ex- 
pression of  indignation,  as  if  the  accusation  had 
been  an  unjust  one,  and  he  said  it  was  merely 
a  plot  of  Mr.  Desbrow' s  to  deprive  him  of  his 
property,  but  the  next  moment  he  sank  in  an 
almost   fainting   condition  into  a  chair.     The 
officer  kindly  allowed  him  a  little  time  to  re- 
cover  himself,  and   then    they   left  the    office 
together,  and  entered  a  cab  which   had  been 
waiting  for  them  at  the  door.    As  the  cab  passed 
out  of  Ely  Place  Brandon  saw  Mr.  Desbrow 
at  the  angle  of  the  street,  and  his  fury  became 
so  great  at  the  sight,  that  he  made  a  desperate 
..  effort  to  leap  from  the  cab,  but  was  restrained 
by  the  detective.     Mr.  Desbrow,  who  saw  the 
movement,  took  no  further  notice  of  Brandon 
than  a  mere  cool,  indifferent  glance,  which  pos- 
sibly irritated  the  miserable  man  more  than  a 
direct  open  affront  would  have  done. 

Christian  Brandon  after  two  examinations  be- 
fore the  police  magistrate  was  fully  committed 
for  trial  on  the  charge  of  forgery.  The  principal 
witness  for  the  prosecution  was  Mr.  Skidmore, 
the  landlord  of  the  public-house  where  Brandon 
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had  lodged,  who,  in  corroboration  of  his  evi- 
dence, brought  forward  a  piece  of  blotting- 
paper,  on  which  Brandon  had  dried,  the  bill  of 
exchange  at  the  time  he  had  forged  it.  Mr. 
Desbrow  was  also  called  upon  to  give  evidence, 
but  it  had  little  bearing  on  the  case.  During 
the  time,  beyond  an  expression  of  marked  in- 
difference he  cast  on  the  prisoner  when  he  had. 
to  identify  him,  he  took  no  further  notice  of 
him,  but  left  the  court  shortly  after  his  evidence 
had  been  given.  Brandon  offered  no  defence, 
but  seemed  as  if  the  result  of  the  trial  was  im- 
material to  him  ;  indeed,  so  profound  was  his 
mental  prostration  that  he  appeared  totally  in- 
different to  everything  passing  around.  Lim. 
The  jury,  without  retiring  from  the  box,  found 
him  guilty,  and  the  judge,  after  commenting 
strongly  on  the  prisoner's  dishonesty,  sen- 
tenced him  to  ten  years'  transportation. 

For  more  than  twelve  months  before  quitting 
England,  Christian  Brandon  remained  a  pri- 
soner in  the  Penitentiary  at  Millbank.  During 
the  time  of  his  incarceration  in  that  prison  his 
conduct  was  of  the  most  exemplary  description, 
so  much  so  that  the  governor  of  the  prison  and 
the  chaplain  gave  him  a  certificate  for  good 
conduct,  to  be  presented  to  the  captain  of  the 
convict  ship,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  receive  some 
little  indulgences,  and  more  liberty  than  would 
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be  accorded  to  the  bulk  of  the  prisoners.  Nor 
was  this  without  effect,  for  shortly  before  the 
ship  set  sail  Brandon  was  appointed  as  servant 
to  the  second  officer  on  duty,  which  relieved 
him  from  being  confined  in  the  hold  with  the 
other  prisoners,  as  well  as  allowing  him  to  mess 
with  the  officers'  servants.  For  more  than  a 
month  Brandon's  conduct  gave  great  satisfac- 
tion to  his  master,  who  not  only  left  him  in 
charge  of  his  cabin,  but  very  frequently  he  had  in 
his  possession  the  keys  of  the  lockers  and  boxes 
it  contained.  This  last  proof  of  confidence  on 
the  part  of  his  master  was,  however,  in  the 
end,  the  cause  of  Brandon's  further  degradation. 
One  day,  when  the  weather  was  very  wet 
and  boisterous,  the  second  mate  for  a  moment 
quitted  the  deck,  and  descending  into  his  cabin, 
took  from  the  locker  a  bottle  of  spirits,  from 
which  he  drank  a  glass.  Seeing  Brandon  stand- 
ing near  the  cabin  door,  he  ordered  him  to  put 
the  bottle  back  again  into  the  locker,  and  re- 
turned on  deck  to  resume  his  duties.  When 
Brandon  took  the  bottle,  the  temptation  came 
over  him  to  drink  some  of  its  contents.  For  a 
moment  he  resisted,  but  at  last  the  temptation 
became  too  strong  for  him,  and  putting  the 
bottle  to  his  lips  he  swallowed  a  few  mouthfuls, 
and  then  replaced  it  in  the  locker.  The  act  of 
dishonesty  he  had  committed,  though  in  itself 
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perhaps  a  trifling  one,  was  the  step  to  another, 
and  Brandon  now  daily  helped  himself  to  some 
of  the  spirits  in  his  master's  cabin.  Being  for 
some  time  undetected,  the  impunity  gave  him 
greater  courage,  and  he  drank  more,  till  at 
length  he  was  one  day  found  stretched  on  the 
cabin  floor  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  When  he 
came  to  his  senses,  he  found  himself  on  the 
poop,  with  irons  on  his  legs  and  a  sentry 
standing  over  him.  The  following  morning,  the 
ship's  officers,  as  well  as  those  of  the  military 
on  board  in  guard  of  the  convicts,  were 
summoned  to  attend  a  court  of  inquiry  in  the 
cabin.  When  all  was  in  readiness,  the  ship's 
corporal  released  Brandon  from  the  iron  bar  to 
which  his  legs  had  been  fastened,  and  conducted 
him,  handcuffed,  into  the  cabin,  to  be  tried  on 
the  charge  of  robbing  his  master  of  a  quantity 
of  spirits  which  had  been  committed  to   his 

care. 

Brandon,  after  the  evidence  had  been 
adduced  against  him,  was  asked  by  the  cap- 
tain what  defence  he  had  to  make  to  the 
charge.  He  replied  that  unfortunately  he  had 
none  whatever,  that  he  sincerely  repented  the 
fault  he  had  committed,  and  he  earnestly  im- 
plored the  forgiveness  of  the  captain.  He 
was  now  conducted  for  a  few  moments  from 
the   cabin,    and   brought  back   again  to  hear 
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what  verdict  the  court  of  inquiry  had  arrived 
at.  They  had  unanimously  found  him  guilty, 
and  the  captain  sentenced  him,  first,  to  receive 
six  dozen  lashes,  which  would  be  inflicted  the 
next  day,  and  afterwards,  he  was  to  be  placed 
with  the  other  convicts. 

Brandon  was  so  utterly  astounded  at  the 
verdict  which  had  been  pronounced  on  him 
that  he  was  even  unable  at  the  moment  to 
plead  for  mercy,  but  allowed  himself  to  be 
passively  led  by  the  ship's  corporal  back  to 
the  iron  bar  on  the  poop  to  which  the  fetters 
on  his  legs  had  been  attached.  The  state  of 
bewilderment  he  was  in  hardly  left  him  during 
the  remainder  of  the  day  and  the  whole  of  the 
night.  When  his  breakfast  was  brought  to 
him  the  next  morning,  prior  to  the  punishment 
to  which  he  was  sentenced,  he  was  unable  to 
swallow  a  mouthful.  About  ten  o'clock  all 
hands  were  piped  to  attend  the  punishment, 
and  although  Brandon  heard  the  summons,  it 
hardly  seemed  to  rouse  him  from  the  stupor  he 
was  in.  Then  came  the  sound  of  the  ship's 
crew,  and  soldiers  with  their  loaded  arms 
gathering  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  he  knew, 
from  the  clanking  irons,  that  the  convicts 
were  also  being  ranged  between  the  fore  and 
mainmasts,  so  as  to  be  able  to  see  the  punish- 
ment, which,  it  was  considered,  would  serve 
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them  as  a  warning  what  they  might  expect 
should  they  commit  any  infringement  of  the 
discipline  of  the  ship.  When  the  captain  and 
officers  had  assembled,  and  all  was  in  readi- 
ness, Brandon  was  conducted  from  the  poop 
to  the  quarter-deck,  and  there,  with  his  hands 
still  handcuffed,  his  sentence  was  read  over  to 
him,  and  that  being  finished  he  was  ordered 
to  prepare  for  his  punishment.  He  was  now 
handed  over  to  two  of  the  quarter-masters, 
who  were  on  the  point  of  taking  off  his  shirt 
and  jacket,  when  Brandon  turned  round,  and 
placing  his  hands  together  in  an  imploring 
manner,  said  to  the  captain  : 

"  For  God's  sake,  sir,  don't  degrade  me  by 
flogging  me.  If  you  knew  all  I  have  had  to 
go  through  you  would  pity  me.  Pray  forgive 
me  this  time." 

"We  forgive  no  one  here,  sir,"  said  the 
captain,  sternly.  "  Quartermasters,  prepare 
him  for  his  punishment." 

Brandon  was  now  stripped  of  his  shirt  and 
jacket  and  was  advancing  towards  the  main 
hatchway  grating  which  had  been  securely 
fixed  to  the  gangway,  when  suddenly  he  made 
a  spring  from  the  two  quarter-masters,  and 
leaping  lightly  on  a  carronade,  attempted  to 
commit  suicide  by  leaping  overboard.  The 
boatswain,  however,  caught  him  by  .  the  foot 
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and  held  him,  though  with  great  difficulty,  till 
a  corporal  of  the  guard  and  the  two  quarter- 
masters succeeded  in  bringing  him  back. 

"  Stop  one  moment,  boatswain,"  said  the 
captain,  "  I  have  something  to  say  to  the 
prisoner."  Then  turning  to  Brandon,  he  said, 
"  You  were  sentenced,  sir,  to  receive  six  dozen 
lashes.  It  was  my  intention,  however,  to  have 
let  you  off  with  four  dozen,  but  now  you  shall 
receive  the  full  number." 

Brandon  attempted  no  further  resistance, 
and  as  soon  as  he  was  securely  fastened  the 
boatswain  commenced.  At  the  first  lash  the 
wretched  man  looked  angrily  round;  at  the 
second,  so  violent  were  the  exertions  he  made 
to  release  himself  that  the  rope-yarns  with 
which  he  was  bound  cut  through  the  skin  of 
his  wrists  like  a  knife.  Finding  he  could  not 
release  himself,  he  submitted  to  his  punishment 
without  moving,  groaning  in  suppressed  agony 
the  while.  After  he  had  received  four  dozen 
lashes,  the  state  of  his  back  showing  how 
fearfully  the  captain's  order  "  to  lay  it  on  well" 
had  been  obeyed,  Brandon  fainted.  The  sur- 
geon of  the  ship  then  stepped  forward  and  felt 
his  pulse, 

"You  had  better  take  him  down,  sir,"  he 
said  to  the  captain,  "he  can  bear  no  more." 

The    surgeon's   advice  was    followed,    and 
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Brandon  was  removed  from  the  grating,  and 
seated  on  the  breech  tackle  of  one  of  the 
quarter-deck  carronades.  He  was  still  insen- 
sible, and  the  surgeon  now  bent  his  head  for- 
ward to  his  knees,  to  excite  if  possible,  the  action 
of  the  heart,  and  in  the  meantime  a  man  was 
sent  for  some  rum.  Before  it  arrived,  however, 
animation  had  begun  to  return,  and  Brandon, 
placing  his  hands  on  his  knees,  somewhat 
raised  himself,  his  head  the  while  still  bending 
forward.  Presently  a  slight  convulsive  move- 
ment of  the  shoulders  were  perceptible,  and 
immediately  afterwards  big  tears  were  seen  to 
fall  on  his  hands  and  knees.  The  rum,  in  a  tin 
pannikin,  was  then  put  in  the  surgeon's  hands, 
who  placed  it  to  Brandon's  lips,  and  in  a  few 
moments  he  swallowed  the  whole  contents. 
The  spirit  had  the  effect  of  fully  restoring  ani- 
mation in  him.  Slowly  rising  on  his  feet,  and 
drawing  himself  to  his  full  height,  with  the 
expression  of  a  fiend,  he  glared  on  the  captain 
and  officers  of  the  ship. 

"  Listen  to  me,  sir,"  said  the  captain.  "  For 
the  present  your  punishment  will  not  be  pro- 
ceeded with,  but  let  me  see  another  look  simi- 
lar to  the  one  you  just  now  cast  on  me,  and  you 
shall  immediately  be  lashed  up  and  receive  the 
remainder  of  your  sentence." 

The  flogging  Brandon  had  received  deter- 
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mined  his  complete  fall.  He  now  threw  off 
all  attempt  at  respectability  of  behaviour,  and 
appeared  to  become  as  thorough  a  villain  as 
any  of  the  wretches  with  whom  he  was  now 
obliged  to  associate.  Unable  to  obtain  any 
spirits,  he  contrived  not  to  commit  any  such 
breach  of  discipline  as  would  subject  him  again 
to  the  punishment  of  the  lash.  At  the  same 
time  on  several  occasions  he  very  narrowly  es- 
caped it. 

On  his  arrival  at  Van  Diemen's  Land  he  was 
placed  in  a  chain-gang.  Fortunately  for  him, 
for  some  time  his  immediate  associate  was  a 
man  who  in  a  fit  of  passion  had  attempted  to 
murder  another  of  whom  he  was  jealous,  but 
whose  career  in  life  had  otherwise  been  blame- 
less. The  society  of  this  man  for  some  time 
had  a  beneficial  effect  on  Brandon  and  he 
behaved  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner,  so 
much  so,  indeed,  as  to  call  down  the  appro- 
bation of  the  superintending  officers.  Unfor- 
tunately, though,  as  a  reward  for  his  good  con- 
duct, he  was  assigned  as  a  servant  to  a  man 
who,  though  ostensibly  a  farmer,  was,  in  re- 
ality, the  keeper  of  a  spirit  store.  Having 
heard  that  Brandon  had  formerly  been  the 
master  of  a  public-house,  and  calculating  that 
his  great  strength  would  enable  him  to  keep 
disorderly  customers  in  order,  his  master  with- 
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out  permission  from  the  authorities,  removed 
him  to  the  spirit  store.  The  taste  of  the  spirits, 
from  which  he  had  been  kept  for  so  long  a  time, 
soon  roused  the  evil  genius  dormant  within 
him,  and  he  became  as  reckless  a  ruffian  as 
there  probably  was  in  the  island. 

It  would  be  too  revolting  a  task  to  trace 
Brandon's  degradation  further,  even  if  it  were 
possible,  and  we  will  now  leave  him  under- 
going his  punishment  in  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
and  return  to  England  to  trace  the  current  of 
events  which  had  been  passing  at  home. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ME.  DESBEOW  APPEAES  IN  HIS  TEUE  COLOUES. 

ALTHOUGH  the  terrible  blow  Christian 
Brandon  had  struck  his  wife  the  evening 
she  informed  him  of  the  deception  she  had 
practised  on  him,  principally  at  the  instigation 
of  Mr.  Desbrow,  fortunately  did  not  cause  her 
death — a  result  which  the  medical  man  who  at- 
tended for  her  some  time  feared — it  was  not  till 
long  after  her  confinement  that  she  fully  re- 
covered from  its  effects.  Indeed,  so  serious 
was  the  injury  she  had  received,  that  for  a  con- 
siderable time  afterwards  she  was  unable  to 
leave  her  room.  The  reader  is  aware  that  she 
positively  refused  to  give  evidence  against  her 
husband  at  the  police  court,  urging  as  an  ex- 
cuse to  her  sister  and  the  doctor,  when  they 
advised  her  to  do  so,  that  she  had  greatly  pro- 
voked him,  and  he  was  unfortunately  nearly 
intoxicated  at  the  time.  She  even  went  fur- 
thur,  and  begged  the  doctor  to  tell  the  magis- 
trate  that   there   was   no   probability    of  her 
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changing  her  mind  and  giving  evidence  against 
her  husband,  so  that  the  charge  might  rest 
solely  on  the  assault  he  had  committed  on  the 
barman  and  policeman. 

During  the  time  Mrs.  Brandon  was  confined 
to  her  room,  her  sister  Charlotte  left  England 
for  Canada.  After  her  departure  Mr.  Desbrow 
sent  Sarah  many  messages  expressing  his  great 
regret  at  the  brutal  treatment  she  had  received, 
and  requesting  her  to  inform  him  if  he  could 
be  of  any  assistance  to  her,  and  also  that  he 
hoped,  as  soon  as  she  was  able,  she  would 
grant  him  an  interview,  as  he  particularly 
wished  to  speak  to  her  on  some  subjects  of 
great  importance.  To  Mr.  Desbrow's  inquiries 
after  her  health  Sarah  sent  equally  civil  replies, 
while  to  his  request  that  she  would  grant  him 
an  interview  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  she 
merely  answered  by  stating  that  she  much 
feared  it  would  be  a  long  time  before  her  health 
was  sufficiently  recovered  to  enable  her  to  do  so. 

At  last  Mr.  Desbrow's  patience  at  the  con- 
tinued refusals  of  Sarah  to  grant  him  an  inter- 
view apparently  gave  way,  for  one  morning, 
without  any  notice  having  been  giving  her,  an 
execution  was  placed  in  the  house  by  the  land- 
lord for  rent  which  was  owing.  Notice  was 
also  given  that  legal  proceedings  had  com- 
menced for  foreclosing  the  mortgage,  and  the 
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recovery  of  the  debts  owing  to  both  brewer 
and  distiller.  Mr.  Desbrow  had  contrived  to 
get  himself  nominated  to  act  as  solicitor  on  be- 
half of  all  Brandon's  principal  creditors.  At 
the  time  the  execution  was  placed  in  the 
house  he  sent  a  polite  note  to  Sarah,  express- 
ing his  great  sorrow,  that  his  duties  as  a  pro- 
fessional man  obliged  him  to  take  legal  pro- 
ceedings against  the  estate  of  her  husband, 
but  that  in  consequence  of  her  delicate  state 
of  health  she  could  remain  in  the  house  till  it 
was  perfectly  convenient  for  her  to  quit  it. 
He  also  told  her  that  he  had  given  orders  to 
the  man  in  possession  to  make  his  appearance 
as  seldom  as  possible,  so  that  the  business 
might  be  carried  on  without  any  of  the  neigh- 
bours being  acquainted  with  the  real  state  of 
the  case. 

The  intelligence  conveyed  in  Mr.  Desbrow' s 
note  was  a  great  shock  to  Sarah,  who,  although 
she  imagined  her  husband  to  be  in  difficulties, 
had  no  idea  he  was  so  far  involved  as  he  ap- 
peared to  be.  She  replied  to  Mr.  Desbrow's 
note  by  thanking  him  for  his  consideration,  but 
expressing  a  hope  that  circumstances,  on  in- 
vestigation, would  not  turn  out  to  be  as  un- 
favourable as  they  then  appeared,  and  that 
she  would  feel  greatly  obliged  if  he  could  give 
her  any  idea  of  the  probable  amount   of  her 
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husband's  assets  and  liabilities.  Mr.  Desbrow 
merely  replied  that  at  the  moment  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  for  him  to  give  auy  satis- 
factory answer  to  her  question,  but  that  he 
hoped  in  a  short  time  she  would  be  able  to 
leave  her  room,  and  then  he  should  be  most 
happy  to  afford  her  any  information  in  his 
power. 

Mrs.  Brandon  continued,  though  very  slowly, 
to  improve  in  health,  and  at  last  was  so   far 
recovered  as  to  be  able  to  leave  her  room  and 
descend  to  the  parlour,  where  she  attempted 
to  gain,  if  possible,  from   the   servants  of  the 
establishment,  some  information  as  to  the  real 
state  of  affairs.     The  first  and  most  important 
among  them  was  the   barman.     In  answer  to 
her  questions  he  told  her  he  was  afraid  affairs 
were  in  a  very  bad  way,  and   from  what  he 
knew  of  the  creditors   there    was   very   little 
chance  of  her  saving  much  from  the   property, 
and  even  if  she  did  manage   to    get   anything, 
from  what  he  had    heard,    his   master  had  a 
great  many  gambling  debts  that  would  eat  up 
the  whole  of   it.      "If  she    would    take    his 
advice,"  he  said,  "  she'd  just  feather  her  nest 
by  securing  as  much  as  possible  of  the  daily 
proceeds,  and  he  would  be  glad  to  assist  her 
as  far  as  he  could."     He  then  asked  her  if  she 
knew   when  the  furniture,  stock,  and  fixtures 
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were  likely  to  be  sold,  as  lie  had  heard  they 
were  to  be,  for  if  it  were  soon  to  take  place  he 
must  look  out  for  another  situation. 

The  answers  to  other  inquiries  Sarah  made 
to  him  and  different  servants  in  the  establish- 
ment were  scarcely  more  satisfactory.  In  fact, 
in  such  a  hopeless  state  did  circumstances 
appear,  that  it  seemed  to  her  that  she  was  upon 
the  verge  of  ruin.  At  one  time  the  thought 
occurred  to  her  mind  to  write  to  her  husband 
at  the  prison,  but  then  again  she  dreaded  the 
effect  her  letter  might  have  on  him.  She  feared 
the  very  sight  of  her  handwriting  would  irritate 
him  against  her,  and  she  rejected  the  idea. 
For  some  days  she  remained  irresolute  what 
steps  to  take.  Her  funds  were  now  getting  to 
a  very  low  ebb,  for  she  had  positively  refused 
to  follow  the  barman's  advice  and  appropriate 
to  herself  the  money  which  was  taken  during 
the  day,  although  he  assured  her  he  could 
easily  get  the  man  in  possession,  for  a  trifle, 
not  to  notice  the  proceeding.  She  now  began 
to  think  of  writing  to  Mr.  Desbrow  and  in- 
quiring what  she  should  do  for  funds,  and  had 
almost  come  to  a  conclusion  to  do  so,  when 
one  day  as  she  was  sitting  in  the  parlour,  and 
was  even  on  the  point  of  inditing  her  letter  to 
him,  she  heard  his  voice  in  conversation  with 
the  man  in  possession. 
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Determined  to  carry  out  the  resolution  which 
she  had  taken,  even  before  her  marriage  with 
Christian,    never  again  to    have  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Desbrow,  Sarah  opened  the  door  of 
the  parlour  and  ascended  to  her  bedroom.     Mr. 
Desbrow,  who  saw  her,  called  to  her  to  stop, 
saying  he  wished  to  speak  to  her  particularly ; 
but  Sarah,  pretending   not  to   hear  him,  con- 
tinued   her    way    upstairs.     Now,    thoroughly 
angry,  he  sent  a  message  by  her  servant,  say- 
ing it  was  imperative  he  should  have  an  inter- 
view with  her,  and  that,  as  he  found  she  was 
sufficiently  recovered,  he  requested  she  would 
see  him  at  once,  far  less  for  his  own  interest 
than  for  hers.     Sarah,  as  usual,  sent  back  an 
excuse,    telling   him   that  on   account  of    in- 
disposition it  was  impossible  she  could  see  him 
that  day,  and  it  would  be  useless  his  waiting. 
Mr.    Desbrow   made    no    further  remark,  but 
immediately  quitted  the  house,  and  about  an 
hour  afterwards   a  messenger  from  the  office 
arrived  at  "  The  Sun,"  with  a  letter  for  Sarah. 
It  was  worded  in   a  very  cool  manner,  and  in 
it  Mr.   Desbrow  informed    her  that   he  much 
regretted  it  was  impossible  to  delay  the  sale 
any  longer,  and  that  he  must  request  she  would 
leave  the  house  the  next  day.     The  letter  also 
contained  a  fifty-pound  note   for  her  present 
expenses,  and   a  request   that  when    she  had 
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selected  her  lodgings  she  would  write  to  him, 
and  he  would  communicate  to  her  the  course 
affairs  were  taking. 

Sarah,    unable    to    take    any  exercise,    and 
scarcely  knowing  what  else  to   do,    wrote  to 
the  landlady  of  the  house  whose  lodgings  she 
had  occupied  with  her  sister  before  her  mar- 
riage, to  know  if  she  could  again  accommodate 
her  with  rooms.     She  received    an    immediate 
reply,  saying  that  the  lodgings  were  at    that 
moment  vacant,    and  she  would    williDgly  re- 
ceive her,  even  that  evening,    if  she  pleased. 
Sarah  resolved  to  take  the  good  woman  at  her 
word,  and  to  leave  "  The  Sun  "  without  delay, 
and  to  this  she  was  principally  instigated  by 
the  dread  that  if  she  left   the  house  the  next 
day  some  person  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Desbrow 
would  follow  her  to  discover  the  lodgings  she 
had  taken,  and  she  had   determined  to  keep 
her  address   from  him.      She   now  calculated 
that  the  fifty  pounds  she  had  with  her  would 
last  till  she  could  get  an  answer  to  a  letter  she 
intended  writing  to  her  sister   Charlotte,  who 
was  then  in  Canada,  asking  her  for  some  as- 
sistance, being  fully  persuaded  she  would  never 
see  Christian  again.     Sarah  now  without  delay 
carried  out  her  resolution,  and  the  same  even- 
ing left   "  The  Sun,"  taking  with  her  the  girl 
she  had  engaged  when  she  first  started  in  house- 
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keeping,  and  in  whom  she  was  fully  persuaded 
she  could  confide. 

A  week  after  Sarah  had  quitted  "  The  Sun  ': 
the  auction  took  place.  Everything  on  the 
premises  was  sold,  the  house  closed,  and  a 
policeman  and  his  wife  placed  in  possession, 
with  strict  orders  not  to  allow  anyone  to  enter 
without  permission  from  Mr.  Desbrow.  Sarah's 
confinement  took  place  a  short  time  after  her 
removal  to  the  lodgings.  It  was  one  of  pecu- 
liar severity,  and  both  mother  and  child  (a 
girl)  remained  for  some  time  in  a  very  dangerous 
condition.  Indeed,  for  more  than  two  months 
afterwards,  the  doctor,  who  was  much  alarmed 
for  his  patient,  insisted  that  she  should  not  be 
exposed  to  anything  that  could  cause  her  the 
slightest  annoyance  or  excitement,  as  he  much 
dreaded  an  attack  of  puerperal  mania — no  re- 
mote contingency,  after  the  continued  sorrow  the 
poor  creature  had  for  so  many  months  endured. 
Fortunately  a  good  nurse  was  found  for  the 
child  and  it  throve  apace.  At  length,  after 
an  illness  of  some  months'  duration,  Sarah 
began  slowly  to  recover  her  strength  of  body 
as  well  as  a  healthier  condition  ol  her  mental 
faculties,  but  had  hardly  arrived  at  a  state  of 
convalescence,  when  one  day,  through  the 
medium  of  a  newspaper,  she  heard  of  the  trial 
and  conviction  of  her    husband    for    forgery. 
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The  news  brought  on  a  relapse,  perhaps  even 
more  severe  than  the  original  malady,  and  she 
remained  for  many  weeks  in  a  delirious  state. 
A  good  constitution,  however,  aided  by  skil- 
ful medical  advice,  brought  her  gradually  round 
again. 

When  she  had  so  far  recovered  as  to   allow 
her  mind  to  be  occupied  with  external  objects, 
she  received  a  letter  from  her  sister  Charlotte, 
containing  a  bill  of  exchange  for  fifty  pounds. 
In  her  letter  Charlotte  stated  that  she  had  seen 
in   the  English   newspapers,  which  were  for- 
warded to  her  regularly,  an  account  of  Chris- 
tian's trial  and    conviction   for   forgery.     She 
much  regretted  that  her  sister  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  such  a  villain,  but  she  sincerely 
trusted  her  misery  and  ill-treatment  were  now 
at  an  end.     She   would,  she  continued,    have 
asked  Sarah  to  join  them  with  their   baby  in 
Canada,  but  it  was  not  improbable   that   she 
and  her  husband  might  have  to  return  to  En- 
gland as  soon  as  his  health  was  sufficiently  re- 
covered to  allow  him  to  do  so.     Circumstances, 
in   a  worldly   point   of  view,  had   been   most 
favourable  to   them    since   they   had   been   in 
Canada,  but  her  husband's  health  had  unfor- 
tunately given  way  under  the  severities   of  the 
past  winter,  and  it  was  much  feared  that  if  he 
did  not,  without  delay,  seek  a  more  temperate 
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climate  the  attack  from  which  he  was  suffering 
might  end  in  consumption.  She  also  hoped, 
for  the  advantage  of  both  of  them,  as  her  own 
health  was  delicate,  to  induce  him  to  give  up 
business  and  remain  permanently  in  England, 
as  their  means  would  now  allow  them  to  do  so. 
The  letter  concluded  by  saying  that  if  the  child 
had  not  been  christened,  she  wished,  by  proxy, 
to  stand  its  godmother,  and  that  five  pounds 
out  of  the  bill  she  had  enclosed  should  be  ex- 
pended in  purchasing  it  a  silver  mug. 

The  receipt  of  Charlotte's  letter  gave  unquali- 
fied satisfaction  to  Sarah.  The  child,  from 
the  continued  indisposition  of  its  mother,  had 
not  yet  been  christened,  but  Sarah  resolved 
that  as  she  was  now  able  to  leave  the  house 
the  ceremony  should  take  place  without  delay, 
and  the  next  week  the  child  was  christened  in 
the  parish  church  with  the  name  of  "  Char- 
lotte," the  landlady  of  the  house  standing 
proxy  for  Mrs.  Jordan.  The  following  day  a 
letter  was  despatched  by  Sarah  to  her  sister, 
thanking  her  for  the  money .  she  had  sent, 
and  telling  her  that  the  christening  had  taken 
place  and  the  child  named  after  her.  Then 
followed,  of  course,  a  description  of  the  child's 
appearance,  the  dress  it  wore  when  christened, 
and  the  different  circumstances  which  had 
taken  place  since  she  last  wrote,  with   an  ac- 
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count  of  her  illness.  Sarah  concluded  her 
letter  by  expressing  a  hope  that  her  sister's 
husband  would  rapidly  recover,  and  that  she 
would  soon  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them 
both  in  England. 

Sarah's  health  now  continued  to  progress 
satisfactorily.  Although  looking  somewhat 
more  matronly,  she  had  recovered  no  inconsi- 
derable a  portion  of  her  good  looks.  In 
fact,  it  might  be  doubted  whether,  hand- 
some and  attractive  as  she  was  before  her  mar- 
riage, her  good  looks  ever  equalled  what  they 
were  three  months  after  recovering  from  her 
severe  illness.  Being  naturally  of  an  inde- 
pendent disposition,  and  though  knowing  per- 
fectly well  that  her  sister  would  willingly  assist 
her  by  every  means  in  her  power,  she  strongly 
disliked  the  idea  of  becoming  a  burden  on  her. 
She  fully  believed  she  was  entitled  to  a  consi- 
derable sum  of  money  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  the  house  of  business,  as  she  felt 
persuaded  that  after  her  husband's  liabilities 
had  been  paid  off  there  would  still  be  a  con- 
siderable surplus;  yet  how  to  obtain  it,  or  even 
any  knowledge  of  the  sale,  puzzled  her  greatly. 
The  only  way  of  getting  information  on  the 
subject  would  be  to  apply  either  personally  or 
through  an  agent  to  Mr.  Desbrow,  but  then 
he  would  become  acquainted  with  her  address 
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and  visit  her.  This  she  dreaded  more  than  ever ; 
for  Sarah,  woman-like,  could  not  disguise 
from  herself  that  she  had  lately  considerably 
improved  in  appearance,  a  fact  which  caused 
her  still  more  to  dread  the  solicitor's  visit. 

Beino-  unable  to  come  to  a  decision  what 
step  to  take,  she  resolved  to  let  things  run 
their  chance  for  some  little  time  longer,  hop- 
ing that  some  means  might  arise  for  obtaining 
information  on  the  subject,  without  her  being 
obliged  personally  to  take  any  active  part  in 
it.  Still,  to  use  a  common  expression,  Sarah 
did  not  like  to  eat  the  bread  of  idleness ;  and 
remembering  that  her  landlady  had  a  sister 
who  was  shopwoman  to  a  celebrated  outfitting 
warehouse  at  the  west  end  of  town,  she  deter- 
mined to  ask  if  it  would  be  possible  for  her  to 
obtain  some  employment  there,  and  this  she 
could  do  the  more  readily  as  she  was  an  excel- 
lent needlewoman.  She  spoke  to  the  landlady 
upon  the  subject,  who  promised  to  do  all  in 
her  power  to  assist  her,  and  a  few  days  after- 
wards some  specimens  of  work  were  sent  to 
her  to  test  her  capabilities,  with  the  promise 
that  if  they  were  finished  satisfactorily  she 
should  be  regularly  engaged  for  the  future  at 
a  fair  remuneration.  Sarah  had  no  difficulty 
in  accomplishing  the  task  assigned  her,  and 
that  very  rapidly.     The  work  was  sent  home 
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and  examined,  and  being  highly  approved  of 
she  was  supplied  with  regular  employment  in 
the  house. 

For  more  than  a  month  nothing  could  be 
more  quiet  than  Sarah's  life.  During  the 
greater  part  of  the  day  she  worked  assiduously 
at  her  needle,  her  moments  of  relaxation  being 
the  time  she  devoted  to  her  infant,  whom  she 
loved  passionately.  Although  in  her  eyes  it 
was  little  less  beautiful  than  an  angel,  it  was 
in  truth  a  remarkably  fine  child,  and  bid  fair 
soon  to  be  one  of  great  beauty.  Sarah  dis- 
covered, or  fancied  she  did,  a  strong  similarity 
to  Christian  in  its  features,  and  she  loved  it 
with  greater  intensity  on  that  account.  It  was 
now  some  months  old,  and  could  "  take  notice," 
and  was  consequently  more  of  a  companion  to 
its  mother.  One  afternoon,  when  she  had 
been  playing  with  the  child  for  some  time,  it 
fell  asleep.  Sarah  then  placed  it  in  its  little 
cot  which  was  by  her  side  in  the  sitting-room, 
and  had  taken  up  her  work,  when  the  door 
opened,  and  Mr.  Desbrow  stood  before  her. 
Sarah  threw  the  work  from  her,  and  rising 
from  her  seat,  for  some  moments  regarded 
him  in  speechless  astonishment  and  trepidation. 
Doubtless  he  noticed  her  agitation,  but  was 
too  much  a  man  of  the  world  to  make  any  re- 
mark on  it,    and  advancing  towards  her,    he 
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offered  her  his  hand,  which  she  took,  though 
evidently  hardly  knowing  what  she  was  doing. 
-  "  My  dear  Sarah,"  he  said  to  her,  "  nay, 
do  not  look  angry  at  my  speaking  to  you  in 
the  old  manner,  for  I  cannot  bring  my  lips  to 
call  you  by  the  name  of  the  felon  to  whom  you 
are  married  —  you  little  know  the  trouble  I 
have  had  in  finding  you.  Do  you  not  remem- 
ber I  requested  you  in  my  note  to  leave  your 
address,  that  I  might  be  able  to  communicate 
with  you,  and  to  inform  you  of  the  turn  affairs 
were  taking  ?  But  you  have  not  done  so,  or 
rather,  let  me  hope  you  did  write  to  me,  and 
that  your  letter  did  not  reach  me.  And  now, 
first,"  he  continued,  gazing  at  her  with  con- 
siderable boldness  in  his  look,  "  let  me  compli- 
ment you  on  your  appearance,  for  I  never  saw 
you  looking  so  well." 

"  Mr.  Desbrow,"  said  Sarah,  alarmed  at  his 
tone  and  manner,  "  I  tell  you  candidly,  I  pur- 
poselessly did  not  leave  my  address,  as  I  thought 
it  would  be  useless  giving  yourself  any  trouble 
about  me  until  my  husband's  affairs  were  fully 
wound  up,  and  that  then  I  would  write  to  you 
for  an  account  of  all  that  had  taken  place." 

Although  Mr.  Desbrow  easily  saw  through 
the  clumsy  excuse  Sarah  had  made,  he  merely 
said  to  her : 

"  But,    my  dear  soul,  you  must  have  been 
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kept  in  sad  ignorance  of  the  state  of  your  hus- 
band's affairs — if  I  must  term  him  so.  Why 
his  estate  not  only  did  not  yield  a  surplus  of 
one  shilling,  but  positively  there  are  several 
claims  still  unliquidated,  and  although,  of 
course,  I  did  it  with  the  greatest  pleasure  pos- 
sible, even  the  fifty-pound  note  I  forwarded  to 
you  was  from  my  own  pocket,  and  not  from 
any  portion  of  your  husband's  property." 

"  But,  Mr.  Desbrow,"  said  Sarah,  avoiding 
the  latter  portion  of  his  remark,  "  what  you 
tell  me  must  be  impossible.  My  husband's 
affairs  could  not  have  been  in  the  state  you  say 
they  were.  Even  the  last  evening  I  saw  him," 
she  continued,  colouring  up  as  she  spoke,  "  he 
told  me  his  liabilities  were  not  two-thirds  of 
the  value  of  his  property,  or  assets,  or  what- 
ever you  term  it."  Then,  with  more  resolution 
in  her  tone  than  she  was  accustomed  to  show, 
she  added,  "  And  some  one  on  my  part  ought 
to  see  the  account." 

"  On  your  part?  My  dear  Sarah,"  said  Mr. 
Desbrow,  "  why  do  you  oblige  me  to  tell  you 
such  painful  things  ?  Do  you  not  know  that 
your  husband  is  a  convicted  felon,  and  that  all 
his  goods,  even  if  he  had  any,  are  forfeited, 
and  that  you  are  not  entitled  by  law  to  the 
value  of  a  shilling  ?" 

"  I  will  not  believe  it,"  said  Sarah.     "  It  is 
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impossible  the  law  could  allow  his  wife  and 
child  to  starve.  What  harm  have  we  done  to 
his  creditors,  I  should  like  to  know  ?"  she  con- 
tinued, with  the  tears  pouring  down  her  cheeks, 
11  though  I  am  justly  punished  for  my  conduct 
to  a  good  and  honourable  man.  Ah  !  you  may 
sneer  as  much  as  you  like,  but  he  would  have 
been  a  good  and  honourable  man  to  this  day 
had  you  not  thrust  me  on  him,  which  you  know 
you  did." 

Mr.  Desbrow  calmly  smiled,  and  then,  in- 
terrupting her,  said,  "  My  dear  girl,  you  sadly 
forget  events  which  have  taken  place.  Do  you 
not  remember  how  much  I  objected  to  the  ac- 
quaintance you  had  formed  with  Christian 
Brandon  at  my  house  ?  Nay,  you  cannot  for- 
get writing  him  a  letter  on  the  subject,  telling 
him  how  much  displeased  I  was  at  your  making 
his  acquaintance,  without  inquiring  into  his 
moral  and  religious  character." 

"  And  who  dictated  the  letter  to  me  ?"  said 
Sarah,  now  fast  losing  her  temper.  "  You 
know  you  did  yourself,  villain  that  you  are. 
Since  my  marriage,"  she  continued,  "  I  have 
led  a  life  of  misery,  and  even  before  it,  and 
richly  I  deserved  it.  When  first  he  made  me 
an  offer  I  was  pleased  at  being  able  to  escape 
from  your  hands,  at  any  price ;  and  afterwards, 
when   I  knew  him   better,    and  learnt  to  ap- 
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predate  his  noble  qualities,  I  loved  him  as 
fondly  as  it  was  possible  for  woman  to  love 
man.  Over  and  over  again  was  I  tempted  to 
tell  him  the  villain  you  were,  and  the  imposi- 
tion which  was  being  practised  on  him  ;  but  the 
longer  I  knew  him  the  more  I  loved  him,  and 
I  dreaded  that  I  should  lose  him  if  he  knew  the 
truth.  Yes,  I  have  richly  deserved  all  the 
misery  I  have  suffered  and  may  suffer;  but 
is  that  any  reason,"  she  continued,  pointing  to 
the  baby's  cot,  "  why  the  poor  innocent  child 
sleeping  there  is  to  be  left  destitute  in  the 
world  ?" 

"  But,  my  dear  Sarah,  the  child's  being  left 
destitute  in  the  world  is  no  fault  of  mine.  If 
that  noble-minded  and  worthy  man  you  are  so 
fond  of  chose  to  take  to  drinking  and  gambling, 
and  forgery,  is  that  a  reason  why  I  am  to  be 
blamed  for  it  ?" 

"  I  want  nothing  from  you,"  said  Sarah, 
"  beyond  what  I  maintain  I  am  fairly  entitled 
to,  and  that  is  the  money  which  remains  after 
my  husband's  debts  have  been  paid,  and  I  am 
sure  there  is  a  considerable  sum." 

"  But,  once  more,  your  husband  is  a  felon, 
Sarah,  and  you  are  not  entitled  to  anything, 
even  if  there  were  any  surplus ;  but  there  is  not." 

"  And  I  don't  believe  you,"  said  Sarah. 

"  Well  now,  my  dear,  do  listen  to  reason," 
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he  said,  advancing  towards  her,  and  attempt- 
ing to  put  his  arm  round  her  waist,  but  she 
indignantly  thrust  him  from  her.  "  Nay,  nay, 
my  dear,"  he  continued,  "is  it  worth  while 
attempting  to  play  the  prude  in  that  manner  ? 
Have  you  altogether  forgotten  old  times  ?  You 
used  not  then  to  be  so  severe  to  me.  But  no 
matter,  you  say  you  are  convinced  there  is  a 
surplus ;  well,  come  to  my  office  any  day  you 
like,  and  I  will  willingly  show  you  the  accounts 
and  explain  everything  to  you.  I  can't  say 
fairer  than  that,  now  can  I  ?" 

"  I  will  not  go  to  your  office,"  said  Sarah, 
indignantly,  "  nor  do  I  want  you  to  come  here. 
I  will  get  somebody  else  to  look  after  my  in- 
terests, who  shall  bring  you  to  reason,  Mr. 
Desbrow,  I  assure  you." 

"  And  to  whom  would  you  apply  ?" 

"  To  Mr.  Gideon  Harcourt,"  said  Sarah,  al- 
most at  hazard. 

"  To  Gideon  Harcourt !"  said  Mr.  Desbrow, 
laughing.  v 

"Yes,"  replied  Sarah,  her  temper  now  get- 
ting the  mastery  over  her  better  judgment. 
"  Yes,  to  Mr.  Gideon  Harcourt.  He  is  a  friend 
of  my  husband's  and  mine,  and  will,  I  am 
sure,  see  me  righted.  Laugh,  if  you  please," 
she  continued,  "  but  I  am  sure,  when  I  tell 
him  all,  he  will  take  my  part." 
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"  Tell  him  all,  my  dear  ?"  said  Mr.  Desbrow, 
smiling,  and  laying  great  emphasis  on  the 
words  "  tell  him  all !"  "  Pray  do  nothing  of  the 
kind.  And  remember,  I  do  not  speak  in  my 
own  interest,  but  in  yours.  Against  me  you 
can  tell  him  nothing ;  what  you  say  will  be  to 
your  own  disadvantage.  Gideon  Harcourt 
holds  me  in  the  highest  respect,  and  he 
knows,"  he  continued,  with  a  sneer,  "that  I 
am  a  man  of  a  good  moral  character,  and 
utterly  incapable  of  the  base  conduct  you  will 
attempt  to  charge  me  with,  if  you  go  deeply 
into  the  matter.  No,  my  girl,  you  will  gain 
nothing  either  in  pocket  or  reputation  by  mak- 
ing Gideon  Harcourt  your  confidant.  Try 
some  one  else." 

Sarah  fully  saw  how  objectionable  it  would 
be  to  her  own  reputation  to  speak  to  Gideon 
Harcourt,  and  being  uuable  to  name  any  other 
person,  or  to  continue  her  conversation  with 
Mr.  Desbrow  with  any  chance  of  success,  she 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  made  no  reply 
to  the  arguments  he  made  use  of  to  console 
her. 

"  Nay,  Sarah,  my  dear,"  he  continued,  "  do 
not  give  way  in  that  manner.  Remember  you 
have  a  friend  who  loves  you  dearly,  and  would 
do  anything  to  insure  your  comfort  and  happi- 
ness, no  matter  at  what  cost  to  himself.     Nay, 
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do  not  look  at  me  in  that  ferocious  manner," 
(for,  through  her  tears,  Sarah  had  cast  on  him 
a  giance  of  contempt,  as  he  uttered  the  last 
sentence,)  "for  really  I  do  not  deserve  it. 
Come  now,  be  amenable  to  reason,  and  let  us 
talk  coolly  over  the  matter.  Now,  are  you 
listening  to  me  ?" 

Sarah  made  him  no  reply,  and  he  continued 
for  some  time  longer  in  the  same  strain,  en- 
deavouring to  impress  on  her  the  affection  in 
which  he  held  her,  and  his  readiness  to  assist 
her  in  every  way  in  his  power.  Sarah  spoke  not 
a  word,  and  appeared  to  be  utterly  unconscious 
of  all  he  was  saying.  At  last  Mr.  Desbrow's 
patience  somewhat  gave  way,  and  he  said  to 
her : 

"  Well,  my  dear  girl,  I  see  it's  of  no  use 
endeavouring  to  get  you  to  listen  to  me  to-day. 
Perhaps  another  time,  when  I  call,  for  I  intend 
doing  myself  that  pleasure,"  he  continued  sig- 
nificantly, "  you  will  be  in  a  better  temper  ;  so 
for  the  present  good-bye.  Come,  shake  hands 
with  me,  at  least.  I  don't  now  ask  for  more, 
though  perhaps  I  may  on  a  future  occasion. 
Well,  if  you  will  not,  let  it  stand  as  it  is.  I 
hope  next  time  I  see  you  I  shall  find  you  in  a 
different  frame  of  mind." 

For  some  days  after  Mr.  Desbrow's  visit, 
Sarah  remained  in  a  state  of  intense   anxiety, 
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fearing  he  might  repeat  it ;  but  she  heard  no- 
thing of  him.  Much  as  he  desired  to  renew 
his  intimacy  with  Sarah,  he  was  too  cautious 
and  clever  a  man  to  press  his  suit  at  an  in- 
opportune moment.  Not  knowing  that  she  had 
received  assistance  from  her  sister,  he  calcu- 
lated that  she  would  soon  be  at  the  end  of  her 
resources,  and  she  would  then,  in  all  proba- 
bility, if  merely  for  the  sake  of  her  child,  turn 
a  far  more  willing  ear  to  his  arguments.  But 
in  this  he  reckoned  somewhat  incorrectly,  for 
Sarah's  expenses  were  of  the  most  moderate 
description,  and  as  she  worked  industriously  at 
her  needle  she  was  able  to  make  her  sister's 
gift  last  a  considerable  time.  About  six  weeks 
after  his  former  visit,  Mr.  Desbrow  paid  Sarah 
another.  The  landlady,  acting  up  to  the  in- 
structions she  had  received,  at  first  found  some 
excuse  to  keep  him  from  entering  ;  but  on  Mr. 
Desbrow  telling  her  that  he  was  the  bearer 
of  some  important  intelligence,  she  made  no 
further  resistance,  but  allowed  him  to  go  up- 
stairs. He  found  Sarah  occupied  with  her 
needle,  looking  as  beautiful  as  when  he  had 
last  seen  her,  though  with  a  somewhat  anxious 
expression  on  her  countenance.  Nor  was  this 
without  cause,  for  not  only  were  her  finances 
now  getting  to  a  low  ebb,  but  she  had  that 
morning  received  information  from  the  ware- 
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house  that  in  consequence  of  the  slackness  of 
trade  she  could  have  no  more  work  for  some 
time. 

As  soon  as  Sarah's  eyes  fell  on  Mr.  Des- 
brow, the  expression  on  her  countenance 
changed  to  one  of  mingled  surprise  and  indig- 
nation. 

"  Might  I  ask,  sir,"  she  said  to  him  in  an 
angry  tone,  "  the  reason  of  your  visit,  when 
you  know  how  unpleasant  it  is  to  me  ?  If  you 
have  any  communication  to  make  to  me,  why 
could  you  not  have  written  ?" 

"  My  dear  Sarah,"  said  Mr.  Desbrow,  "  be- 
tween ourselves,  I  have  no  particular  com- 
munication to  make,  and  if  you  heard  my 
conversation  with  your  landlady  you  must 
understand  that  I  merely  said  that  I  was  the 
bearer  of  pleasing  intelligence  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  admission  to  you.  In  love  or  war, 
you  know,  all  artifices  are  allowable.  But  now 
tell  me,  has  not  your  angry  feeling  towards 
me  abated?  You  cannot  sav  that  I  have  been 
at  all  importunate.  I  have  given  you  ample 
time  to  get  over  your  sorrow  for  the  absence 
of  your  husband.  It  is  even  probable,"  he 
continued,  "  that  1  might  not  have  called  on 
you  as  soon  as  this,  had  I  not  been — what  shall 
I  say  ? — persecuted  with  the  idea,  for  that  is 
the  proper   expression,  that    perhaps    by    this 
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time  you  might  be  in  want  of  money,  and  if  so 
to  assure  you  that  my  purse  is  perfectly  at  your 
service." 

"  Mr.  Desbrow,"  said  Sarah,  "  I  will  not 
disguise  the  fact  from  you  that  I  have  but  little 
money  left,  and  if  any  has  been  saved  from  my 
husband's  estate,  and  you  could  let  me  have 
it,  you  would  be  doing  me  a  great  service. 
But  I  tell  you  candidly,  rather  than  receive 
it  from  you  personally  as  a  gift,  I  would 
starve." 

"  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  told  you  when  I 
was  last  here,  that  your  husband's  estate  did 
not  realise  sufficient  to  cover  his  debts,  and 
therefore  there  is  nothing  for  you  to  expect 
from  that  source,"  replied  Mr.  Desbrow.  "  At 
the  same  time,  my  purse  is  perfectly  at  your 


service." 


"  And  once  more,"  said  Sarah,  "  I  decline 
to  accept  a  shilling  from  you.  The  greatest 
satisfaction  of  my  life  would  be,  to  earn  suffi- 
cient to  return  you  the  fifty  pounds  I  am  in 
your  debt,  for  I  consider  it  in  no  other  light, 
call  it  by  what  name  you  please." 

"  But  my  dear  Sarah,"  said  Mr.  Desbrow, 
"  if  not  for  your  own  sake  at  least  for  your 
child." 

"Yes,"  said  Sarah,  the  tears  coming  into 
her  eyes  as  she  spoke,  "  I  am  perfectly  willing 
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to  admit  her  future  seems  gloomy  indeed.  But 
I  understand  you  perfectly  well,  Mr.  Desbrow, 
and  I  assure  you  it  is  solely  losing  time  in  pur- 
suing the  course  you  are  now  doing.  If  you 
know  anything  of  me,  you  know  that  I  can  be 
as  determined  as  it  is  possible  for  a  woman  to 
be,  and  my  fixed  resolution  is,  that  nothing 
shall  ever  induce  me  to  be  again  on  even 
friendly  terms  with  you,  let  the  consequence 
be  what  it  may.  And  now,  sir,"  she  continued, 
drawing  herself  up  with  so  much  dignity  of 
manner,  that  it  seemed  in  Mr.  Desbrow' s  eyes 
to  add  another  beauty  to  her,  "  I  insist  on  your 
immediately  leaving  me." 

"  You  look  so  beautiful,  Sarah,"  said  Mr. 
Desbrow,  "it  is  really  impossible  for  me  to 
obey  you." 

"  Then,  sir,"  she  continued,  "  I  must  find 
somebody  who  will  oblige  you.  On  my  word 
of  honour,  if  you  do  not  leave  the  room  this 
moment,  I  will  call  my  landlady  and  request 
her  to  bring  a  policeman.  You  have  now  your 
choice,  sir,  do  as  you  please."  So  saying,  she 
advanced  towards  the  bell  to  put  her  threat  into 
execution. 

Mr.  Desbrow,  seeing  the  determined  humour 
she  was  in,  merely  said  to  her  : 

"  There  is  no  occasion,  Sarah,  for  any  dis- 
reputable or  scandalous  scene  to  take  place,  I 
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will  leave  this  moment."     He  advanced  towards 
the  door,  and  then   turning    suddenly   round, 
said  to  her,  with  a  triumphant  smile  upon  his 
countenance,  "  One  word  more,  Sarah,  and  I 
o-o.     You  must  be  reconciled  to  me,  my  dear 
girl,  for  I  love  you  too  dearly  not  to  be  friends 
again  ;    and  when   once  I   determine    upon  a 
point,    you  know  well   I    generally  have    my 
own  way.     Now,  good  bye.     I  shall  give  you 
full  time   to   allow  your  anger  to  calm    itself 
before  I  call   again.     In    the  meantime,"    he 
added  very  significantly,  "  should  you  wish  to 
see  me— for  it  strikes  me  before  long  you  will 
— you  have  merely  to  write  me  a  line,  and  I 
will  call  on  you  within  an  hour  after  I   receive 
your  letter." 

After  the  first  ebullition  of   anger    at    Mr. 

Desbrow's  visit  had  subsided,  Sarah  began  to 

think  coolly  over  her  position.     She  had  now 

but  a  few  pounds  left,  and  when  they  were 

exhausted,  as  she  could  no  longer  obtain  work, 

her  prospects  appeared  black  indeed.     Sorely 

as  she  objected  again  to  become  a  recipient  of 

her  sister's   bounty,    she  found    she    had  no 

alternative  but  to  write  to  her.     She  narrated 

to  her  the   deplorable  condition    she  was  in, 

and  laid  great  stress  upon  the  villany  of  Mr. 

Desbrow,  who  instead  of  acting  as  her  friend, 

had  persecuted  her  in  a  most  disgraceful  man- 
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ner,  refusing  to  allow  her  one  shilling  of  the 
surplus  of  her  husband's  estate,  which  she  was 
certain  amounted  to   several  hundred  pounds. 
She  then  told  her  that  for  some  months  past 
she  had  worked   industriously  at  her   needle, 
and  had  earned  sufficient  to   maintain  herself 
and  baby,  at  least,    with  the  addition  of  the 
money  her  sister  had  sent  her.     Unfortunately 
at  the  present  moment  she  could  get  no  work, 
in  consequence  of  the  slackness  of  trade,  but 
she  hoped  better  times  were  in  store  for  her. 
She  told  her  sister  it  would  have  given  her  the 
greatest  pleasure  could   she  see  a  prospect  of 
returning  to  her  the  money  she  had  already 
advanced,  but  that  she  could  not  hope  to  do. 
She   begged  Charlotte    to   send    her    over  at 
once  some  pecuniary  aid,  or  there  was  little 
doubt   she  must  apply  to  the    parish  for  as- 
sistance. 

Sarah's  finances  began  gradually  to  diminish 
as  the  time  for  an  answer  to  her  letter  to  Char- 
lotte drew  nigh.  She  was  now  reduced  to 
her  last  sovereign,  and  day  after  day  anxiously 
listened  for  the  postman's  knock.  At  length 
she  had  barely  a  shilling  left  in  the  world,  and 
just  as  she  was  realising  this  alarming  fact, 
Mr.  Desbrow  contrived  to  obtain  another  inter- 
view with  her,  and  pleaded  his  cause  with  all 
the  eloquence  he  was  master  of.     With  star- 
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vation  almost  staring  her  in  the  face,  she 
resolutely  refused  to  listen  to  him  or  to  accept 
any  assistance  at  his  hand.  In  fact,  so  much 
independence  was  there  in  her  tone  and  man- 
ner that  he  felt  considerably  puzzled,  and 
began  to  imagine  she  received  pecuniary  as- 
sistance from  some  other  quarter.  Finding 
Sarah  was  extremely  cool  and  determined  with 
him,  on  leaving  the  house  he  secretly  inquired 
of  the  landlady  whether  her  lodger  had  lately 
received  any  visitors.  The  woman  told  him 
that  she  had  not,  and  being  of  a  naturally 
communicative  disposition,  Mr.  Desbrow  easily 
drew  her  into  conversation,  and  learnt  from 
her  that  she  was  afraid  Sarah  was  worrying 
herself  at  not  receiving  a  letter  she  expected 
from  Canada. 

Sarah,  having  heard  the  voices  of  her  land- 
lady and  Mr.  Desbrow  in  conversation,  after- 
wards inquired  of  the  former  what  they  had 
been  speaking  about,  and  was  told  in  reply  all 
that  had  taken  place  between  them.  Mr. 
Desbrow,  now  fully  convinced  that  Sarah  must 
be  in  distress,  and  therefore  more  inclined  to 
listen  to  him,  called  almost  daily  at  the  lodg- 
ings, but  without  once  being  able  to  see  her, 
Sarah  having  given  express  orders  that  he  was 
not  to  be  admitted.  At  length,  finding  his 
persecution  intolerable,  she  determined  to  leave 
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the  house  and  take  lodgings  in  a  different  part 
of  London,  where  he  would  not  be  able  to 
find  her.  She  candidly  explained  to  her  land- 
lady the  reason,  who,  sympathising  with  her, 
allowed  her  to  leave  the  house  more  than  a 
fortnight's  rent  in  her  debt,  under  the  promise 
that  she  would  pay  her  as  soon  as  she  was 
again  in  work  or  had  received  a  remittance 
from  her  sister. 

Sarah  now  removed  with  her  child  to  an 
obscure  lodging  of  one  room  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Borough,  leaving  her  servant  with 
the  landlady  of  the  house  she  had  just  left,  as  she 
was  no  longer  able  to  keep  her  herself.  When 
reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb  a  letter  arrived  from 
her  sister  containing  a  twenty-pound  note,  and 
informing  her  that  she  would  have  written 
sooner,  but  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  her 
husband  her  mind  had  been  so  much  distressed 
she  had  been  unable  to  attend  to  any  other 
subject.  Although  in  a  bad  state  of  health 
herself,  she  intended  remaining  in  Canada  till 
her  husband's  affairs  were  wound  up,  and  then 
she  would  leave  for  England,  where  she  pro- 
posed taking  a  house  near  London,  and  hoped 
Sarah  and  the  child  would  live  with  her.  Sarah 
wrote  to  her  sister  at  once,  thanking  her  for 
the  assistance  she  had  rendered  her,  sympa- 
thising with  her  on  the  death  of  her  husband, 
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and  stating  the  great  happiness  it  would  give 
her  once  more  to  see  her  in  England. 

About  the  same  time  Sarah  again  obtained 
work,  though  on  this  occasion  from  a  house  in 
the  City,  and  by  economising  the  gift  her  sister 
had  sent  her,  she  for  some  months  contrived  to 
live  in  comparative  comfort. 


CHAPTER  III. 

AN   INTERESTING   LOCALITY. 

A  LAPSE  of  three  years  lias  taken  place  since 
the  conclusion  of  our  last  chapter,  and  our 
narrative  opens  in  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  McNeil, 
surgeon    and   licentiate    of   the   Apothecaries' 
Company.     The  locality  in  which  this  gentle- 
man's residence  was  situated  enjoys  perhaps  a 
worse  reputation  than  any  other  in  London,  for 
although   the   notorious    Bluegate  Fields    and 
Tiger  Bay  in  St.  George' s-in-the-East,  as  well 
as  one  or  two  spots  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Drury  Lane,  might  come  np  to  it  in  vice  and 
poverty,  all  these  put  together  would  not  cover 
as  large   a  space   of  ground,  nor  would  their 
aggregate  population  equal  it  in  numbers.     The 
locality  alluded  to  is  what  is  generally  known 
as  "the  Kent  Street  district"  in  the  borough 
of  Southwark,  and  as  it  is  more  than  probable 
the  reader  is  unacquainted  with  the  locality — 
and  moreover,  it  is   very  difficult   to  find — a 
short  description  of  it  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
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The  Kent  Street  district  then  commences  at 
the  rear  of  St.  George's  Church,  in  the  High 
Street  of  the  Borough,  and  occupies  a  sort  of 
triangle,  the  base  of  which  (Kent  Street  proper) 
is  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  the  area  filled 
by  a  congeries  of  long  lanes  and  blind  alleys  of 
houses  of  the  most  poverty-stricken  and  wretched 
description.  Here  and  there  are  some  small 
premises  for  carrying  on  different  businesses, 
which  would  hardly  be  tolerated  in  any  other 
neighbourhood,  the  most  respectable  among 
them  being  a  knacker's  yard,  and  some  sheds 
for  smoking  haddocks.  The  aspect  and  re- 
putation of  the  population  in  Kent  Street  and 
its  tributaries  are  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the 
locality  in  which  they  reside.  There  are  in  it 
perhaps  a  greater  number  of  thieves  than  the 
whole  of  Whitechapel  and  the  Eastern  districts 
can  boast  of.  Some  of  the  lanes  in  the  Kent 
Street  district  are  wholly  inhabited  by  them, 
and  have  so  bad  a  reputation  that  policemen 
never  enter  them  singly.  Nor  do  the  thieves 
in  this  quarter  appear  in  any  manner  whatever 
to  disguise  their  occupation,  and  they  are  per- 
fectly well  known  to  each  other  and  the  police 
in  general. 

But  bad  as  their  reputation  may  be,  they  are 
comparatively  respectable  when  compared  with 
their   female   associates,   who   are   even   more 
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numerous  than  the  thieves  themselves.  Any- 
thing more  revolting  than  the  appearance  and 
behaviour  of  the  majority  of  these  women,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  The  men  occa- 
sionly — even  though  it  be  from  sheer  hypocrisy 
— may  adopt  for  the  time  when  they  leave  the 
district  something  of  a  respectable  appear- 
ance, but  the  women  not  only  utterly  ignore 
all  decency  and  every  attribute  which  makes 
woman  honourable,  but  seem  even  to  glory  in 
their  own  degradation,  and  flaunt,  as  it  were, 
their  vice  and  infamy  in  triumph  and  defiance 
in  the  faces  of  the  reputable  when  they  quit 
their  neighbourhood  to  enter  one  of  the  more 
respectable  streets  in  the  Borough.  But  per- 
haps the  most  lamentable  feature  of  the  whole 
is,  that  amidst  this  seething  mass  of  vice  and 
crime  may  be  found  thousands  of  poor  creatures 
obliged  by  poverty  to  dwell  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  who  soon,  unhappily,  become  ac- 
customed to  language  which  formerly  would 
have  shocked  them,  and  acts  they  had  hitherto 
held  in  abhorrence. 

Yet  it  is  singular  to  notice  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  close  proximity  and  daily  communication 
which  occurs  between  the  honest  population 
and  the  more  disreputable,  the  former,  if  adults, 
rarely  become  dishonest,  but  in  spite  of  all  the 
misery  they  have  to  endure,    both  men    and 
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women  maintain  an  unflinching  integrity.  A 
remarkable  feature  to  be  seen  in  the  population 
of  this  locality  is  the  intimacy  existing  between 
the  costermongers  and  the  thieves.  The  cos- 
termonger  is  fond  of  a  sharp  bargain,  and  oc- 
casionally apt  in  the  way  of  business  to  ap- 
proach somewhat  too  closely  the  line  which  se- 
parates dishonesty  from  integrity ;  but  on  the 
whole,  he  is  very  rarely  a  thief,  or  seldom  com- 
mits any  open  act  of  dishonesty.  And  then, 
again,  it  may  be  said  in  his  favour,  that  if  he 
does  occasionally  make  a  bargain  of  doubtful  in- 
tegrity, as  a  general  rule,  he  never  exceeds,  or 
even  comes  up  to  what  is  sometimes  perpetrated 
among  merchants  and  capitalists  in  the  E.C. 
district  of  the  metropolis,  not  only  without 
censure,  but  who  thereby  acquire  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  excellent  and  acute  men  of  busi- 
ness. 

Those  in  the  Kent  Street  district  most  de- 
serving of  pity  are  the  respectable  portion  of 
the  female  population,  and.  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  in  no  part  of  the  metropolis  can  female 
integrity  and  respectability  be  found  more  beau- 
tifully developed.  The  way  some  of  these  poor 
creatures  will  maintain  a  life  of  integrity,  and 
the  amount  of  labour  they  will  perform  for  the 
most  trifling  remuneration  rather  than  either 
come  upon  the  parish  or  commit  a  dishonest 
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action,  is  perfectly  astounding.  Not  only  are 
they  driven  to  the  most  painful  solicitude  in 
finding  food  for  their  families,  but  they  are 
under  the  continued  anxiety  of  keeping  their 
children  from  associating  with  the  young  thieves 
and  bad  characters  in  the  district.  Nor  is  this 
any  unnecessary  precaution,  for,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  Philanthropic  Society's  schools, 
as  well  as  those  of  other  reformatories  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  the  Kent  Street 
district  furnishes  them  with  more  pupils  than 
almost  all  the  other  disreputable  parts  of  the 
metropolis  put  together. 

At  a  corner  of  one  of  the  better  lanes  lead- 
ing out  of  Kent  Street  stands  the  residence  of 
our  new  acquaintance,  Mr.  McNeil.  His  house 
was  very  small,  containing  but  six  rooms,  in- 
cluding his  shop  or  dispensary,  as  he  called  it, 
and  of  the  most  modest  and  unpretending  des- 
cription, indeed  the  emoluments  arising  from 
his  profession  (and  he  had  no  other  income), 
would  not  have  allowed  him  to  maintain  a 
more  expensive  establishment.  Although  a 
man  of  very  great  ability  and  sound  knowledge 
in  his  profession,  Mr.  McNeil  had  always  been 
unfortunate,  or  rather,  he  had  never  been  able 
to  rise  in  the  world,  but  had  been  doomed  to 
remain  always  on  the  lowest  rung  of  the  profes- 
sional ladder,  while  he  saw  many  without  a  tithe 
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of  his  capabilities  rise  to  fortune  and  reputation 
over  his  head.  Nor  was  this  from  any  fault  of 
his  own,  for,  added  to  his  other  qualifications, 
he  was  industrious,  honourable,  and  humane. 
It  was  nature — and  nature  alone — who  was  to 
blame  for  his  want  of  success  in  the  world. 
For  while  she  gave  him  a  brain  of  such  excel- 
lence, few  could  surpass  it,  and  had  endowed 
him  with  industry,  humanity,  honour,  and  intel- 
ligence, his  body  was  so  diminutive  as  consider- 
ably to  mar  his  good  qualities  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public  at  large,  and  the  more  respectable  class 
of  patients  in  particular.  Although  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  life  he  had  frequently  strenu- 
ously endeavoured  to  get  into  notice,  unfortu- 
nately some  taller  man  seemed  invariably  to 
push  forward  and  conceal  him.  He  wished  to 
obtain  an  appointment  in  the  army  or  navy, 
and  would  have  succeeded  if  in  those  days,  as 
in  the  present,  professional  skill  and  learning, 
and  honourable  bearing,  had  been  the  sole  re- 
quisites for  the  appointment ;  but,  unfortunately, 
the  posts  in  the  days  we  are  writing  of  were 
given  by  patronage,  so  that  whenever  poor  Mr. 
McNeil  had  an  opportunity  of  getting  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  some  influential  person,  he 
was  invariably  unsuccessful,  his  diminutive  ap- 
pearance acting  so  prejudicially  against  him. 
At  length  he  determined  to  apply    to    Sir 
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Astley  Cooper,  who  had  been  principal  surgeon 
of  the  hospital  where  Mr.  McNeil  had  studied. 
Sir  Astley  received  him  with  great  cordiality. 
"  My  dear  fellow,"  he  told  him  candidly, 
"  take  my  advice,  and  give  up  all  idea  of 
getting  into  the  army  or  navy.  The  fact  is, 
you're  too  short,  and  if  I  obtained  an  appoint- 
ment for  you,  you  would  be  worried  to  death 
by  the  jokes  of  your  companions.  Try  private 
practice." 

Mr.  McNeil  determined  to  follow  his  advice, 
and,  thanks  to  the  kindness  of  his  mother  (the 
widow  of  an  officer  in  the  army),  he  took  a 
house  in  a  respectable  neighbourhood  and  fur- 
nished it,  but  he  got  no  practice.  He  was 
obliged  to  confess  to  her  the  ill-success  of  his 
attempt,  and  the  old  lady  set  her  brain  to 
work  to  discover  the  cause.  Now,  diminutive 
as  Mr.  McNeil  was  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  in 
general,  the  Apollo  himself  could  hardly — in 
point  of  personal  appearance — have  been  less 
blameless  than  was  her  only  son  John  in  the 
eyes  of  his  mother.  "  My  dear,"  she  said  to 
him,  "  I  am  fully  persuaded  the  cause  of  your 
want  of  success  arises  from  the  fact  that  you 
have  no  wife.  Now  if  you  could  find  some 
nice  young  lady  with  a  little  property,  sufficient 
to  pay  the  rent  of  your  house,  for  example — 
for  don't  be  mercenary  and  look  for  too  much 
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— she  would  assist  you  in  making  acquaint- 
ances, as  well  as  superintend  your  domestic 
arrangements.  Take  my  advice,  now,  and 
look  out  for  a  wife  without  delay.  You  will 
have  no  difficulty,  believe  me.  Plenty  will  be 
glad  to  accept  your  offer." 

Mr.  McNeil,  encouraged  by  the  advice  of 
his  mother,  determined  to  follow  it ;  and  a  few 
weeks  afterwards  he  proposed  to  a  young  lady, 
who,  however,  declined  the  offer  without 
giving  any  special  reason  for  doing  so.  Being 
a  man  of  persevering  temperament,  he  made 
offers  consecutively  to  several  others ;  but, 
alas !  all  without  effect,  and  he  could  not  at 
last  disguise  from  himself  the  real  truth — he 
was  too  short.  He  struggled  on  manfully  for 
some  years,  his  mother  assisting  him  from  her 
limited  resources.  She  would  willingly  have 
gone  on  assisting  him  till  she  had  spent  her 
last  shilling,  so  much  did  she  love  him ;  but 
his  sense  of  justice,  as  well  as  his  affection  for 
her,  would  allow  him  to  be  a  burden  on  her 
no  longer.  He  now  told  his  mother  that  he 
should  give  up  all  hopes  of  a  respectable  prac- 
tice, and  look  out  for  some  poor  district  where 
if  his  emoluments  were  small,  his  expenses 
would  be  in  proportion. 

After  seeking  for  some  time— his  finances 
getting  gradually  lower  the  while — he  at  length 
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selected  the  house  in  Kent  Street.  He  induced 
hismother  to  reside  with  him,  who  also  acted 
as  his  housekeeper.  A  girl  from  the  ragged  - 
school  in  the  neighbourhood  was  engaged  as 
servant-of-all-work,  and  a  lad  who  had  lately 
passed  three  years  in  the  Eedhill  Reformatory, 
and  had  left  with  a  good  reputation — which  he 
afterwards  maintained — acted  as  his  errand- 
boy.  And  here  may  be  noticed  the  only  act 
of  deception  the  doctor  was  ever  known  to  be 
guilty  of.  After  he  had  fitted  up  his  dispensary 
as  respectably  as  his  means  would  allow,  he 
had  a  raised  plank,  some  six  inches  in  height, 
placed  behind  the  counter  on  which  he  stood 
when  making  up  medicines,  or  giving  advice 
to  casual  patients  who  dropped  in  on  him, 
thereby  concealing  from  strangers  the  diminu- 
tive figure  he  was.  And  really  he  succeeded 
to  a  considerable  extent,  for  his  head  and 
shoulders  were  large  enough  for  a  full-sized 
man,  and,  when  standing  on  his  board,  he 
presented  an  imposing,  and,  almost  command- 
ing appearance. 

For  the  first  year  or  so  after  Mr.  McNeil 
commenced  practising  in  the  neighbourhood  he 
had  very  up-hill  work,  but  as  he  became  better 
known  he  became  better  liked.  So  well  known 
was  he  at  last,  and  so  much  liked,  that  he  was 
able  to  go  with  perfect  impunity  into  localities 
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where  no  policeman  dared  to  venture  alone. 
As  a  proof  of  the  favour  he  was  held  in  even 
by  the  most  degraded  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  district,  as  he  was  one  morning  re- 
turning home  after  having  visited  a  patient 
in  one  of  the  worst  lanes,  he  saw  a  wretched 
woman  —  whose  dress  and  appearance  told 
too  well  her  avocation — furiously  belabouring 
with  her  fist  a  young  boy  of  some  fourteen 
years  of  age,  whom  she  was  pushing  to- 
wards him.  When  they  had  reached  him, 
she  said,  "  Now,  you  young  villain  !  give  the 
doctor  back  his  '  wipe  ;'  and  remember,  if  ever 
you  attempt  such  a  thing  again,  I'll  break  your 
neck."  "  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,"  said  the 
young  thief,  as  he  presented  the  doctor  with 
the  handkerchief,  which  he  had  stolen  from 
his  pocket  when  he  went  to  visit  his  patient, — 
"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  I  didn't  know 
who  you  was,  or  I  wouldn't  have  done  it." 

But  besides  those  we  have  noticed  as  form- 
ing the  staff  of  the  doctor's  household,  was 
another  inmate  who  had  lately  been  added  to  it 
—a  beautiful  little  girl,  between  three  and  four 
years  of  age,  who  was  the  delight  not  only  of 
the  doctor  himself,  but  his  mother,  the  little 
maid-of-all-work,  and  the  reformed  thief  who 
acted  as  errand-boy.  In  fact,  so  much  was 
made  of  the  child,  that  she  appeared  in  a  very 
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fair  way  of  being  spoilt,  and  this  not  alto- 
gether from  the  doctor's  indulgence,  but  from  the 
winning  ways  Nature  had  endowed  her  with. 
Whatever  little  fault  she  might  commit,  she 
would  plead  so  persuasively  and  attractively  for 
the  pardon  of  those  she  had  offended,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  refuse  her.  This  child  was 
the  joy  of  the  doctor's  life,  and  he  was  in  the 
habit,  after  the  duties  of  the  day  were  over, 
of  keeping  her  up  to  chat  with  him  to  a  far 
later  hour  than  the  more  matronly  skill  of 
his  mother  approved,  or  than  he  would  himself 
have  sanctioned  had  he  been  called  upon  to 
give  an  opinion  on  a  similar  subject  in  the 
house  of  one  of  his  patients.  Altogether, 
things,  at  the  time  we  are  writing  of,  were 
passing  smoothly  enough  for  the  doctor.  His 
earnings  were  ample  for  his  modest  establish- 
ment, and,  beyond  that,  he  held  a  district  ap- 
pointment under  the  parish,  which  not  only 
brought  him  a  small,  though  certain  annual 
salary,  but,  moreover,  he  had  an  extra  fee  of 
half  a  guinea  for  every  maternity  case  he  at- 
tended ;  and  as  olive  branches  appear  to  spring 
up  with  a  greater  profusion  the  poorer  the  lo- 
cality these  cases  alone  made  a  material  increase 
in  his  income. 

Late  one  evening,  after  Mr.  McNeil  had  been 
detained   for  several  hours   attending   one  of 
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these  cases,  lie  returned  home  in  a  state  almost 
of  exhaustion,  for  since  his  breakfast  in  the 
morning  he  had  been  too  busy  to  obtain  any 
nourishment,  and  when  he  returned  to  dinner 
he  was  called  out  to  attend  the  poor  woman 
in  her  confinement.  Fortunately  for  him,  on 
arriving  at  his  house,  he  found  his  mother  had 
prepared  for  him  a  most  appetizing  supper,  to 
which  he  did  ample  justice.  When  it  was  over, 
and  he  was  indulging  himself  with  his  pipe, 
his  mother  asked  him  whether  he  did  not  think 
it  was  time  to  close  the  shop,  as  it  was  getting 
late.  Mr.  McNeil  admitted  she  was  right,  and 
called  to  the  boy,  who  was  in  the  dispensary, 
to  close  the  shutters.  Finding  he  did  not 
answer,  the  doctor  rose  from  his  chair,  and 
entering  the  shop  found  the  poor  fellow  with 
his  head  on  his  arms,  which  were  folded  on  the 
counter,  fast  asleep.  Mr.  McNeil  now  advanced 
to  arouse  him,  when  the  door  opened,  and  a 
woman  entered  the  shop.  She  was  of  middle 
height,  very  stout,  and,  apparently,  between 
forty  and  fifty  years  of  age.  Although  she 
was  abundantly  clad — even  taking  into  consi- 
deration the  coldness  of  the  weather- — her  dress 
was  in  rags,  and  very  dirty,  her  general  ap- 
pearance being,  in  fact,  far  more  slatternly 
than  poverty-stricken.  Her  face  was  red  and 
bloated,  and  from  her  thick  utterance,  and  in- 
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flamed  eye,  as  well  as  the  strong  smell  of  rum 
which  pervaded  her  person,  she  had  evidently 
been  drinking.  Altogether,  there  was  some- 
thing exceedingly  repulsive  in  her  appearance, 
and  the  doctor  inquired,  somewhat  sharply, 
what  it  was  she  wanted. 

"  Oh  !  if  you  please,  sir,"  she  stammered  out, 
"  my  master  is  took  very  ill  with  the  horrors, 
and  I  want  you  to  come  and  see  him  directly." 

"Where  does  your  master  live?"  inquired 
the  doctor. 

"  In  Paradise  Row,  sir." 

"Which  Paradise  Row  is  it,  for  I  believe 
there  are  about  half-a-dozen  of  them  about 
here?" 

The  woman  attempted  to  explain  the  par- 
ticular locality  in  which  her  master's  house 
was  situated,  but  her  utterance  was  so  thick 
and  her  mind  so  confused,  it  was  impossible  to 
understand  her. 

"  If  your  master  is  really  very  ill,"  said  the 
doctor,  "  I  have  no  objection  to  go  back  with 
you ;  but  if  he  could  wait  till  the  morning  it 
would  suit  me  better." 

"  Oh  !  master's  very  ill,  sir,  I  assure  you," 
the  woman  replied,  "  and  I'm  not  a  person  to 
deceive  anybody." 

"  Well,  then,  wait  a  few  minutes  and  I  will 
go  with  you." 
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Mr.  McNeil  immediately  put  on  his  great 
coat,  and  after  giving  his  mother  notice  that 
he  was  about  to  leave  the  house,  -started  off  in 
company  with  the  woman.  The  poor  doctor, 
however,  had  hardly  quitted  home  before  he 
began  to  regret  he  had  acceded  to  the  woman's 
request,  and  almost  felt  inclined  to  turn  back 
again  and  leave  her.  When  in  his  house,  her 
state  of  intoxication  might  have  been  con- 
sidered doubtful;  but  once  emerged  into  the 
cool  air,  all  indecision  on  the  subject  quickly 
vanished.  Her  step  became  very  uncertain, 
and  to  the  little  doctor's  horror  and  disgust, 
she  attempted  to  lean  her  arm  on  his  shoulder 
to  keep  herself  from  staggering.  More  than 
once  he  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  her,  but 
the  consideration  that  a  fellow  creature's  life 
was  in  danger  restrained  him.  The  idea  then 
occurred  to  him  that  if  he  could  make  her  con- 
verse, he  should  be  able  to  get  her  along 
with  less  difficulty,  and  certainly  when  her 
tongue  was  once  loosed  she  walked  on  with 
tolerable  steadiness,  talking  the  while  most 
volubly.  Mr.  McNeil  began  the  conversation 
by  asking  her  to  describe  her  master's  symp- 
toms. The  woman  in  reply  said,  !'  he  was  like 
mad,  and  talked  all  sorts  of  nonsense." 

"  I  suppose  he  is  a  hard  drinker,"  Mr.  McNeil 
remarked. 
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"  Oh !  no,  sir,  he's  not ;  that's  to  say  not 
particularly  so.  It's  true  he  likes  a  drop  now 
and  then,  like  any  other  gentleman ;  and  when 
he's  in  a  good  humour  he's  very  generous  with 
his  liquor  to  others,  so  nobody  has  a  right  to 
speak  against  him." 

"  Is  he  a  good  master  ?"  inquired  the  doctor, 
rather  for  the  purpose  of  sayiug  something 
than  having  the  slightest  interest  in  the  an- 
swer. 

"As  good  a  master  as  ever  lived.  He's 
rather  passionate,  I  must  say  that,  and  then 
he  swears  a  good  deal.  But  lor'  bless  you,  I 
know  him  so  well  I  don't  mind  him.  He 
does  sometimes  hurt  my  feelings  by  flinging 
things  at  me,  but  then  he  soon  forgives  and 
forgets  it." 

"  He  must  be  an  amiable  man,  certainly," 
said  the  doctor,  sarcastically. 

"  He's  a  Christian  both  by  name  and  nature," 
she  said,  and  then  burst  into  an  absurd  fit 
of  laughter  at  her  own  wit. 

Mr.  McNeil  inquired  what  she  meant,  and 
found  she  was  alluding  to  the  name  of  her 
master. 

"  And  what  is  Mr.  Christian  ?"  he  asked, 
after  a  short  pause. 

"A  retired  gentleman,  sir,  living  on  his 
fortune,"  she  answered,  somewhat  shortly. 
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The  idea,  for  the  moment,  crossed  Mr. 
McNeil's  mind  that  the  locality  they  were  then 
io,  which  was  about  the  worst  in  the  district, 
was  hardly  calculated  for  the  residence  of  a 
gentleman  of  fortune.  He  made  no  remark, 
however,  to  the  woman,  but  continued  to 
question  her  about  her  master's  business.  But 
drunk  as  she  was,  she  avoided  any  question 
he  put  to  her  with  an  amount  of  readiness  which 
perfectly  surprised  him. 

They  now  entered  a  singular-lookiug  street 
of  small  houses,  in  the  centre  of  which,  how- 
ever, stood  three  of  considerably  more  sub- 
stantial appearance  than  the  rest,  being  good, 
well-built  residences,  a  few  feet  farther  from 
the  road  than  the  others  in  the  row,  as  if 
ashamed  to  be  seen  in  such  a  disreputable 
neighbourhood.  Possibly  they  were  erected 
while  the  locality  had  some  pretensions  to  res- 
pectability, but  if  so,  it  must  have  been  many 
years  since,  as  the  small,  miserable-looking 
houses  near  had  evidently  stood  where  they 
were  for  many  years.  At  the  centre  house  of 
the  three  the  woman  stopped,  and  taking  a 
key  from  her  pocket  attempted  to  open  the 
door;  but,  from  her  intoxicated  state,  she  was 
unable  to  succeed.  The  doctor  took  the  key 
from  her,  and  having  opened  the  door,  the 
woman   attempted   to  lead  him  along  a  dark 
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passage.     Presently  a  hoarse  voice  from   the 
back  room  inquired  who  was  there. 
-"It's  ODly  the  doctor,"  replied  the  woman. 

"  Oh !    is    that    all,"    growled    the   voice ; 
"  wait  a  moment  and  I'll  give  you  a  light." 

Presently  the  doctor  heard  a  lucifer  match 
struck,  and  the  moment  afterwards  a  man's 
arm  was  thrust  out  from  the  door  at  the  end 
of  the  passage,  holding  a  lighted  candle  in  his 
hand,  which  the  woman  took  and  then  pre- 
ceded the  doctor  upstairs.  From  the  momen- 
tary glance  he  had  of  the  hall  and  staircase, 
they  appeared  dirty  and  paperless,  yet,  as  if 
more  from  neglect  than  being  out  of  repair. 
The  woman  entered  a  bed-room  on  the 
first-floor,  and  then  introduced  the  doctor  to 
his  patient.  The  first  glance  told  all;  his 
patient  was  labouring  under  a  most  severe 
attack  of  delirium  tremens.  Indeed,  the  first 
moment  he  saw  him,  he  almost  feared  the  case 
was  hopeless.  After  a  moment's  examina- 
tion, however,  he  found  life  to  be  stronger  in 
his  patient  than  appeared  at  first  sight.  The 
doctor  asked  the  woman  if  there  was  any 
brandy  in  the  house  ? 

"  No,  sir  ;  there's  plenty  of  rum,  if  that  will 
do  as  well?"  she  answered. 

The  doctor  having  replied  that  it  would,  the 
woman  quitted  the  room,  leaving  the  candle  on 
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the  table,  and  profiting  by  her  absence,  McNeil 
proceeded  to  examine  the  patient  and  his  sur- 
roundings more  particularly,  and  also  to  make 
what  observations  he  could  which  would  bear 
upon  the  case.  The  sick  man  was  evidently 
in  the  prime  of  life,  and  as  well  as  the  doctor 
could  judge  from  the  distorted  state  of  his 
features,  naturally  good-looking,  if  not  hand- 
some. As  it  was,  the  magnificent  shape  of 
his  brow,  and  white,  well  set,  regular  teeth, 
particularly  struck  his  attention.  He  was  evi- 
dently a  man  of  herculean  strength,  tall,  without 
being  gigantic,  and  of  an  extraordinary  breadth 
of  chest.  Having  examined  his  patient,  the  doc- 
tor now  cast  his  eye  round  the  room.  Every- 
thing was  dirty  and  torn — sheets,  blankets, 
counterpane,  and  curtains  were  all  alike 
dilapidated,  and  yet  there  was  no  appearance 
of  poverty  in  the  room.  The  bedstead  was 
good  and  even  handsome ;  the  bedclothes 
seemed  of  excellent  quality,  and  were  certainly 
abundant,  but  these  and  the  remainder  of  the 
furniture  bore  the  same  aspect  of  ill-use  or 
neglect.  All  had  originally  been  good,  and 
was  still  not  old,  but  stained,  broken,  or  spoilt. 
There  was  a  degree  of  disreputability  over 
everything  which,  accustomed  as  the  doctor 
was  to  misery  and  vice  in  all  its  phases,  dis- 
gusted him  extremely. 
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In  a  few  minutes  the  woman  returned  with  a 
glass  tumbler  half  full  of  rum.  With  some 
little  difficulty  the  doctor  contrived  to  raise  the 
sick  man's  head,  and  place  the  spirit  to  his 
lips.  The  effect  was  magical.  As  soon  as  he 
had  tasted  the  rum,  the  expression  of  eagerness 
on  his  face  to  swallow  the  whole  became  per- 
fectly frightful.  Not  content  with  the  mo- 
derate quantity  the  doctor  had  given  him,  he 
raised  his  trembling  hands  to  press  the  glass  to 
his  lips,  and  in  so  doing  narrowly  escaped 
throwing  its  contents  over  the  bed.  When  he 
had  nearly  drank  the  whole,  he  laid  his  head 
again  on  the  pillow,  and  the  doctor  anxiously 
waited  for  the  result  of  the  spirit  he  had  ad- 
ministered. For  a  moment  his  patient  remained 
perfectly  quiet.  Then  partial  intelligence  re- 
turned to  his  face,  and  he  looked  anxiously 
around  him.  His  eye  first  fell  on  the  doctor, 
and  he  seemed  to  have  some  difficulty  in  com- 
prehending why  he  was  there. 

"  That's  the  doctor,  sir,  come  to  see  you," 
said  the  woman  from  the  other  side  of  the  bed. 

On  hearinsr  her  voice  the  sick  man  turned 
his  head  in  her  direction,  and  after  regarding 
her  with  a  prolonged  stare,  began,  at  first 
slowly  and  then  more  rapidly,  to  abuse  her  in 
such  language  as  perfectly  to  astonish  the  doc- 
tor, accustomed  as  he  was  to  the  bad  language 
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current  in  the  district.  It  was  the  most  fluent 
and  extraordinary  torrent  of  blasphemy  and 
vulgarity  he  had  ever  heard.  Mr.  McNeil  looked 
at  the  woman  with  wonder,  but  she  seemed 
perfectly  indifferent  to  what  had  been  said  to 
her.  She  wore  on  her  face  the  while  a  ridiculous 
expression  of  pity,  utterly  out  of  place  on  her 
bloated  features.  She  said  but  little  in  reply 
to  her  master  beyond  making  use  of  some  com- 
mon-place sentences  of  sympathy,  such  as  are 
frequently  uttered  by  the  lower  class  of  hired 
nurses,  but  in  the  present  case  totally  uncon- 
nected with  anything  the  patient  was  saying. 

Annoyed  and  disgusted  at  the  whole  scene, 
the  doctor  beckoned  the  woman  to  come  round 
to  his  side  of  the  bed,  and  telling  her  that  in 
case  her  master  sank  again  to  give  him  the 
same  quantity  of  rum  he  had  just  administered, 
and  that  he  would  call  and  see  him  the  next 
morning,  as  he  could  do  nothing  more  for  him. 
After  one  more  glance  at  his  patient,  the  doc- 
tor quitted  the  room,  and  the  woman  lighted 
him  downstairs.  When  in  the  passage  she  in- 
quired, in  a  voice  she  intended  to  be  pathetic, 
whether  he  thought  her  master  was  dangerously 
ill. 

"  He  certainly  is  so,"  was  the  reply,  "  and 
unless  good  care  is  taken  of  him  he  will  not 
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The  woman  attempted  a  sigh,  but  it  ended 
in  a  palpable  hiccough,  and  the  doctor  then 
wishing  her  good-night,  returned  to  his  own 
house. 

To  give  a  detailed  description  of  the  case  the 
doctor  had  been  called  in  to  attend  would  be 
needlessly  to  disgust  the  reader.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  it  ran  on  for  some  days,  the  patient  the 
while  lingering  between  life  and  death.  The 
old  woman  nursed  him,  but  in  her  ministrations 
there  was  a  total  absence  of  that  beautiful 
sympathy  the  poor  usually  show  to  the  sick. 
She  was  slovenly  and  indifferent.  The  princi- 
pal medicine  the  doctor  used  was  brandy;  but 
it  is  more  than  probable  the  patient  never  had 
administered  to  him  one-half  the  quantity  pur- 
chased, his  nurse  consuming  the  remainder. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  the  bad  attend- 
ance the  nurse  gave  him,  and  the  brandy  she 
robbed  him  of,  after  the  fourth  day  the  sick 
man  began  slowly  to  recover,  greatly  to  the 
doctor's  satisfaction.  Not  that  Mr.  McNeil  had 
much  feeling  for  his  patient,  but  it  was  a  case 
of  which  he  felt  he  might  be  justly  proud  if  he 
succeeded  in  curing  it.  Another  subject  which 
would  add  to  his  self  gratulation  was,  that  a 
brother  practitioner,  Dr.  Josiah  Taylor  (who 
resided  on  the  western  side  of  the  Borough 
Road),  whom  Mr.  McNeil  frequently  met,  and 
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for  whom  he  had  a  great  respect,  held  that  in 
cases  of  delirium  tremens  stimulants  should 
hardly  ever  be  used,  and  if  they  were,  ooly  in 
great  moderation.  Here,  then,  the  little  doctor 
thought  if  his  patient  recovered  would  be  a 
strong  proof  to  the  contrary.  At  first  he  de- 
termined to  keep  the  whole  affair  a  secret  from 
Dr.  Taylor;  but  accidentally  meeting  him  on  the 
fifth  day  after  just  having  visited  his  patient,  he 
was  so  elated  with  his  success  that  he  narrated 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Dr.  Taylor,  how- 
ever, would  not  give  up  his  opinion.  Mr. 
McNeil,  on  his  part,  maintained  his  own,  and 
even  went  so  far  as  to  invite  his  friend  to 
accompany  him  the  next  day  to  see  his  patient, 
as  he  would  then  be  able  to  judge  from  his  own 
evidence  whether  the  cure  had  been  exagger- 
ated. 

The  next  morning  Dr.  Josiah  Taylor  was 
punctual  to  his  appointment;  but  the  little  doctor 
was  hardly  ready,  as  he  had  some  medicine  to 
make  up  which  he  intended  leaving  at  the  house 
of  a  patient  as  he  went  along.  While  Mr. 
McNeil  was  standing  on  the  ledge  behind  the 
counter  preparing  the  draught  he  was  to  take 
with  him,  Dr.  Taylor  seated  himself  in  the  chair 
which  had  been  placed  at  the  other  side  of  the 
counter  for  the  accommodation  of  patients 
when  waiting  for  their  medicine. 
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While  the  two  men  of  science  were  conversing 
together,  the  little  girl  we  have  already  spoken 
of  came  into  the  shop  with  her  bonnet  on  pre- 
paratory to  leaving  the  house. 

"  Where  are  you  going  to,  my  dear  ?"  in- 
quired Mr.  McNeil. 

"  Going  to  market  with  grandma,"  for  so 
the  child  had  been  taught  to  call  the  doctor's 
mother. 

Dr.  Taylor  looked  round  at  the  time  and 
noticed  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  the  child, 
and  continued  for  some  moments  in  conversa- 
tion with  her.  Presently  Mrs.  McNeil  entered, 
and  telling  her  son  she  would  be  back  in  the 
course  of  half-an-hour,  took  the  child  by  the 
hand,  and  they  quitted  the  house  together. 

"  That's  an  extremely  beautiful  child,"  said 
Dr.  Taylor  to  his  friend  ;  "  who  is  she  ?  Some 
relation  of  yours,  I  suppose  ?" 

"No  relation  whatever,"  replied  McNeil. 
"  She  is  the  child  of  a  poor  patient  of  mine 
who  died  of  consumption  about  three  months 
ago,  brought  on,  I  am  afraid,  by  over-work 
and  starvation." 

"  She  surely  was  not  a  parish  patient,  was 
she  ?"  asked  Dr.  Taylor. 

"  No ;  but  at  last  she  was  as  poor  as  if  she 
had  been  one,  and  when  she  died  she  was 
some  pounds  in  my  debt  without  possessing  a 
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shilling  to  liquidate  it.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
only  justice  to  her  to  state  that  she  would  have 
paid  me  if  she  had  had  the  money,  and  in  fact, 
for  more  than  twelvemonths  after  I  made  her 
acquaintance  she  paid  me  in  the  most  honour- 
able manner." 

"  But  who  was  she  ?  There's  a  far  more  lady- 
like appearance  about  the  child  than  generally 
belongs  to  onr  class  of  patients,  McNeil." 

"  I  do  not  know  who  she  was  at  all,"  replied 
the  doctor;  "but  she  had  evidently  been 
brought  np  in  a  very  different  position  to  the 
one  in  which  I  found  her — that  of  a  common 
needlewoman.  I  never  met  a  more  amiable, 
patient  creature  in  my  life;  in  fact,  I  took 
quite  a  fancy  to  her,  and  have  even  acted  as 
her  executor." 

"I  suppose,"  said  Dr.  Taylor,  "that  task 
was  easy  enough,  was  it  not  ?" 

"It  was  not  very  difficult,  certainly.  All 
her  clothes,  which,  heaven  knows,  were  scanty 
enouo-h,  I  left  to  the  woman  of  the  house  in 
part  payment  of  rent  my  patient  owed  her  for 
the  miserable  room  she  occupied.  All  the 
surplus,  namely,  the  child  and  a  silver  mug,  I 
brought  away  with  me,  I  should  also  state 
that  the  poor  creature  gave  me  some  papers 
enclosed  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  her 
daughter,  which  she  wished  me  to  present  to 
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her  when  she  came  to  years  of  discretion." 
"  But  whatever  induced  you  to  take  such  a 
responsibility  upon  yourself?"  said  Dr.  Taylor. 
"Really  I  cannot  tell  you,"  said  McNeil. 
"  The  fact  is,  for  some  time  I  deliberated  upon 
the  point  what  I  should  do  with  the  child ;  but 
there  was  only  one  other  course  open  to  me, 
and  that  was,  to  send  her  to  the  workhouse. 
I  will  even  admit  I  went  so  far  as  to  think  of 
speaking  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
guardians,  and  asking  him  whether  there  was 
not  some  probability  of  the  parish  taking 
charge  of  the  child  without  placing  it  with  the 
other  children,  although,  by-the-by,  the  pau- 
per children  in  St.  George's  are  not  badly  taken 
care  of,  I  must  say.  While  thinking  over  the 
matter,  I  had  to  call  and  see  a  patient,  the 
wife  of  a  costermonger  in  reduced  circum- 
stances. I  found  her  with  a  little  ugly  child 
in  her  arms,  evidently  not  her  own,  and  on 
asking  whose  child  it  was,  she  replied  it  be- 
longed to  a  poor  woman,  a  widow,  who  had 
died  about  a  month  ago,  and  had  left  her  the 
child  to  take  care  of.  *  People  about  here  say, 
sir,  that  I  ought  to  have  sent  it  to  the  work- 
house;' she  continued,  'but  Lor'  bless  you, 
with  seven  children  of  my  own,  how  could  I 
have  the  heart  to  do  such  a  thing  ?'  Well,  this 
woman's  answer  decided  me  ;"  the  doctor  con- 

G  2 
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tinued,  "and  I  determined  the  child  should 
stay  with  me  till  I  could  find  something  better 
for  her,  and  I  must  say  I  have  never  regretted 
it  since." 

"  You  have  no  idea  what  is  in  the  letter,  I 
suppose  ?"  asked  Dr.  Taylor. 

"  No,  I  have  not,  beyond  suspecting  that  it 
is  a  long  letter  of  good  advice  written  for  the 
child's  edification,  for  the  poor  creature  seemed 
well  educated." 

"  Did  you  not  also  say  there  was  a  silver 

mug  r 

"  Yes  ;  but  that  belongs  to  the  child.  It  is 
evidently  a  present  made  at  her  christening," 
said  McNeil,  who,  having  at  the  moment 
finished  mixing  his  medicine,  stepped  from  his 
elevated  position  on  the  plank,  almost  appear- 
ing, as  he  did  so,  to  fall  on  his  knees,  so 
great  was  the  diminution  it  caused  in  his  height. 
"And  now,"  he  said,  "I  am  ready,  and  we 
will  start  off  at  once,  if  you  like,  and  visit  my 

patient." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Dr.  Taylor,  rising 
from  his  chair,  while  McNeil  proceeded  to  the 
little  inner  room  for  his  hat  and  stick. 

"By-the-by,  Taylor,"  said  McNeil,  "if  you 
will  step  in  here,  I  will  shew  you  the  child's 
silver  cup  I  was  speaking  of."  So  saying  he 
unlocked  a  small  cupboard  in  the  corner  of  the 
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room,  and  took  from  it  a  handsome  silver 
christening-cup,  which  he  placed  in  Dr.  Tay- 
lor's hands,  who  commenced  examining  it 
minutely. 

"  There  is  something  engraved  at  the  bot- 
torn,"  he  said,  "  which  I  cannot  very  well  make 
out,  my  eyesight  is  so  bad.     What  is  it?" 

Mr.  McNeil  then  read  engraved  at  the  bottom 
of  the  mug, 

"  Charlotte  Brandon.     From  her  godmother, 

C.  J.     March  14,  18—" 

The  little  doctor  also  shewed  his  friend 
the  envelope  he  had  spoken  of,  but  on  it  was 
merely  written, 

"  To  my  dear  daughter  Charlotte  Brandon,  when  she 
comes  to  years  of  discretion." 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  McNeil,  as  he  placed  the 
two  articles  back  again  into  the  cupboard  and 
locked  it,  "  I  have  now  given  you  a  full,  true, 
and  particular  account  of  the  manner  I  became 
acquainted  with  my  little  pet,  Charlotte,  and 
the  valuables  I  hold  in  trust  for  her,  and  now,  if 
you  please,  we  will  go  and  see  Mr.  Christian,  my 
patient.  I  think  you  will  admit  that,  barbarous 
as  you  may  consider  my  treatment  in  cases  of 
delirium  tremens,  it  is  not  without  its  merits 
after  all." 


CHAPTER  IV. 


THE    CONVICT  S    EETURN 


THE  patient  whom  Mr.  McNeil  was  attending 
for  delirium  tremens  slowly  but  gradually 
recovered  from  the  attack.     A  singular  change 
now  came  over  the  doctor's  opinion  of  him.    The 
first  evening  he  was  called  in  to  see  him,  and 
for   several  days  afterwards,  so  great  was  his 
repugnance  to  the  man  from    the  violence  of 
his  temper  and  the  fearful  blasphemy  of  his 
language,  that  had  he  not  been  actuated  by 
motives  of  humanity  in  all  probability  he  would 
have   refused  to  attend  him,  notwithstanding 
the  many  interesting  symptoms,  in  a  medical 
point  of  view,    the   case   presented,— and   as 
before  stated,  the  doctor  was  an  enthusiast  in 
his  profession.     In  proportion,  however,  as  the 
disease  abated,  and  the  doctor  diminished  the 
quantity  of  stimulant  he  at  first  administered, 
his  patient's  language  and  behaviour    under- 
went considerable  amelioration.     The  improve- 
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ment  continued  till  lie  had  arrived  almost  at  a 
state  of  convalescence,  and  the  doctor  had  al- 
together ceased  to  administer  brandy,  when 
his  language  became  not  only  unobjectionable, 
but  Mr.  McNeil  experienced  a  positive  pleasure 
in  conversing  with  him. 

So  great  was  the  change  in  his  patient,  that 
the  doctor  began  to   consider   he   must   have 
been  totally  in  error  as  to  the  character  of  the 
man,  and  the  vile  language  he  made  use  of  (as 
may  be  frequently  found  in  cases  of  insanity)  was 
the  effect  of  the  malady  reversing  the  natural 
order  of  the  patient's  way  of  thinking,  prompt- 
ing  him   to   make   use   of  expressions   which 
would  be  utterly  repugnant  to  him  in  a  sane 
state.     But  then,  again,  the  idea  occurred  to 
Mr.    McNeil,    were  his  patient  really  the   re- 
spectable man  he  now  seemed  to  be,  why  did 
he  reside  in  such  a  disreputable  locality,  sur- 
rounded as  he  was  by  dwellings  of  the  lowest 
and   vilest   outcasts   of  society?      Altogether 
there  was  about  the  man  a  mystery  the  doctor 
could  not  unravel,  but  which  strongly  stimu- 
lated his  curiosity,  and  he  resolved,  if  a  con- 
venient opportunity  should  offer,  to  learn  more 
about  his  antecedents. 

At  last  Mr.  Christian  had  so  far  recovered 
from   the   attack   under   which   he   had    been 
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labouring,  that  the  doctor  advised  him  occa- 
sionally to  leave  the  house  for  the  purpose  of 
exercise.      At    first    he    demurred,    urging  as 
an  excuse  that  he  felt  giddy  when  he  attempted 
to  walk.     But  as  time  wore  on,  and  the  same 
excuse    was   repeated,    even   when  there  was 
evidently  no  further  occasion  for  it,  the  doctor, 
beiug  fully  convinced  that  exercise  was  requi- 
site   for  the    perfect    re-establishment    of   his 
patient's  health,  determined   to  insist  on    his 
advice  being  obeyed.     At   the  same   time,  as 
he  had  a  certain  sort  of  instinctive    dread  of 
Mr.  Christian's  temper,  he  resolved  to  invent 
some  excuse  by    which  the    end  could  be  ob- 
tained   without  his    coming  into    direct    anta- 
gonism with  him  on  the  subject.     At   length 
he    hit  upon  an    idea   which    would  leave  his 
patient  no    alternative — that   is  to    say,  if  he 
still   wished    to   be   under  the    doctor's   care. 
He  told  him  that  he  was  himself  suffering  from 
a  sprained  foot,  which  compelled  him  to  take 
as  little  exercise  as  possible,  and  therefore  he 
should  feel  obliged  if  Mr.  Christian,    who  was 
now  sufficiently  recovered  to  take  a  moderate 
amount  of  exercise,  would  call  each  morning  at 
the  dispensary,    when    he  could   give   an    ac- 
count  of  the    state  of  his   health    during  the 
last  four-and-twenty  hours,  and  take  back  any 
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medicine  the  doctor  might  consider  necessary. 
Mr..  Christian,  who  appeared  to  entertain  great 
good  feeling  for  his  medical  adviser,  promised 
to  obey,  and  the  next  day  called  at  the  dis- 
pensary. The  doctor  received  him  in  a  very 
friendly  manner,  and  complimented  him  on  his 
appearance. 

"Really,  Mr.  Christian,"  he  said  to  him, 
"  you  look  fifty  per  cent,  better  for  your  exer- 
cise this  morning.  I  must  now  insist  on  your 
taking  a  walk  every  day,  and  if  you  do,  and 
take  care  not  again  to  fall  into  the  habit  which 
brought  on  your  malady,  I  can  safely  say  that 
before  two  months  are  over,  you  will  be  able  to 
follow  your  old  profession." 

"  My  old  profession !"  said  Mr.  Christian, 
somewhat  astonished,  but  in  an  anxious  tone. 
"  What  do  you  know  of  my  old  profession  ?" 

"  Why,  there  is  little  difficulty  in  knowing 
that,"  said  the  doctor,  laughing.  "  Once  a 
sailor,  always  a  sailor.  I  should  not  have  had 
the  slightest  difficulty  in  guessing  your  profes- 
sion." 

"  I  suppose,"  said  his  patient,  now  more 
good-humouredly,  "you  judge  from  the  pea- 
jacket  and  trousers  I  now  wear,"  (Mr.  Chris- 
tian's dress,  it  may  here  be  remarked,  strongly 
resembled  that  of  a  mate  of  some  respectable 
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trading  vessel)  ;  "  but  '  the  hood  does  not 
make  the  monk,'  remember." 

"  Well,  if  you  are  not  a  sailor,  I  never  was 
more  mistaken  in  all  my  life,"  said  the  doctor, 
wishing  to  draw  his  patient  out.  "  You  have 
just  the  hearty  manners  of  one.  But  I  must 
admit  I  don't  know  much  about  seafaring 
matters,  so  I  may  be  mistaken  after  all." 

"  So  I  should  think,"  said  Mr.  Christian, 
"  or  you  would  not  have  taken  me  for  a  sailor. 
Very  likely,  after  all,  I  know  as  little  about 
the  sea  as  you  do,"  he  continued,  an  expres- 
sion of  ill-humour  now  arising  on  his  counten- 
ance, which  told  the  doctor  his  patient  did  not 
like  to  be  questioned  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  McNeil  now  adroitly  turned  the  conver- 
sation, and  the  two  continued  chatting  on  in- 
different matters,  while  the  doctor,  behind  the 
counter,  was  preparing  the  medicine  for  his 
patient  to  take  with  him.  While  thus  occupied, 
Mrs.  McNeil  and  the  little  Charlotte  entered 
from  the  street. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  my  little  pet  ?" 
asked  the  doctor  of  his  patient,  pouring  at  the 
time  the  draught  he  had  prepared,  from  the 
mortar  into  a  phial,  "  don't  you  think  she  is  a 
very  nice  little  girl  ?" 

Mr.  Christian,  who  at  first  had  given  but  a 
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cursory  glance  at  the  child,  now  looked  at  her 
again  with  more  attention. 

"  She  is,  indeed,  a  nice  little  lady,"  said  Mr. 
Christian,  putting  out  his  hand  to  her.  "  Will 
you  shake  hands  with  me,  my  dear  ?" 

The  child  raised  her  large  blue  eyes  to  the 
speaker's  face,  and  gazed  at  him  attentively  for 
a  moment.  She  then  not  only  placed  out  her 
hand  for  him  to  take,  but  raised  her  face  to- 
wards him  for  a  kiss.  The  kiss  was  imme- 
diately given,  and  Mr.  Christian  continued  to 
hold  the  child's  hand  and  gaze  at  her  atten- 
tively, and  with  so  much  interest  in  his  manner 
that  Mrs.  McNeil  said  to  him  : 

"  You  seem  to  be  struck  with  our  little  pet, 
sir." 

"  I  am,"  replied  Mr.  Christian,  "  and  should 
like  to  have  such  an  one  of  my  own." 

"Well,  one  like  her  would  be  worth 
having,"  said  Mrs.  McNeil ;  "  we  would  not 
part  with  her  for  her  weight  in  gold,  would 
we,   John  ?"    she   continued,    addressing    her 

son. 

"  No,  indeed,  nor  for  double  the  amount," 

was  the  reply. 

Mrs.  McNeil  now  went  into  the  parlour,  and 
the  doctor  having  finished  the  medicine  and 
folded  it  secundem   artem  in  the  conventional 
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white  paper  wrapper,  gave  it  to  his  patient,  who, 
bidding  him  good  morning,  promised  he  would 
call  the  next  day  at  the  same  hour.  The 
following  and  for  several  consecutive  days  Mr. 
Christian  called  regularly  at  the  doctor's  dis- 
pensary, each  time  having  a  few  minutes  chat 
with  his  little  friend  Charlotte,  in  whom  he 
appeared  to  take  great  interest.  One  morning 
on  his  arrival,  he  found  the  doctor  had  left  home, 
and  no  one  was  in  the  dispensary  except 
the  errand-boy,  who  was  occupied  behind 
the  counter,  and  little  Charlotte.  Mr.  Chris- 
tian, having  seated  himself  in  the  patient's 
chair  to  await  the  return  of  the  doctor,  entered 
into  conversation  with  the  child.  Presently  he 
said  to  her. 

"  Where  is  your  mamma,  my  dear  ?  I  never 
see  her  ;  does  she  live  here  ?" 

"  Xo,"  replied  the  child,  looking  in  a  sor- 
rowful manner  in  his  face.  "  Poor  mamma 
is  dead.     She's  gone  to  be  an  angel  in  heaven." 

Mr.  Christian  then  noticed  that  the  child  was 
dressed  in  black,  though  neither  the  doctor 
nor  his  mother  were  in  mourning,  and  he  im- 
mediately came  to  the  natural  conclusion  that 
she  must  be  some  distant  relative.  "And 
what  is  your  name,  my  dear  ?"  he  said  to  her. 

"  My  name  is  Charlotte,"  said  the  child. 
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"  And  what  else  ?" 

."  Brandon." 

"  Brandon  r"  said  Mr.  Christian. 

"Yes;  mamma's  name  was  Brandon  too; 
but  her  other  name  was  Sarah,  and  mine  is 
Charlotte." 

The  child  had  hardly  said  the  words  when 
she  uttered  a  cry  of  terror,  which  caused  the 
errand-boy  to  look  round,  who  found  that  Mr. 
Christian  had  turned  deadly  pale,  and  was 
evidently  in  the  act  of  fainting.  He  imme- 
diately rushed  to  his  assistance,  and  at  the 
same  moment  Mr.  McXeil  returned  home. 
Seeing  the  condition  his  patient  was  in  he  at 
once  applied  restoratives,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
Mr.  Christian  recovered  his  self-possession. 

"  I  am  afraid  you  have  over-exerted  your- 
self this  morning,"  said  the  doctor,  feeling  his 
pulse. 

For  some  moments,  Mr.  Christian  returned 
no  answer,  but  gazed  intently  the  while  on  the 
child.  "  Yes,  you  must  be  right,"  he  at  last 
said.  "  I  can't  think  what  has  come  over  me," 
and  before  he  could  utter  another  word  he 
burst  into  tears,  which  he  struggled  manfully 
to  subdue. 

Finding  he  could  with  difficulty  succeed,  and 
evidently  objecting  to  excite  attention,  he  told 
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the  doctor,  as  lie  did  not  feel  at  all  well  lie 
would  be  much  obliged  if  a  cab  could  be  called 
for  him.  The  errand-boy  was  immediately 
dispatched  for  one,  and  in  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards a  cab  drove  up  to  the  door,  when  Mr. 
Christian,  after  kissing  the  child  and  bidding 
the  doctor  good  morning,  entered  it  and  re- 
turned home.  As  the  reader  is  doubtless 
aware,  the  doctor's  patient  was  no  other  than 
our  hero  Christian  Brandon,  who  had  been 
sentenced  to  ten  years'  transportation. 

It  was  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter,  that 
shortly  after  his  arrival  in  the  colony  he  was 
assigned  as  servant  to  a  man,  ostensibly  a 
farmer,  but  in  reality  the  keeper  of  a  large 
spirit-store,  frequented  by  the  very  worst  of  the 
convict  population  in  the  district.  Here,  un- 
fortunately, Christian  Brandon  re-acquired 
his  habits  of  intemperance,  which,  added  to 
the  brutality  and  horrible  language  he  had  ac- 
quired, both  by  precept  and  practice,  on  board 
the  convict-ship,  rendered  him  a  fitting  asso- 
ciate for  the  worst  customers  attending  the 
spirit-store,  whilst  his  tremendous  strength  and 
strict  integrity  in  money  matters,  made  him 
also  a  valuable  servant  to  his  employer.  In- 
deed, so  highly  did  the  store- keeper  estimate 
these     qualifications,    that     although     it    was 
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against  the  rules  of  the  colony  to  pay  wages  to 
any. assigned  servant,  he  remunerated  Christian 
most  liberally  for  his  services.  At  the  end  of 
two  years  Christian  had  contrived  to  accumu- 
late no  less  a  sum  than  fifty  pounds,  which  he 
carefully  secreted.  Here,  a  singular  fact  might 
be  noticed  in  his  present  character.  Although 
frequently  intoxicated,  and  then  as  great  a 
ruffian  as  could  be  met  with,  being  to  all 
appearance  a  regular  scoundrel  and  bully  so 
long  as  he  was  under  the  influence  of  the  spirit 
he  had  swallowed,  he  was  in  his  perfectly  sober 
moments  remarkable  for  his  good  temper  and 
unexceptionable  behaviour. 

During  the  latter  intervals,  Christian's  dis- 
gust at  his  present  situation  and  the  associates 
with  whom  he  was  obliged  to  mix,  appeared 
so  intolerable,  that  he  resolved,  the  first  op- 
portunity, to  escape  from  the  colony  and  re- 
turn to  England.  Even  during  his  fits  of  in- 
toxication the  desire  was  never  altogether 
extinct ;  but  he  was  able  to  keep  his  intentions 
a  secret  from  all.  During  the  third  year,  when 
he  had  accumulated  nearly  seventy  pounds,  he 
received  leave  of  absence  for  a  week  from  his 
employer.  He  had  already  contrived  to  form 
the  acquaintance  of  the  mate  of  an  American 
whaler  about  to  sail  for  New  York,  and  as  the 
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ship  was  in  want  of  hands,  and  Christian  had 
during  his  voyage  out  acquired  some  little  ex- 
perience in  the  more  ordinary  duties  of  a  sea- 
man's life,  the  mate  made  an  agreement  with 
him  to  work  his  passage  to  America.  Chris- 
tian only  too  readily  accepted  the  offer,  and 
his  friend  the  American  having  provided  him 
with  a  suit  of  clothes,  he  managed,  unnoticed, 
to  embark  on  board  the  whaler,  which  the  next 
day  set  sail  for  New  York. 

During  the  passage,  which  was  a  prosperous 
one,  Christian  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the 
captain  of  the  ship,  who  told  him  when  he 
landed  he  should  be  happy  to  give  him  a  cer- 
tificate of  good  conduct.  For  more  reasons 
than  one  this  was  most  satisfactory  to  Chris- 
tian, and  he  received  the  certificate  with  great 
pleasure.  After  a  short  stay  at  New  York  he 
engaged  himself  as  seaman  on  board  a  ship 
bound  for  London.  Unfortunately  for  him 
there  was  among  the  passengers  one  whom 
Christian  had  seen  the  year  before  in  Van  Die- 
men's  Land,  and  who  had  also  been  a  cus- 
tomer at  the  spirit-store.  The  presence  of 
this  man  caused  him  great  embarrassment. 
At  last  he  determined,  should  the  passenger 
recognise  him,  to  deny  that  he  was  the 
individual,    and    roundly    maintain,     if    dial- 
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lenged,    that    he    had    never    been    in    Aus- 
tralia. 

Christian   for    some  days  managed  to  keep 
aloof  from  the  passenger,  but  at  last  they  met 
face    to    face,    when   the   latter    immediately 
recognized   him,     and     addressing    him    in    a 
friendly    manner,    congratulated   him    on    his 
time  being   out.     Christian,    carrying   out  his 
determination,  told  the  man  he  had  never  seen 
him  before,  and  that  he  did  not  know  what  he 
meant.     The  passenger  explained  himself,  and 
Christian  indignantly  denied  ever  having  been 
in  Australia  in   his  life,    and   asked    what    he 
meant  by  accusing  him  of  being  a  felon.     Had 
Christian  been  a  little  less  demonstrative  in  his 
manner,    possibly   the   passenger  might   have 
imagined  himself  to  be  in  error,  but  as  it  was, 
he  became  exceedingly  annoyed  at  the  tone  in 
which   he  had  been    addressed.     Not  content 
with  the  answer  he  had  given   the    passenger, 
Christian,  whenever  he  passed  him,  by  way  of 
putting  on  an  air  of  injured  innocence,  scowled 
at  him  vindictively.     The  passenger  at  length 
annoyed    by  such  behaviour,  told  the  captain 
the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  re- 
quested his  interference. 

'  Stop  one  moment,"  said  the  captain,  after 
the   passenger    had    done    speaking,    "did   I 
vol.  ii.  H 
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understand  you  to  say  he  denied  ever  having 
been  in  Australia  ?" 

"  He  not  only  denied  it,"  said  the  passenger, 
"  but  abused  me  soundly  for  my  mistake." 

The  captain,  without  replying,  sent  the  mate 
forward  to  request  Christian's  attendance,  who 
immediately  obeyed  the  summons. 

"  This  gentleman  tells  me,"  said  the  captain, 
"  that  you  say  you  were  never  in  Australia  ?" 

"  Nor    have    I   been,"  answered    Christian, 

doggedly. 

"  Then,  sir,"  continued  the  captain,  "  you 
must  have  imposed  upon  me  with  a  false  cer- 
tificate, for  the  one  you  showed  me  from 
Captain  Whitby  distinctly  stated  that  you  had 
served  with  him  as  an  ordinary  seaman  on 
board  the  whaler  bound  from  Van  Diemen's 
Land  to  New  York." 

Notwithstanding  his  convict  education, 
Christian  was  after  all  but  a  poor  hand  at 
a  lie.  He  was  unable  at  the  moment  to  con- 
jure up  an  answer  to  the  captain,  while  he 
coloured  so  deeply  as  to  prove  more  forcibly 
than  any  words  could  have  done,  that  he  was 
the  person  the  passenger  had  met  as  an  as- 
signed convict  in  the  spirit-store  in  the  colony. 
Finding  Christian  made  no  answer,  the  cap- 
tain said  to  him  sternly,  "  Go  to  your  duty, 
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sir,  and  mind  this,  if  you  and  I  are  to  part 
good  friends  when  we  reach  London,  you'll 
show  this  gentleman  no  more  disrespect,  or 
you  will  oblige  me  to  ask  the  police  some 
questions  respecting  you  that  you  may  not  find 
agreeable  to  answer." 

Christian  now  slunk  away  without  making 
any  reply  to  the  captain,  and  the  whole  affair 
would  have   died  a  natural  death   had  it  not 
been  for  the  bad  taste  of  the  passenger,  who, 
finding  he  had  detected  Christian  in  a  lie,  told 
the   rest    of    the  passengers    and  the    whole 
crew   the    circumstances    connected    with   the 
case.     He  even    added  that  he  had  no  doubt 
Christian   was    an    escaped  convict,  and   very 
possibly  the  police  in  London  might   reward 
anybody  handsomely  who  would  assist  them  in 
apprehending   him.      Christian    now  not  only 
received   contemptuous  glances   from    the  pas- 
sengers, but  his  messmates,  fully  believing  him 
to  be  an  escaped  convict,  treated  him  with°oreat 
coldness.    The  boatswain's  mate  also,  a  tyrant 
in  his  way,  now  frequently,  when  he  imagined 
he  had  any  cause  of  complaint   against   him, 
used  to  speak  to  him  in  an  abusive  manner. 

These  insults  at  last  became  intolerable  to 
the  naturally  proud  spirit  of  Christian  Brandon 
One  day  when  half  intoxicated,  the  boatswain's 

h  2 
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mate   insulted  him  grossly,  and  Christian,    in 
reply,    made   use    of  still   more    objectionable 
language,  for  which  the  boatswain's  mate  struck 
him  a  violent   blow  with   his  fist.     Christian, 
now  thoroughly  maddened,  flew  at  his  oppo- 
nent, and  possibly  with  his  gigantic  strength 
might  have  done  him  some  serious  injury,  when 
the  other  sailors  rushed  forward  and  separated 
them.     The  captain,  when  he  investigated  the 
affair,  told  Christian  that  as  soon  as  the  ship 
arrived  in  London  he  should  certainly  place 
him  in  charge  of  the  police  for  the  assault  on 
the  boatswain's  mate,   and  there   being   little 
doubt,  if  the  accusation  of  the  passenger  was 
right,  that  he  was  an  escaped  convict,  he  would 
in  all  probability  be  sent  back  to  the  colony,  to 
work  out  the  remainder  of  his  sentence  in  a 
chain-gang.     Christian  was  so  terrified  at  the 
threat  of  the  captain,  that  he  felt  almost  inclined 
to  apologize  for  his  behaviour  to  the  boatswain's 
mate.     His  pride  however  withheld  him,  and  he 
resolved  instead,  even  though  he  should  lose 
his  wages  by  it,  to  escape  from  the  ship  as  soon 
as  it  arrived  in  England.     This  he  succeeded 
in  doing,  and  reaching  London  in  safety,  took 
a  lodging  in  one  of  the  least  known  lanes  in  the 
Kent  Street  district,  as  being  the  most  likely 
place  to  remain  undiscovered.     Here,  not  liking 
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to  be  seen  abroad  for  fear  of  meeting  with  any 
of  .his  old  acquaintances,  he  gave  himself  up  to 
such  unrestrained  intemperance  that,  before 
the  end  of  a  month,  he  brought  on  the  fit  of 
delirium  tremens  for  which  Mr.  McNeil  was 
called  in  to  attend  him. 

The  recognition  of  his  child  had  a  singular 
and  most  beneficial  effect  on  Christian  Brandon. 
Till  he  saw  her,  and  it  mav  be  stated  that  the 
first  moment  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  her  he  felt 
a  strong  interest  in  her,  he  had  remained  in  a 
state  of  morbid  apathy  as  to  his  future  career. 
True,  he  had  given  up  for  the  moment  his 
habits  of  intemperance,  but  this  was  rather 
occasioned  by  the  lesson  the  attack  of  delirium 
tremens  had  taught  him,  than  from  any  par- 
ticular abhorrence  of  the  vice.  He  had  still 
some  sixty  pounds  left,  and  possibly  that  might 
to  a  certain  degree  have  induced  the  apa- 
thetic fit  under  which  he  had  been  labouring,  as 
he  thereby  felt  no  immediate  cause  for  exertion. 
The  discovery  of  his  child,  however,  brought 
with  it  a  totally  different  change  in  his  feelings. 
He  continued  to  visit  her  daily,  and  took  great 
interest  in  her ;  indeed,  each  day  his  love  for 
her  seemed  to  increase.  He  withheld  from  the 
doctor  the  relationship  which  existed  between 
them,  but  admitted  he  thought  he  knew  some 
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relatives  of  the  mother.  He  had  met,  he  said, 
in  America  with  a  lady  of  the  name  of  Charlotte 
Jordan,  who  had  a  sister  residing  in  England, 
married  to  a  Mr.  Brandon,  and  he  thought  it 
very  likely  the  child  might  be  some  relation. 
The  doctor  then  told  him  that  he  held  in  trust 
for  the  child  a  silver  mug,  which  had  been  given 
her  at  her  christening  by  her  godmother,  whose 
initals  were  C  J.  Christian  asked  permission 
to  see  the  mug,  which  was  shewn  him,  as  well 
as  the  envelope  addressed  to  his  little  girl. 

The  sight  of  the  envelope  brought  tears  into 
the  poor  fellow's  eyes,  as  he  recognised  the 
handwriting  of  his  deceased  wife.  Fortunately, 
he  contrived  to  conceal  them  from  the  doctor, 
and  the  letter  and  mug  were  again  locked  up 
in  the  cupboard.  A  novel  feature  in  Christian's 
method  of  thinking  also  remains  to  be  noticed. 
He  appeared  utterly  to  have  forgotten  the 
provocation  he  had  received  from  Sarah,  his 
affection  for  her  had  become  as  great  as  it 
had  been  before  his  marriage,  and  he  seemed 
to  hold  her  memory  in  the  greatest  respect. 
With  him  the  grave  certainly  covered  the  terrible 
causes  of  animosity  which  had  occasioned  not 
only  his  own  ruin,  but  possibly,  indirectly,  the 
death  of  his  wife.  By  degrees  he  contrived  to 
enter  into  conversation  with  the  doctor  about 
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little  Charlotte's  mother,  and  he  asked  many 
questions  respecting  her.  The  doctor  told  him, 
in  reply,  that  he  had  been  acquainted  with  her 
for  more  than  fifteen  months  before  her  death ; 
that  during  the  whole  of  the  time  she  had  lived 
in  one  miserable  room,  and  had  supported  her- 
self and  child  by  needlework ;  that  she  appeared 
to  have  neither  accquaintance  nor  friend,  for 
no  one  had  visited  her  (with  the  exception  of  a 
parish  curate,  who  had  attended  her  for  a  short 
time  before  her  death)  during  the  whole  of  her 
long  illness. 

"  I  never  in  my  life,"  concluded  the  doctor, 
"  met  with  a  patient  who  interested  me  so  much 
— a  more  gentle,  amiable,  or  better  conducted 
woman  than  that  poor  creature,  I  believe,  never 
lived." 

Christian  at  last  summoned  up  sufficient 
courage  to  inquire  where  his  wife  was  buried, 
and  who  were  the  mourners  that  attended 
the  funeral. 

'*  I  was  the  only  mourner,"  said  the  doctor, 
"  for  I  did  not  like  distressing  the  child,  who 
seemed  to  feel  keenly  the  death  of  her  mother, 
by  taking  her  with  me.  The  poor  woman  was 
buried  in  Norwood  Cemetery.  Some  Sunday, 
as  soon  as  you  are  stronger,  we  will  walk  down 
there  together,  and  I  will  show  you  the  spot." 
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Christian  thanked  him  for  his  offer,  but, 
assuming  an  indifference  he  was  far  from 
feeliug,  said  he  merely  inquired  from  curiosity, 
though  immediately  afterwards  he  somewhat 
contradicted  the  assertion  by  asking  the  doctor 
in  what  part  of  the  cemetery  Sarah  was  buried. 

Another  feature  in  the  change  which  had 
come  over  Christian  Brandon  since  the  dis- 
covery of  his  child  also  remains  to  be  mentioned 
— his  great  respect  for  the  proprieties  and 
decencies  of  life.  He  quitted  the  disreputable 
lodgings  he  had  occupied  since  his  arrival  in 
England,  and  took  others  of  a  far  more  re- 
spectable character  nearer  the  doctor's  house. 
He  even  went  further.  Finding  the  doctor  was 
a  rigid  teetotaller,  he  requested  him  to  take 
him  to  one  of  their  public  meetings,  that  is  to 
say,  if  they  were  held  in  the  evening,  for  it 
may  here  be  stated  that,  for  fear  of  recogni- 
tion, he  seldom  left  home  in  the  daytime.  The 
doctor  willingly  acceded,  and  they  continued 
conversing  on  the  subject. 

"  Understand  me,  Mr.  Christian,"  said  the 
doctor,  "  although  I  am  a  teetotaller,  I  do  not 
carry  my  ideas  to  the  extent  that  many  do,  who 
think  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine  is  a  sin.  I  took 
the  pledge  solely  on  the  score  of  economy.  At 
the  same  time,  I  must  admit,  in  point  of  health, 
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and  ability  to  endure  fatigue,  I  should  have 
gained  nothing  had  I  continued  to  drink  wine. 
I  will  tell  you  the  class,"  he  continued,  with 
great  emphasis,  "  to  whom  strict  teetotalism  is 
of  great  advantage — those  who  have  acquired 
the  habit  of  drinking  to  excess.  Many  I  have 
known  of  these  who  had  reformed,  sink  at  last 
martyrs  to  the  vice,  and  yet  the  resumption 
of  their  drinking  habits  mio-ht  be  traced 
from  merely    inadvertently  taking  a  glass  of 


wine." 


The  doctor's  words  made  a  great  effect  on 
Christian.  He  took  the  pledge,  and,  in  doing 
so,  firmly  resolved  that  nothing  should  ever 
induce  him  to  break  it.  And  he  was  a  man  of 
such  determination  of  character,  that  when  once 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  on  a  point,  there 
was  little  danger  of  his  swerving  from  it. 

Christian  now  began  to  reflect  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  finding  some  employment.  When 
first  he  arrived  in  England  he  had  no  inten- 
tion to  stay  there  for  any  length  of  time.  He 
proposed  remaining  only  sufficient  time  to  allow 
him  to  obtain,  as  secretly  as  he  could,  some 
information  respecting  his  wife  and  child,  and 
to  ascertain,  if  possible,  what  had  become  of 
the  residue  of  the  money  realised  by  the  sale 
of  the  lease  and  goodwill  of  "  The  Sun,"  after 
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the  liabilities  on  it,  and  bis  own  private  debts, 
had  been  paid.  He  had,  however,  but  little 
hope  of  being  able  to  get  any  portion  of  it.  In 
the  first  place,  he  knew  full  well  that,  as  a 
convicted  felon,  he  had  no  claim  on  the  assets 
his  estate  realized;  and  then,  again,  if,  in 
making  inquiries  on  the  subject,  it  were  dis- 
covered that  he  was  in  England,  Mr.  Desbrow 
would  immediately  give  information  to  the 
police,  and  he  would  be  again  arrested  and  sent 
back  to  the  colony. 

Still  the  idea  haunted  him  that  very  probably 
he  might  be  able  to  make  the  inquiry  without 
its  being  known  who  he  was,  and  he  had  even 
invented  a  scheme  to  obtain  it.  This  consisted 
in  writing  a  letter  to  Mr.  Desbrow  in  a  feigned 
hand,  and  under  a  false  name,  stating  that  he 
had  a  claim  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Brandon,  the 
late  landlord  of  "  The  Sun,"  and  wishing  to 
know  whether  there  were  any  assets  left,  and, 
if  so,  to  whom  he  ought  to  apply  for  the 
amount  owing  to  him.  His  wish  to  visit  in 
London  arose,  perhaps,  after  all,  from  a  mor- 
bid feeling  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  any 
truth  in  the  idea  which  incessantly  haunted  him 
that  Sarah  had  again  become  the  mistress  of 
Mr.  Desbrow.  From  what  particular  portion 
of   the   unfortunate    man's    idiosyncrasy    this 
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wish  could  have  arisen  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say\  Very  probably,  though  unknown  to 
himself — or,  at  anv  rate,  unbelieved — he  still 
nourished  a  latent  love  for  his  wife,  though 
nothing  would  have  induced  him  to  have 
lived  with  her  again,  or  even  to  have  spoken 
to  her. 

Christian  was  about  preparing  this  fictitious 
letter  to  Mr.  Desbrow  when  he  was  attacked 
with  delirium  tremens,  from  which,  as  the 
reader  is  aware,  he  very  narrowly  escaped 
death.  The  discovery  of  the  decease  of  his 
wife,  and  the  recognition  of  his  child,  how- 
ever, completely  altered  his  views.  Still,  he 
saw  the  necessity  of  doing  something,  as  it 
would  be  impossible  to  let  little  Charlotte 
remain  continually  in  the  house  of  the  doctor, 
and  that  without  remuneration,  but  what  that 
something  should  be  puzzled  him  extremely. 
He  had  neither  friend  nor  acquaintance  to 
whom  he  could  apply  for  advice  or  assistance. 
His  reputation  for  integrity  had  fled,  and  he 
could  seek  for  no  appointment  of  trust. 
Again,  it  would  be  difficult  for  him  to  remain 
in  London,  for  he  would  certainly  be  recog- 
nised and  arrested.  If  he  were  in  the  country, 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  take  his  child 
with  him,  as  he  knew  no  female  to  take  charge 
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of  her.  True,  in  this  respect,  he  might  re- 
munerate some  one  for  that  purpose,  for  even 
now,  after  having  paid  the  doctor's  bill,  he  had 
about  forty  pounds  left ;  still,  that  would  not 
last  long.  The  idea  then  occurred  to  him  that, 
although  he,  as  a  convicted  felon,  could  have 
no  claim  upon  any  moneys  in  Mr.  Desbrow's 
hands,  he  was  by  no  means  certain  that  his 
child  would  not  be  entitled  to  it.  It  struck 
him  that,  when  in  the  colony,  he  had  heard  of 
similar  circumstances,  though,  perhaps,  his 
reminiscence  on  the  occasion  was,  after  all, 
rather  the  effect  of  his  own  wish  than  of  any 
remarks  he  had  really  heard  on  the  subject. 
At  any  rate,  it  was  well  worth  inquiring  into, 
even  if  nothing  came  of  it  in  the  end ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  he  managed  to  obtain 
even  one  hundred  pounds,  that,  in  addition  to 
the  money  he  had  in  hand,  would  serve  to 
remunerate  for  a  long  time  some  respectable 
person  to  take  charge  of  his  little  girl  while  he 
worked  to  obtain  for  himself  a  respectable 
standing  in  some  country  town.  Nothing 
would  then  be  more  easy,  he  thought,  than  to 
offer  Mr.  McNeil,  whom  he  knew  to  be  poor, 
a  yearly  sum  for  taking  charge  of  little  Char- 
lotte. In  fact,  he  did  not  see  how  it  would  be 
possible  to  place  the  child  more  advantageously, 
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as  the  doctor  loved  her  with  little  less  ardour 
than  if  she  had  been  his  own  offspring,  while, 
with  his  medical  experience,  her  health  would 
be  well  looked  after. 

Although  this  seemed  satisfactory  enough  in 
theory,  there  now  arose  a  terrible  difficulty — 
to  what  lawyer  could  he  apply  for  advice  ?  It 
would  be  useless  to  place  the  case  in  the  hands 
of  any  professional  gentleman  without  stating 
all  particulars  connected  with  it.  And  yet  to 
do  so  would  simply  be  to  inform  some  stranger 
that  his  would-be  client  w  as  no  other  than  an 
escaped  convict.  He  easily  saw  that  no  re- 
spectable lawyer  would  take  up  the  matter, 
and  although  he  might  have  no  difficulty  in 
finding  another  less  scrupulous,  it  would  be 
placing  himself  in  the  power  of  a  man  who 
would  probably  denounce  him  the  next  day, 
or,  even  if  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
money,  might  keep  it  and  set  his  client  at 
defiance. 

It  was  several  days  before  Christian  came  to 
a  decision  on  this  subject,  so  difficult  did  it 
appear  to  him.  During  the  time  when  con- 
sidering to  whom  he  should  apply,  the  name 
of  Gideon  Harcourt  continually  came  before 
him.  But  although  Christian  knew  perfectly 
well  he  might  trust  himself  in  his  hands,  would 
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he  accept  the  case  ?  It  was  more  than  proba- 
ble, after  his  (Christian's)  behaviour,  that 
Gideon  would  refuse  any  further  intercourse 
or  acquaintance  with  him.  True,  many  others 
of  the  more  respectable  portion  of  his  acquaint- 
ance would  refuse  even  to  recognise  him  if  they 
met,  and  he  could  submit  to  their  contumely 
with  comparative  indifference,  but  to  receive 
an  affront  of  the  kind  from  Gideon  Harcourt 
would  wound  him  terribly  indeed. 

But,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  to  dismiss 
Gideon's  name  from  his  mind,  it  continually  re- 
curred to  him,  and  with  so  much  pertinacity  that 
at  last  he  began  seriously  to  entertain  the  idea 
of  applying  to  him.  Still,  there  were  many 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  doing  so.  In  the 
first  place,  he  had  forgotten  the  address  of  the 
solicitors  in  whose  office  Gideon  was  employed, 
and  he  endeavoured  for  some  time,  though  with- 
out success,  to  remember  the  firm.  One  day, 
however,  the  name  of  Thornbury  &  Potts 
flashed  across  his  mind,  and  that  at  a  time 
when  he  was  thinking  of  a  totally  different 
subject.  By  the  aid  of  the  Law  List  he  soon 
discovered  their  address,  but  then  arose  the 
doubt  whether  Gideon  Harcourt  was  still 
there,  as  Christian  remembered,  when  he  had 
last  seen   his  friend,  he  entertained  the  hope 
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that  in  time  he  should  quit  the  solicitor's 
office  :  and  study  for  the  bar.  At  last  he  told 
Mr.  McNeil  that  he  much  wished  to  know  the 
address  of  a  gentleman  with  whom  he  had 
some  business,  and  who  some  years  ago  was 
a  clerk  in  a  solicitor's  office :  would  he  allow 
his  errand  boy,  he  said,  to  make  inquiries  for 
him  on  the  subject?  The  doctor  willingly 
assented,  and  the  boy  Jackson  was  dispatched 
to  obtain  the  information,  with  instructions  to 
give  none  in  reply.  In  about  an  hour  he  re- 
turned, bringing  with  him  the  intelligence 
that  Mr.  Harcourt  was  no  longer  employed  in 

the  office,  but  that  he  now  resided  in 

Street,  Bedford  Square.  Jackson  stated  that, 
as  he  was  upon  the  point  of  leaving  the  office, 
an  elderly  gentleman  came  forward  and  asked 
who  sent  him  to  make  the  inquiry. 

"  And  what  answer  did  you  make  him  ?" 
said  Christian,  somewhat  anxious  upon  the 
point,  for  he  easily  imagined  that  the  gentle- 
man of  whom  Jackson  spoke  was  no  other 
than  Mr.  Morgan. 

The  boy's  reply  gave  the  doctor  an  idea 
that  his  former  predatory  education  was  not 
altogether  obliterated  within  him. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,"  he  said,  "  I  didn't 
know  whether  you  would  like  your  name  and 
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wliere  you  lived  to  be  known,  and  so  I  said  I 
wasn't  quite  sure,  but  I  thought  you  was  a 
gentleman  with  red  hair  and  green  spectacles, 
who  lived  in  Pye  Street,  Westminster,  though  I 
wasn't  certain,  but  I'd  go  and  inquire  if  he 
liked.  If  the  old  gent  had  been  a  beak,  he 
couldn't  have  looked  at  me  sharper  than  he 
did,  and  I  was  precious  glad  to  get  out  of  the 
office  as  fast  as  I  could,  I  can  tell  you." 

Christian  having  remunerated  the  boy  for 
his  trouble,  returned  to  his  lodgings,  and  wrote 
a  letter  to  Gideon  Harcourt.  It  was  worded 
in  a  most  respectful  manner,  in  fact  in  the 
tone  of  a  supplicant  to  a  person  of  whom  he 
was  asking  a  great  favour.  In  it  Christian 
said  that  he  had  lately  arrived  in  England,  and 
to  his  great  sorrow  had  found  that  his  wife 
was  dead,  and  his  little  daughter  living  on  the 
charity  of  a  poor  medical  practitioner  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Borough.  That  he  felt  fully 
persuaded,  after  the  sale  of  the  lease  and 
goodwill  of  "  The  Sun  '  had  been  completed, 
there  was  still  a  residue  owing  to  him,  which 
he  wished  to  apply  to  the  maintenance  of  his 
poor  child.  He  knew  perfectly  well  that,  as  a 
convicted  felon,  he  had  no  claim  himself  on 
the  money,  but  he  thought  possibly  his  daughter 
might  be  entitled  to  it.     He  knew  no  one  to 
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whom  he  could  apply  for  the  information  on 
the  subject,  save  Mr.  Harcourt,  and  he  was 
not  even  sure  whether  he  would  not  hold  him 
in  detestation  (which  he  must  admit  would  be 
perfectly  natural)  for  the  crime  he  had  been 
guilty  of.  At  the  same  time,  if  Mr.  Harcourt 
would  grant  him  an  interview  some  evening  he 
should  consider  it  a  great  favour. 

The  letter  was  finished  and  dispatched,  and 
the  next  day  Christian  received  a  reply  from 
Gideon  Harcourt.  It  was  short  indeed.  It 
merely  said  that  if  Mr.  Brandon  would  call  on 
Mr.  Harcourt  the  next  evening,  about  eight 
o'clock,  he  would  grant  him  an  interview. 

Cool  as  was  the  wording  of  the  letter,  it  was 
a  great  relief  to  Christian  Brandon  to  know 
that  his  old  friend  did  not  spurn  him;  and 
with  a  grateful  heart  he  resolved  next  evening 
to  be  punctual  to  his  appointment. 


VOL.    II. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE    TWO    FRIENDS. 

ALTHOUGH  the  feelings  of  Christian  Bran- 
don whenhe  received  his  friend  Harcourt's 
letter  were  of  unalloyed  satisfaction,  as  the  time 
drew  near  for  him  to  keep  the  appointment 
he  became  anxious  as  to  the  reception  he 
should  receive.  The  cool  manner  in  which 
the  note  was  worded  evidently  proved  to  Chris- 
tian that  his  former  friend  regarded  him  with 
no  very  kind  feeling.  His  willingness  to 
receive  him  showed,  however,  that  he  had 
still  some  sympathy  left  for  him.  Christian 
had  little  difficulty  in  determining  in  what  man- 
ner he  should  address  Gideon  Harcourt.  It 
would  no  longer  be  in  that  which  had  formerly 
existed  between  them — one  of  perfect  intimacy 
— but,  on  the  contrary,  with  the  respect  due 
from  an  inferior  who  is  about  to  ask  a  favour 
of  a  gentleman  in  a  vastly  superior  position  to 
his  own. 

With  the  exception  of  a  short  visit  he  paid 
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to  the  doctor's  house,  to  see  his  little  daughter, 
Christian  did  not  leave  his  lodging  the  whole 
of  the  day,  till  it  was  time  for  him  to  prepare 
for  his  interview  with  Gideon  Harcourt.  The 
time  at  last  arrived ;  and,  dressed  in  the  deep 
suit  of  mourning  he  had  ordered  after  hearing 
of  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  sent  for  a  cab,  and 
in  half  an  hour  afterwards  reached  the  house 
of  his  friend ;  where,  possibly  to  the  surprise 
of  the  cabman — who  had  taken  him  for  what 
he  really  appeared  in  his  new  dress — a  gentle- 
man— he  gave  a  modest  single  knock  at  the 
door.  On  its  being  opened,  he  inquired  of  the 
servant  whether  Mr.  Harcourt  was  at  home. 
The  girl,  no  less  surprised  than  the  driver  at 
Christian's  appearance,  after  a  moment's  silence, 
told  him  that  he  was,  and  inquired  his  name. 
Christian  gave  it,  and  he  was  then  shown  into 
the  parlour,  the  servant  saying  her  master 
would  be  down  directly.  During  the  few 
minutes  which  elapsed  before  Gideon  Har- 
court's  entering  the  room,  Christian's  heart 
beat  so  violently  as  to  be  almost  audible.  Pre- 
sently the  door  opened,  and  Harcourt,  with  a 
remarkably  stern  expression  on  his  counten- 
ance, advanced  to  Christian,  and  without  even 
using  the  civility  of  requesting  him  to  be 
seated,  said  to  him  : 

i  2 
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"  Mr.  BrandoD,  before  we  enter  into  the 
subject  of  the  business  you  wrote  about,  let 
me  candidly  explain  to  you  my  reason  for 
acceding  to  your  request  for  an  interview. 
Were  you  the  only  individual  concerned,  I 
certainly  should  not  have  done  so  ;  for  I  need 
hardly  add  that  the  intimacy  which  formerly 
existed  between  us,  though  first  terribly  shaken 
on  hearing,  through  the  newspapers,  the  full 
account  of  your  brutality  to  your  wife,  was 
completely  destroyed  by  the  crime  you  after- 
wards committed.  I  will  not  ask  you  how  it 
is  you  are  at  present  in  England — which,  to 
say  the  least,  appears  to  me  most  extraor- 
dinary, considering  the  lengthened  term  of 
transportation  to  which  you  were  condemned 
— unless  you  wish  to  offer  some  explanation 
on  the  subject.  Even  then,  I  hardly  see  in 
what  manner  it  can  concern  me,  determined  as 
I  am  that,  for  the  future,  all  acquaintance 
shall  cease  between  us.  My  sole  reason  for 
receiving  you  arises  from  the  interest  I  have 
in  your  child;  and  that,  understand  me,  not 
through  you,  but  from  another  source,  which 
I  shall  presently  explain  to  you." 

"  Mr.  Harcourt,"  said  Christian,  humbly, 
"  I  beg  you  will  understand  that,  in  requesting 
this  interview  with  you,  I  did  not  presume  to 
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imagine  you  would  receive  me  upon   the   equal 
footing  which  formerly  existed  between  us.     On 
the  contrary,  I  am   perfectly  well  aware  that 
I    have    forfeited    all    claims  to  your  respect ; 
though  perhaps,    if  you    knew  all,  you  might 
admit  that  there  are  more  mitigating  circum- 
stances iu  my  case   than  you   at  present  ima- 
gine.     However,    on  that    point    I    will     not 
dwell,  and  am  perfectly  ready  to  admit  that  I 
am  not  entitled  to  your  respect  or  considera- 
tion.     My    request    for    an    interview    should 
take  rather  the  light  of  an   application  to  you 
to  perform  an  act  of  charity  to  one  perfectly 
helpless,  than  any  other.     You  mentioned  you 
would  not  inquire  how  I  am   so  soon  in  Eng- 
land, after  the  lengthened  sentence   of  trans- 
portation which  I  received.     I  am  obliged  to 
you  for  your  forbearance,  for  it  would  have 
been  painful  indeed,  if  not  dangerous,   for  me 
to  speak  candidly  the    truth   on   the    subject. 
My  interview  with  you  is  solely  to  ask — as  I 
am  without  a  friend  in  the  world,  or   anyone 
to    whom    I    dare    apply,    except   yourself — 
whether  you  would  assist  me  with  your  advice 
as  to  the  possibility  of  my  being  able  to  force 
Mr.  Desbrow,   (who,  I  assure  you,  is  not  the 
respectable  man  you  imagine  him  to  be),  to  give 
up  the  surplus  which  remained  from  the  sum 
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realised  by  the  lease  of  my  house,  after  the 
mortgage  and  debts  had  been  paid  off.  And 
this,  as  I  told  you  in  my  note,  not  for  any 
benefit  to  myself,  but  that  it  might  be  applied, 
in  some  manner,  towards  the  support  of  my 
poor  child." 

"Possibly,"  said  Harcourt,  "my  present 
opinion  of  Mr.  Desbrow  is  not  much  higher 
than  your  own,  as  during  the  last  three  or  four 
years  circumstances  have  transpired  which  have 
greatly  shaken  my  faith  in  that  gentleman. 
But  that  at  present  is  not  to  the  point.  I  tell 
you  candidly,  I  do  not  see  how  you  can,  in  any 
manner,  obtain  possession  of  the  surplus  (as- 
suming there  to  be  one)  at  present  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Desbrow.  In  your  note  you 
state  that  you  are  aware,  as  a  convicted  felon 
— I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  use  the  term, 
but  I  know  of  no  other — you  have  no  claim  on 
it  yourself;  and  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be 
obtained  for  your  child,  even  if  you  had  the 
power  of  taking  it  out  of  Mr.  Desbrow's  hands, 
which  I  very  much  doubt.  He  is  not  an  indi- 
vidual to  allow  a  sum  of  money,  once  in  his 
possession,  to  escape  from  it  again,  as  long  as, 
by  any  interpretation  of  the  law,  he  can  hold 
it.  But  that  is  not  the  reason  for  my  granting 
you  this  interview ;  for,  although  I  should  have 
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been  most  willing  to  assist  your  child  in  any 
way  in  my  power,  I  could  have  made  the  in- 
quiry as  to  the  surplus  without  seeing  you,  and 
answered  you  by  letter.  But  there  are  several 
questions  I  wish  to  put  to  you  on  another 
subject.  You  tell  me  your  wife  is  dead.  When 
did  her  death  occur  ?" 

"  About  three  months  since,"  replied  Chris- 
tian.    "  Before  my  arrival  in  England." 

"I  suppose  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  the  particulars  of  her  death. 
Where  did  she  die  ?" 

"  In  Mint  Place,  a  narrow  street  leading  out 
of  the  Borough.  She  was  attended  in  her  last 
illness  by  the  doctor  in  whose  house  my  little 
girl  is  at  present  residing." 

"  Mint  Street,  in  the  Borough  ?"  said  Har- 
court,  in  a  tone  of  much  surprise.  "  How  long 
had  she  been  there?" 

"  The  doctor  says  he  believes  about  eighteen 
months.  At  any  rate  he  had  known  her  about 
that  time." 

"  And  what  could  ever  have  induced  her  to 
live  in  such  a  miserable  locality  ?" 

"  Utter  poverty,"  replied  Brandon.  "  She 
rented  one  small  room,  and  supported  herself 
and  child  by  needlework." 

Gideon  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and   then 
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said :  "  Mr.  Brandon,  you  have  much  to  an- 
swer for." 

"  I  have  indeed,  and  am  fully  aware  of  it 
without  being  reminded  on  the  subject,"  said 
Christian,  with  something  like  remonstrance  in 
his  tone. 

"  Well,  pardon  me,"  said  Harcourt,  with 
more  kindness  in  his  manner  than  he  had 
hitherto  shown  ;  "  I  am  sorry  to  have  hurt  your 
feelings.  But  why  did  not  your  wife  apply  to 
Mr.  Desbrow  for  assistance  ?  Surely,  if  he  had 
any  money  from  your  estate  in  his  possession, 
he  could  never  have  allowed  her  to  remain  in 
such  a  position  as  that,  earning  a  precarious 
living  by  needlework." 

"  Unfortunately,"  said  Brandon,  "  I  can  give 
you  no  information  on  the  subject.  The  whole 
affair  is  a  perfect  mystery  to  me." 

Harcourt  remained  silent  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  then  said :  "  Mr.  Brandon,  there  must  be 
a  mistake  about  this  somewhere.  I  had  occa- 
sion to  see  Mr.  Desbrow  several  times  during 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  on  subjects  espe- 
cially relating  to  your  wife  and  child.  I  re- 
member his  telling  me  he  had  assisted  Mrs. 
Brandon,  and  one  time  with  as  much  as  £50 ; 
that  afterwards — pardon  me,  for  I  do  not  wish 
to  hurt  your  feelings,  but  I  may  as   well  tell 
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the  truth,  which  I  do  merely  by  quoting  his 
own  words — he  became  discontented  with  her 
for  her  behaviour,  and  he  refused  to  call  on 
her  again.  He  further  told  me  that  she  had 
quitted  the  lodgings  he  provided  for  her,  and 
from  that  time  he  had  lost  sight  of  her  ;  but 
that  he  had  heard,  from  a  source  he  believed 
well  worthy  of  credit,  and  which  he  thought  he 
should  be  able  to  prove,  that  both  she  and 
her  child  were  dead." 

Mr.  Harcourt  little  knew  the  pang  he  caused 
Christian  Brandon  when  he  quoted  the  solici- 
tor's reason  for  refusing  to  render  his  wife 
any  more  assistance,  but  before  he  had  finished 
his  sentence  the  painful  sensation  he  had  caused 
in  part  vanished,  for  Christian  felt  persuaded 
it  was  a  falsehood. 

"I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  Mr.  Desbrow's 
statement,"  said  Brandon.  "  A  greater  liar 
than  that  man  is  never  existed,  and  I  am 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  he  has  still 
several  hundred  pounds  of  mine  in  his  hands." 

"Well,  but  once  more,  Mr.  Brandon,  that 
is  not  to  the  point.  You  admit  the  death  of 
your  wife,  and  if  I  understand  you  correctly, 
you  are  capable  of  proving  it  in  the  most  per- 
fect manner." 

I  am,"  replied  Brandon. 
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"  So  far  at  any  rate  then  Mr.  Desbrow's  as- 
sertion is  correct.  Now  with  respect  to  the 
child.  What  proof  can  you  bring  forward 
that  she  is  living  ?" 

"  The  evidence  of  Mr.  McNeil,  who  attended 
my  wife  in  her  last  illness,  and  that  of  the 
curate  of  the  parish,  who  frequently  visited 
her  before  her  death." 

"  Have  you  any  further  corroborative 
proof?"  inquired  Harcourt.  "  Understand  me, 
Mr.  Brandon,  I  am  not  asking  these  questions 
from  mere  curiosity.  A  good  deal  more  de- 
pends upon  your  proving  the  identity  of  your 
daughter  than  you  imagine,  which  I  will  ex- 
plain to  you  presently.  What  proofs  beyond 
the  evidence  of  the  doctor  and  the  curate  can 
you  bring  forward  ?" 

"  I  hardly  know,"  replied  Christian,  "  what 
more  intelligence  on  the  subject  I  can  at  pre- 
sent gain,  for  to  tell  you  the  truth,  without 
giving  my  reason  for  it,  though  perhaps  you 
may  guess  it,  I  am  chary  of  mixing  too  much 
with  strangers,  or  of  being  seen  abroad.  By- 
the-by,"  he  continued,  "  I  don't  know  if  they 
would  be  of  any  service,  but  Mr.  McNeil  has 
in  his  possession  a  silver  christening  mug,  on 
which  is  engraved,  '  Charlotte  Brandon,  from 
her  godmother,  C.  J.,'  and  these  are  the  ini- 
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tials   of  my   wife's    sister,  Charlotte  Jordan." 

".That  is  a  most  important  fact,"  said  Har- 
court,  interrupting  him,  "  so  far  as  it  goes. 
But  now,  what  is  the  other  point  you  alluded 
to?" 

"  The  doctor  also  has  an  envelope  addressed, 
in  my  wife's  handwriting,  to  her  daughter 
Charlotte  Brandon,  to  be  given  to  her  when 
she  arrives  at  years  of  discretion.  This  enve- 
lope evidently  contains  either  a  long  letter  or 
some  papers ;  but  on  what  subject  I  am  totally 
ignorant,  as,  of  course,  I  did  not  attempt  to 
break  the  seal.  The  doctor  holds  these  two 
things  for  the  child  until  she  is  old  enough  to 
have  them  given  to  her." 

"  It  is  exceedingly  probable  that  the  contents 
of  that  envelope  may  be  of  very  great  impor- 
tance. But  now  tell  me,  if  the  doctor  with 
whom  the  child  resides  knows  that  you  are  her 
father  why  did  he  not  give  them  into  your 
possession  ?" 

"  He  does  not  know  that  I  am  her  father, 
though  he  understands  that  I  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  some  friends  of  her  deceased 
mother.  I  have  stated  to  him  that  the  suit  of 
mourning  I  now  wear  is  for  some  relative  who 
had  lately  died  in  America." 

"  But  why  did  you  not   tell  him  the  truth  ?" 
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"Unfortunately,  Mr.  Harcourt,"  said  Bran- 
don with  a  sigh,  "  even  in  the  case  of  my  own 
child,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  let  any  person 
know  who  I  am.  Yes,  I  have  been  obliged  to 
conceal  the  fact  of  my  being  her  father  from 
little  Charlotte  herself.  I  dare  not  even  em- 
brace her  with  the  effusion  I  would,"  continued 
Christian,  the  tears  starting  into  his  eyes, 
"  lest  I  might  betray  the  relationship  which 
exists  between  us,  and  which,  it  is  more  than 
probable,  might  indirectly  cause  me  to  be  torn 
from  her,  never  to  see  her  again." 

"  I  must  admit,  Mr.  Brandon,"  said  Har- 
court, "  your  case,  in  that  respect,  is  a  painful 
one,  and  I  sympathise  with  you  sincerely  on  it. 
And  now,"  he  continued,  "  let  me  speak  on 
the  subject  which  induced  me  to  receive  you. 
About  twelve  months  after  your  departure  for 
Australia,  Mrs.  Jordan,  your  wife's  sister, 
then  a  widow,  arrived  in  England.  On  reach- 
ing London,  her  first  care  was  to  find  your 
wife  (for  she  had  already  heard  of  your  trans- 
portation), but  notwithstanding  all  her  efforts 
she  was  unsuccessful.  She  contrived  to  trace 
her  to  her  lodging  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the 
water  which  she  had  occupied  with  Mrs.  Bran- 
don before  your  marriage.  Here,  she  found, 
from  the  landlady,    that  your  wife,    in  conse- 
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quence  of  her  poverty,  had  been  obliged  to 
give  up  the  lodgings.  There  was,  at  the  same 
time,  she  said,  a  mystery  about  her  she  could 
not  unravel,  for  when  she  left  the  house,  she 
declined  stating  to  what  place  she  was  about  to 
remove.  It  is  only  justice  to  say,  that  the 
landlady  spoke  of  her  as  having  been,  during 
the  time  she  was  in  her  house,  exceedingly 
quiet  and  industrious.  She  thought  her  rather 
proud,  and  that  might  possibly  have  been  the 
reason  for  her  refusing  to  leave  her  address, 
*  though  why  she  should  have  shown  her  pride 
to  me/  said  the  landlady,  '  I  know  not,  for  I 
have  known  what  poverty  was  in  my  day,  and 
told  her  so.'  " 

"  But  did  she  make  no  inquiries  of  Mr.  Des- 
brow  ?"  asked  Christian,  now  exceedingly 
interested  in  the  subject. 

"  She  wrote  to  him  more  than  once  about  it, 
but  she  always  received  evasive  answers.  She 
did  not  call  on  him  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  her  health  was  at  the  time  exceedingly 
infirm,  the  climate  of  Canada  having  had  a 
prejudicial  effect  on  her;  and  in  the  next,  in 
consequence  of  a  letter  received  from  your 
wife,  she  had  every  reason  to  believe  she  had 
been  deceived  in  the  character  of  Mr.  Desbrow, 
in  fact,    she  appeared  to  have  entertained  an 
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extreme  animosity  against  him.  At  last,  seeing 
all  efforts  were  ineffectual,  she  gave  up  the 
attempt  to  find  her  sister,  and  shortly  after- 
wards was  attacked  with  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  from  which  at  first  she  partially  re- 
covered, but  then  relapsed,  and  a  few  weeks 
afterwards  died.  About  three  weeks  previous 
to  her  death,  she  requested  Messrs.  Thornbury 
and  Potts  to  draw  up  her  will.  In  it  she  be- 
queathed to  her  god-daughter,  Charlotte  Bran- 
don, an  annuity  of  £400  for  life,  the  residue 
of  her  estate  to  go  to  some  relatives  of  her 
husband,  who  were  then  in  Canada.  I  was 
nominated  as  sole  trustee  and  guardian  to  your 
child,  as  well  as  sole  executor.  Mr.  Desbrow, 
as  soon  as  the  will  was  registered,  immediately 
wrote  over  to  Canada  to  the  relatives  of  Mr. 
Jordan,  who  had  been  named  in  your  sister- 
in-law's  will,  informing  them  that  he  had  every 
reason  to  believe  both  the  child  and  her 
mother  were  dead,  and  if  so,  the  £400  a-year 
would  revert  to  them.  The  residuary  legatees 
determined,  of  course,  that  such  a  prize  should 
not  be  lost,  and  one  of  their  number  came  to 
England  to  make  inquiries  on  the  subject. 
Every  exertion  was  made  to  prove  the  death  of 
the  child,  but  without  success  ;  and  on  my  part 
I  advertised  in  the  newspapers,  with  equal  dis- 
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appointment,  to  prove  her  existence.  Now, 
Mr.  Brandon,"  concluded  Harcourt,  "  if  you 
can  bring  forward  sufficient  proof  as  to  the 
identity  of  your  child — and  I  must  say  from 
what  you  tell  me  there  seems  but  little  diffi- 
culty in  your  being  able  to  do  so — she  will 
soon  be  in  a  far  more  prosperous  condition  than 
you  had  any  idea  of  before  your  interview  with 
me  this  evening." 

Christian  was  so  overwhelmed  with  the  news 
that  for  some  time  he  was  unable  to  reply.  At 
length,  somewhat  recovering  himself,  he  said 
to  Mr.  Harcourt : 

"  But  tell  me  what  steps  I  ought  to  take  in 
the  matter  ?  I  personally  know  very  little  of 
law,  and  even  if  I  did,  I  dare  not  prominently 
come  forward  on  the  present  occasion." 

"  That  the  affair  must  be  managed  with  a 
great  deal  of  caution  and  delicacy  is  true,  still 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  it  which  may  not  be 
overcome,  at  least  as  far  as  your  child  is  con- 
cerned. Of  course  you  must  take  your  own 
liabilities  upon  yourself." 

"  I  would  care  but  little  about  myself,"  said 
Brandon,  "  if  only  I  could  be  certain  of  the 
welfare  of  my  child." 

"  Well,  I  don't  think  you  have  much  to 
fear  upon  that  point,"  said  Harcourt.     "  And 
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now   give  me  your    address  and  that   of  the 
doctor  under  whose  care  you  say  the  child  now 


is." 


Christian  wrote  the  addresses  on  a  piece  of 
paper  Harcourt  placed  before  him,  and  when 
he  had  concluded  said  to  the  latter  : 

"  As  the  place  they  live  in  has  something  of 
a  bad  reputation,  and  if  you  called  it  might 
excite  curiosity  in  the  neighbourhood,  would  it 
not  be  better  for  me,  accompanied  by  the  doc- 
tor and  child,  to  pay  you  a  visit  ?  We  could  at 
the  same  time  bring  with  us  the  silver  muo- 
and  sealed  envelope." 

"  Well,  perhaps  it  would  at  the  beginning, 
though  I  hardly  see  why,"  replied  Harcourt. 
"Yes,  perhaps  it  would.  Bring  the  doctor 
with  you  as  well  as  the  child,  and  then  I  can 
ask  him  any  questions  which  may  occur  to  me 
likely  to  bear  upon  the  case.  Come  here  to- 
morrow at  this  time,  or  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  come  earlier,  as  they  might  not  like 
the  child  to  be  out  so  late." 

"  I  can  bring  the  child  in  the  afternoon,  if 
you  like,"  said  Christian,  "  although  I  do  not 
generally  go  out  in  the  daytime.  Yet,  in  a 
cab,  if  I  muffle  myself  up  well,  no  one  will 
recognise  me." 

"  So  be  it  then,"  said  Harcourt.     "  Call  to- 
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morrow  afternoon  at  three  o'clock,  and  brino- 
the  child  with  you.  It  will  be  all  the  better, 
as  my  wife  will  then  be  at  home,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  will  be  much  pleased  to  see  the  child, 
for  your  poor  wife  was  a  great  favourite  of 
hers.  I  think  there  is  nothing  more  for  us  to 
say  at  present,  so  I  will  not  detain  you."  So 
saying,  he  rang  the  bell  for  the  servant  to 
open  the  door,  and,  bowing  somewhat  coolly 
to  Christian,  left  the  room. 

When  Christian  Brandon  left  the  house,  the 
satisfaction  he  had  experienced    at   the   good 
fortune  in  store  for  his  little  Charlotte  com- 
pletely banished  the  pain  he  would  otherwise 
have  felt  at  being  received  so  coldly  by  his  old 
friend    Gideon    Harcourt.      Indeed,    so   over- 
joyed was  he  at  the  intelligence,  that  for   some 
time  he  entirely  forgot,  as  he  wended  his  way 
home  on  foot,  the   danger  he  was  incurring:  of 
being  recognised  by  some    old   acquaintance; 
and  this  was  the  more  likely,  as  on  his  road 
he  had  to  pass  the  end  of  the   street  in  which 
"  The  Sun  ':   was  situated.     It  was  only  when 
he  arrived  there,  and  recognised  the  locality, 
that  his  mind  for  one  moment  wandered  from 
the  subject  on  which  it  had  been  fixed  when 
he   commenced   his   walk    home.      Christian's 
thoughts    now    instantly    turned    on    his    old 
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house  of  business,  and  the  different  painful 
episodes  which  had  occurred  in  it.  He  became 
so  interested  on  the  subject,  that  at  last  he 
determined  to  pass  by  the  house  and  see,  if  it 
were  inhabited,  in  whose  possession  it  now 
was.  He  had  hardly  formed  the  resolution 
than  he  attempted  to  put  it  in  practice ;  but, 
as  he  entered  the  street,  he  saw,  by  the  light 
of  the  gas  which  streamed  from  a  shop  window, 
Mr.  Skidmore,  the  publican,  at  whose  house 
he  had  lodged  when  he  quitted  the  prison  after 
his  assault  on  his  wife,  and  who  had  been  the 
principal  witness  against  him  at  his  trial  for 
forgery.  Although  the  man  was  at  the  time  in 
earnest  conversation  with  some  acquaintance, 
his  eye  had  evidently  fallen  on  Christian,  and 
he  had  that  peculiar  expression  on  his  face 
which  is  occasionally  to  be  seen  in  a  person 
whose  mind  is  engaged  on  some  subject  he  is 
listening  to  with  attention,  and  yet  is  instinc- 
tively aware  that  some  object  interesting  to 
him  is  within  his  gaze. 

As  soon  as  Christian  recognised  the  fellow, 
he  suddenly,  and  for  a  moment,  stopped  short ; 
and  then,  becoming  aware  of  the  danger  he 
was  in,  turned  rapidly  round,  and  for  some 
distance  pursued  his  road  homewards  at  a  run. 
Presently  he  met  a  cab,  which  he  hailed,  and 
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telling  the  driver  where  to  go,  he  opened  the 
door  and  entered  it  before  the  man  had  time 
to  descend  from  the  box.  As  Christian  leant 
his  head  out  of  the  window  to  fasten  the  door, 
he  looked  up  the  street,  and  perceived  at  a 
distance,  but  evidently  following  him,  the 
figure  of  the  man  whom  he  wished  to  avoid. 
He  now  told  the  driver  to  proceed  as  rapidly 
as  possible,  and  that  he  would  add  an  extra 
shilling  to  his  fare  if  he  did  so.  The  man, 
stimulated  by  the  bribe,  started  off  at  a  full 
gallop,  and  soon  left  the  pursuer — if,  indeed, 
Christian  was  correct  in  the  identity — far  be- 
hind. So  greatly  was  Christian  disturbed  by 
this  rencontre,  that  for  some  time  it  drove  from 
his  mind  the  subject  which  had  shortly  before 
so  highly  interested  him.  Nor  did  he  recover 
his  original  train  of  thought  till  he  had  reached 
the  corner  of  the  Kent  Road,  where  he  dis- 
missed the  driver,  as  he  did  not  wish  him  to 
see  where  he  lived,  in  case  his  old  enemy 
might  have  taken  the  number  of  the  cab,  and 
afterwards  questioned  the  driver  as  to  the 
address  his  fare  had  been  taken  to. 

After  Christian  had  reached  his  home,  and 
his  alarm  had  somewhat  subsided,  he  began 
to  entertain  the  subject  of  his  child's  good  for- 
tune.    He  had  now  to  determine  how  to  break 
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the  news  to  the  doctor.  And  this  was  no  easy 
matter  to  Christian,  as  he  hardly  knew  in  what 
light,  to  put  it  to  Mr.  McNeil.  Of  course, 
after  what  he  had  already  stated,  he  could  not 
acknowledge  himself  to  be  the  father  of  the 
little  girl,  or  even  a  relative,  and  how  then 
was  he  to  show,  in  anything  like  a  circumstan- 
tial manner,  that  the  news  he  had  that  day 
heard  of  the  legacy  left  to  her  was  a  mere  ac- 
cidental occurrence?  At  one  moment  he 
thought  of  candidly  explaining  the  whole  truth, 
and  trusting  to  the  doctor's  kindness  and 
forbearance  in  keeping  the  secret ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, Christian  for  some  years  past  had 
been  so  much  in  the  society  of  men  who  would 
have  betrayed  their  own  brothers  for  obtain  a 
trifling  benefit  for  themselves,  that  he  began  to 
suspect  all  men.  In  spite  of  his  cogitations, 
he  could  discover  no  plan  more  simple  than 
to  tell  the  doctor  that  the  intelligence  he  had 
received  had  been  made  known  to  him  quite 
accidentally  in  conversation  with  a  legal 
gentleman,  on  some  law  business.  This,  at 
last,  he  decided  on,  and  resolved  to  break 
it  to  the  doctor  early  the  next  morning. 

On  the  morrow,  Christian,  after  he  had  break- 
fasted, called  on  Mr.  McNeil,  whom  he  found  at 
home.     He  told  him,  that  the  previous  evening, 
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during  a  conversation  he  had  had  with  a  legal 
gentleman  respecting  some  matters  of  his  own, 
he  had  been  informed  that  little  Charlotte  Bran- 
don was  entitled  to  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
and  that  advertisements  had  been  frequently 
put  in  the  newspapers  to  find  her,  but  without 
effect. 

So  great  was  the  doctor's  astonishment  when 
he  heard  the  news,  that  it  completely  hid  from 
him  Christian's  clumsy,  artificial  manner  when 
relating  it. 

'*  And  what  do  you  think  I  had  better  do  in 
the  matter  ?"  inquired  the  doctor,  after  he  had 
somewhat  recovered  his  self-possession. 

"  I  have  already  arranged  that  for  you,"  re- 
plied Christian.  "  Mr.  Harcourt  would  like 
you  to  call  on  him,  with  the  child,  this  after- 
noon at  three  o'clock,  and  to  take  with  you  the 
silver  mug  and  envelope.  He  has  requested  me 
to  accompany  you  that  I  might  introduce  you 
to  him." 

"  I  shall  be  somewhat  busy  this  afternoon," 
said  the  doctor,  "  but  I  will  certainly  keep  the 
appointment,  as  I  suppose  it  will  only  take  us 
about  an  hour.  I  will  be  in  readiness  to  accom- 
pany you,  with  little  Charlotte,  at  half-past  two. 
At  the  same  time,"  he  continued,  "  I  sincerely 
hope  there  is  no  danger  of  their  taking  the  child 
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from  me,  for  were  she  my  own  I  could  not  love 
her  more  than  I  do,  and  to  lose  her  would  go 
far  to  break  my  poor  mother's  heart." 

"  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  danger  of  that," 
said  Christian  evading  the  question ;  "  but 
doubtless  you  will  hear  everything  concerning 
her  this  afternoon.  I  will  call  for  you  in  a  cab, 
punctually  at  half-past  two,  and  until  that  time 
good-bye,  for  I  see  you  are  much  occupied  this 


mornino-." 


At  the  time  appointed  Christian,  muffled  up 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  a  very  small  portion 
of  his  features  visible,  drew  up  in  a  cab  to  the 
doctor's  house,  who,  with  his  little  pet,  entered 
it,  and  they  drove  off  to  Mr.  Harcourt's  resi- 
dence. On  their  way  McNeil  asked  a  great 
many  questions,  which  Christian  evaded,  as  he 
was  determined  to  give  as  little  information  as 
possible,  though  many  he  was  uuable  to  answer, 
even  if  he  had  been  willing  to  do  so.  When  they 
arrived  at  the  house  they  were  shown  into  the 
parlour,  and  shortly  afterwards  Gideon  Harcourt 
joined  them,  when  Christian  introduced  Mr. 
McNeil  and  the  child  to  him. 

"  And  so,  my  little  dear,  you  have  come  to 
pay  me  a  visit,"  Gideon  said  to  her.  "Now 
what  is  your  name  ?" 

"  Charlotte  Brandon,"  said  the  child. 
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"Has  she  long  resided  with  you?"  he  then 
asked  the  doctor,  for  he  seemed  to  ignore 
Christian's  presence  altogether,  maintaining  to- 
wards him  a  cool  stern  air,  which  would  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  any  one  not  so  totally 
devoid  of  suspicion  as  Mr.  McNeil. 

"  Only  a  few  months,"  said  the  doctor. 
"  Since  the  death  of  her  poor  mother." 

"  I  heard  yesterday  evening  that  you  had  a 
document,  and  one  or  two  articles  which  be- 
longed to  the  child's  mother,  have  you  brought 
them  with  you  ?  If  so,  I  should  like  to  see 
them." 

The  doctor  now  took  from  his  pocket  the 
silver  christening  mug  and  the  envelope,  and 
placing  them  in  Harcourt's  hands,  said  to 
him  : 

"  These  things  are  all  I  possess  of  hers.  The 
child's  name  you  will  see  engraved  on  the 
bottom  of  the  mug,  and  the  initials  of  her  god- 
mother,— at  least  I  presume  them  to  be  so.  I 
should  not  like,"  he  continued,  "  the  seal  of  the 
envelope  to  be  broken,  as  evidently  the  poor 
creature  wished  her  daughter  should  be  the 
first   to  see  its  contents." 

"  I  should  be  very  sorry,  doctor,"  said  Har- 
court,  "  to  suggest  that  the  seal  should  be 
broken  if  it  could  possibly  be  helped,  but  you 
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have  doubtless  heard  that  my  little  friend  here 
is  entitled  to  a  very  considerable  sum  of  money, 
and  before  she  can  receive  it — or  rather  it  can 
be  received  for  her — it  will  be  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  prove  her  identity,  and  that  to  a 
positive  certainty.  I  can  assure  you  that  those 
interested  in  disputing  it  will  not  leave  a  stone 
unturned  that  would  be  to  her  prejudice.  It  is 
perhaps  possible,"  he  continued,  "  that  you 
might  be  able  to  get  some  other  papers  be- 
longing to  the  child's  mother.  I  understand 
she  lived  somewhere  in  your  neighbourhood  in 
the  Borough.  If  you  know  anything  of  the 
person  who  kept  the  house,  do  you  think  she 
might  be  able  to  throw  some  light  on  the  sub- 
ject, either  by  finding  some  old  papers  which 
had  been  thrown  away,  or  by  otherwise  aiding 
in  proving  the  child's  identity  ?" 

"  I  am  afraid  there  will  be  very  little  chance 
of  that,"  said  McNeil,  "  but  I  will  certainly 
inquire  of  her." 

At  that  moment  the  conversation  was  in- 
terrupted by  Mrs.  Harcourt  entering  the  room. 

"  Oh  !  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear,  I  did 
not  know  you  were  engaged,"  she  said  to 
her  husband,  telling  at  the  time  an  un- 
truth. 

Gideon  easily  understood  his  wife's  ruse,  for 
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he  knew  she  was  solely  actuated  by  curiosity 
to  see  the  child,  indeed  it  had  been  so  arranged 
between  them  the  evening  before.  Not  wishing 
to  disappoint  his  wife,  he  said  to  her  : 

"  Come  in,  my  dear,  we  are  not  particularly 
engaged  at  this  moment.  I  want  to  introduce 
you  to  a  little  friend  of  mine,  whose  mother 
you  were  well  acquainted  with.  This  is  little 
Charlotte  Brandon." 

Mrs.  Harcourt  looked  at  the  beautiful  child 
for  a  moment  with  great  attention,  and  then 
turning  round,  cast  a  more  lengthened  glance 
on  Christian,  who  stood  respectfully  by  without 
making  any  sign  of  recognition,  although  his 
lower  lip  quivered  considerably  as  she  gazed 
fixedly  on  him.  Mrs.  Harcourt  then  again 
turned  to  the  child  and  said,  "  Where  do  you 
live,  my  dear?" 

"  I  live  with  papa  in  Kent  Street,"  answered 
the  child. 

Mrs.  Harcourt  again  looked  at  Christian. 
The  child,  who  was  watching  her,  pointed  to 
the  doctor,  and  said,  "  No,  that's  my  papa." 

Mrs.  Harcourt  looked  for  a  moment,  and  but 
a  moment,  towards  the  doctor,  and  then  at 
Christian,  and  noticed  his  lip  quivered  even 
more  visibly  than  before,  and  his  eyes  filled 
with  tears,  still  she  said  nothingr. 
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"  You  were  about  asking  me  some  question, 
Mr.  McNeil,  when  my  wife  interrupted  us  by 
coming  into  the  room.     What  was  it  ?" 

"  I  merely  wished  to  know,"  said  the  doctor, 
"  in  case  this  little  one  is  entitled  to  the  property 
you  speak  of,  whether  there  is  any  chance  of 
her  being  removed  from  us,  for  that,  I  can 
assure  you,  would  grieve  both  my  mother  and 
myself  very  much.  We  both  of  us  love  her 
dearly,"  continued  the  doctor,  with  consider- 
able emotion. 

The  child,  attracted  by  the  melancholy  tone 
of  the  doctor's  voice,  quitted  Mrs.  Harcourt's 
knee,  and  walking  towards  him,  nestled  closely 
to  his  side,  while  he,  putting  his  arm  round 
her  and  pressing  her  to  him,  kissed  her  affec- 
tionately. Christian,  who  had  -watched  the 
whole  proceeding,  could  restrain  his  feelings 
no  longer.  Still  standing  motionless  and  silent 
at  some  distance  from  the  others,  as  if  not 
daring  to  intrude  on  the  conversation,  he 
placed  his  hands  before  his  eyes,  and  the  mo- 
ment afterwards  Mrs.  Harcourt  noticed  the 
tears  falling  from  beneath  them.  Her  husband, 
who  was  sitting  at  the  time  with  his  back 
towards  Christian,  was  not  aware  of  his  emo- 
tion, but  continued  his  conversation  with  the 
doctor. 
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"I  can  hardly  tell  you,"  he  said  to  him, 
"  how  things  will  ultimately  be  arranged.  As 
far  as  I  am  aware  of,  the  child  has  not  a 
relative  in  the  world,  at  any  rate  who  could 
take  charge  of  her,  and,  therefore,  I  do  not 
see  at  present  why  she  should  be  removed  from 
your  custody,  especially  as  it  will  take  some 
time  before  we  can  satisfactorily  prove  her 
identity  to  the  court.  When  that  is  done,  it 
will  remain  for  her  guardian  to  determine  in 
whose  charge  she  shall  be  placed." 

"And  who  may  her  guardian  be?"  asked 
the  doctor. 

"I  am  both  guardian  and  executor  under 
the  will,"  said  Harcourt.  "  And  believe  me—" 
here  he  was  interrupted  by  his  wife  rising  to 
leave  the  room,  and  as  she  did  so,  she  touched 
him  on  the  arm,  and  asked  if  she  could 
say  a  word  to  him  alone.  When  they  were 
in  the  passage,  Mrs.  Harcourt  said  to  her 
husband  in  a  low  voice,  so  as  not  to  be  over- 
heard : 

"How  can  you  behave  so  unkindly,  my 
dear,  to  that  poor  man,  Christian  Bran- 
don ?" 

"  It  is  imperative,  Kate,  that  I  should  treat 
him  as  if  he  were  a  stranger  to  me.  He  is,  as 
I  told  you,  between  ourselves,  an  escaped  con- 
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vict,  and  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  ignore  his 
identity." 

"  I  know  you  told  me  so,"  replied  Mrs. 
Harcourt,  "  and  I  fully  determined  to  act  in  the 
same  manner.  But  if  you  had  watched  him 
for  the  last  ten  minutes  as  I  have  done,  the 
pity  you  would  have  felt  must  have  shaken,  as 
it  has  done  with  me,  your  determination." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  my  dear?" 

"  If  you  had  noticed  the  pain  the  poor  fellow 
felt  when  his  child  spoke  of  the  doctor  as  her 
father,  and  showed  him  so  much  affection,  as 
well  as  when  you  were  speaking  as  to  whose 
custody  the  child  was  to  be  in  when  her  identity 
was  proved,  you  would  have  felt  for  him,  my 
dear  husband,  as  I  do  at  this  moment.  It 
went  to  my  heart  to  see  that  great  powerful 
man  place  his  hands  before  his  eyes,  and 
silently  cry  like  a  child.  And  he  knew  I  saw 
him,  for  he  turned  his  back  from  me  to  conceal 
his  sorrow." 

"  Well,  my  dear,"  said  Gideon,  kissing  his 
wife,  "  I  don't  want  to  behave  unkindly  to  him. 
Still  you  know  I  have  a  part  to  play,  but  I  will 
treat  him  as  civilly  as  I  can." 

Mr.  Harcourt  now  re-entered  the  parlour, 
and  continued  for  some  time  longer  his  conver- 
sation with  the  doctor,  but  without  taking  the 
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slightest  notice  of  Christian,  beyond  casting 
on  him  a  momentary  glance,  which,  however, 
was  long  enough  to  prove  that  his  wife  had 
spoken  the  truth.  After  a  little  time  he  said  to 
Mr.  McNeil : 

"  I  think,  doctor,  there  is  no  occasion  for 
me  to  trouble  you  further  to-day.  I  have  fully 
made  up  my  mind  as  to  the  child's  identity,  but 
I  shall  have  to  prove  it  to  others  ;  and  in  doing 
so  I  look  to  you  principally  to  aid  me.  I  am 
sure  you  would  willingly  hold  yourself  in  readi- 
ness to  give  every  information  you  can ;  and 
especially,  do  not  forget  to  call  upon  the  land- 
lady of  the  house  where  Mrs.  Brandon  lived, 
to  see  if  you  can  obtain  any  papers  respecting 
her.  Remember  this  also,  though  I  am  sure 
it  is  not  requisite  to  stimulate  your  zeal,  any 
expense  you  may  be  put  to,  as  well  as  your 
loss  of  time,  will  be  paid  you  out  of  the 
estate." 

Mr.  McNeil  expressed  his  perfect  willingness 
to  assist  in  every  way  in  his  power,  and  then 
rose  to  depart.  Harcourt  took  a  friendly  leave 
of  him  and  the  child.  As  they  went  out  of 
the  parlour,  followed  by  Christian,  at  whom 
he  looked  coldly  for  a  moment,  he,  as  if  ac- 
tuated by  some  uncontrollable  impulse,  held 
out  his  hand  for  his  old  friend  to  take.     Chris- 
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tian,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  as  if  hardly 
able  to  comprehend  the  offer,  placed  his  own 
hand  in  it,  which  Harcourt  shook  warmly, 
though  still  preserving  his  cold  expression  of 
countenance,  without  a  word  passing  between 
them  the  while. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

mes.  Jordan's  arrival  in  England. 

THE  reader  is  already  in  possession  of  many 
of  the  principal  events  which  took  place 
between  the  departure  of  Christian  Brandon 
for  Van  Diemen's  Land  and  his  return  to 
England.  To  make  the  continuity  complete, 
we  must  devote  a  few  pages  to  two  or  three 
other  facts  necessary  to  the  better  understand- 
ing of  our  narrative.  The  first  of  these  re- 
lates specially  to  the  fortunes  of  Gideon  Har- 
court  and  his  aunt ;  another  to  Mr.  Desbrow's 
behaviour  in  connection  with  Mrs.  Jordan, 
Sarah's  sister,  and  after  her  death,  in  connec- 
tion with  her  estate. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  Christian 
Brandon,  in  company  with  his  wife  and  sister- 
in-law,  passed  the  evening  at  Harcourt's  house, 
the  latter  told  his  friend  that  among  some 
papers  in  the  possession  of  Messrs.  Thornbury 
and  Potts  he  had  discovered  the  deeds  of  two 
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houses  in  the  Borough,  of  the  value  of  about 
one  hundred  a  year  each,  and  that  his  aunt 
had  been  receiving  the  rents  for  many  years, 
while  in  reality  they  were  his  own ;  that  he 
did  not  intend  at  the  moment  claiming  them, 
having  resolved  to  ascertain  whether  there  was 
a  clue  to  any  other  property  belonging  to  him, 
and  of  which  she  had  surreptitiously  deprived 
him.  Shortly  after  Christian's  conviction, 
Harcourt  had  some  excellent  reason  to  believe, 
from  papers  relating  to  the  old  Chancery  suit, 
that  his  aunt  had  also  received  the  rents  of 
other  houses,  to  the  amount  of  three  hundred 
a  year,  belonging  to  him,  and  although  it  would 
take  him  some  little  time  to  prove  his  title,  he 
had  no  doubt  he  should  in  the  end  succeed, 
and  his  opinion  was  endorsed  by  that  of  Mr. 
Morgan,  whose  judgment  on  points  of  disputed 
possession  he  held  in  high  estimation. 

Gideon's  first  act  was  to  write  a  respectful 
letter  to  his  aunt,  informing  her  he  had  found 
the  two  title-deeds  of  the  houses  in  the 
Borough,  and  as  far  as  he  could  understand 
them,  they  appeared  to  belong  to  him.  As 
he  hardly  considered,  however,  that  such  could 
be  the  case,  he  thought  it  better,  before  taking 
any  legal  steps  in  the  matter,  to  ask  her  for  some 
explanation  on  the  subject.     For  several  days 
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no  reply  came  to  Gideon's  letter,  and  this  was 
the  more  remarkable  as  the  old  lady  was  in 
general  very  regular  in  her  correspondence. 
Hardly  knowing  to  what  the  delay  was  at- 
tributable, he  wrote  to  his  aunt  again,  telling 
her  of  his  former  letter,  a  copy  of  which  he 
enclosed,  and  saying  that  not  having  heard 
from  her,  he  was  afraid  either  the  letter  had 
been  mislaid,  or  that  the  delay  was  caused  by 
her  indisposition. 

Two  days  later,  Gideon  received  a  short  and 
very  cool  reply  from  Mrs.  Matthews,  informing 
him  that  his  letter  had  reached  her  safely,  but 
she  had  been  unable,  from  illness,  to  reply  to 
him.  She  was  now,  through  God's  blessing, 
better,  she  said,  and  had  forwarded  his  letter 
to  Mr.  Desbrow,  to  whom  she  requested  he 
would  apply  for  any  information  he  might  re- 
quire on  the  subject,  as  she  must  decline,  as 
she  had  told  him  before,  to  hold  any  communi- 
cation with  him,  after  the  ungrateful  treatment 
she  had  experienced  at  his  hands,  irrespective 
of  the  heavy  infirmity  under  which  she  was 
labouring. 

Although,  judging  at  first  sight  from  the 
difficulty  she  had  evidently  experienced  in 
writing  the  letter  (which  was  in  some  parts 
almost  illegible),  it  might  have  been  supposed 
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that  her  ill-health  had  incapacitated  her  from 
attending  sooner  to  her  nephew's  communica- 
tion, this  was  far  from  being  the   case.     Im- 
mediately after  she  had   received  it   she  des- 
patched a  messenger  to  Mr.  Desbrow  requesting 
his  attendance,  and  before  an  hour  had  elapsed 
that  gentleman    had    arrived    at    her    house. 
Short  as  had  been  the  time,  it  had  given  Mrs. 
Matthews    full     opportunity    to    collect     her 
thoughts,  which  had  been  at  first  considerably 
startled  by  the  contents  of  her  nephew's  letter. 
When  Mr.  Desbrow  entered,  she    merely  told 
him  she  had   received  a  communication    from 
that  wicked  boy  (as  she  always  termed  Gideon), 
stating  that  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the 
houses,  which  she  maintained  were  indisputably 
her  own,  did  not  really  belong  to  her,  and  re- 
questing she  would  give  him  some  information 
concerning  them.     She  then  asked  Mr.  Des- 
brow whether  her  nephew  could  oblige  her  to 
give  a  reply  on  the  subject. 

"  That,  my  dear  Madam,"  said  Mr.  Des- 
brow, "  is  a  difficult  question  for  me  to  answer 
without  knowing  more  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  In  the  first  place,  have  you  the  title- 
deeds  in  your  possession,  or  have  I  ?  If  you 
have  them,  and  the  houses  are  really  your  own 
— as    I  am    persuaded   they   are— perhaps   it 
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might  be  better  to  let  me  see  the  deeds, 
and  I  will  write  to  Mr.  Harcourt  on  the  sub- 
ject." 

"  No,"  she  replied,  "  I  have  not  the  deeds 
by  me,  nor  do  I  think  I  sent  them  to  you.  All 
I  wish  to  know  is,  am  I  obliged  to  answer  my 
nephew's  letter  ?" 

"  That,  as  I  said  before,  is  a  difficult  matter 
for  me  to  determine  without  knowing  more  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  You  should, 
however,  bear  in  mind,  that  even  if  you  refuse 
to  answer  Mr.  Harcourt,  it  is  more  than  possible 
he  might,  by  legal  proceedings,  be  able  to  ob- 
tain the  knowledge  he  wants." 

« But  he  could  not  take  legal  proceedings 
without  incurring  considerable  expense  out  of 
his  own  pocket  at  the  outset,  could  he  ?"  in- 
quired Mrs.  Matthews. 

The  wary  solicitor  immediately  saw  that  the 
old  lady  imagined  Harcourt  would  not  be 
possessed  of  money  to  go  to  law ;  and,  there- 
fore, if  she  did  not  choose  to  answer  him  he 
would  be  helpless  in  the  matter.  He,  however, 
merely  remarked  that  Mr.  Harcourt  being  in 
the  employ  of  Messrs.  Thornbury  and  Potts  the 
preliminary  expenses  would  be  but  trifling  to 
him,  indeed  very  possibly,  if  the  firm  considered 
he  had  a  good  locus  standi,  they  might  take  up 
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his  cause  without  putting  him  to  any  immediate 
expense. 

The  old  lady  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and 
then  said,  somewhat  angrily  : 

"I  really  think,  Mr.  Desbrow,  you  might 
have  taken  more  pains  to  get  my  papers  out  of 
the  hands  of  those  people." 

"  I  can  easily  take  proceedings  for  their  re- 
covery even  now,  if  you  require  it,"  said  Mr. 
Desbrow.  "  I  have  not  done  so  hitherto,  solely 
in  your  own  interest,  as  not  only  would  legal 
proceedings  against  the  firm  for  their  recovery 
be  very  expensive,  but  it  might  possibly  lead 
to  some  difficult  questions  relating  to  the  old 
Chancery  suit,  which  it  would  be  as  well  not  to 
do.  But,  as  I  said  before,  I  am  ready  to  com- 
mence at  once  if  you  wish  it." 

'I  am  afraid  I  was  hasty  in  my  remark," 
said  the  old  lady,  after  a  moment's  considera- 
tion. "I  wish,  however,  you  would  look 
through  the  papers  I  have  placed  in  your 
hands,  and  see  if  the  title-deeds  are  among 
them  ;  and  I  will  also,  if  my  strength  permits, 
search  among  some  old  documents  I  have  put 
away  upstairs." 

'  But  you  must  let  me  know,"  said  Mr. 
Desbrow,  "to  what  houses  Mr.  Harcourt 
alludes,  and  where  the  property  is   situated; 
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otherwise,  I  can  do  nothing.  Do  I  collect  the 
rents  .of  them  for  you  ?" 

The  old  lady  seemed  exceedingly  annoyed  at 
Mr.  Desbrow' s  request,  and  remained  silent  for 
some  moments,  evidently  thinking  how  she 
could  evade  the  question.  At  last  she  deter- 
mined to  put  on  the  appearance  of  ill  health, 
so  that  she  might  get  rid  of  Mr.  Desbrow, 
and  reflect,  at  her  leisure,  what  steps  to 
take. 

"  I  really  cannot  remember  at  this  moment," 
she  said,  leaning  her  head  back  on  the  chair, 
and  apparently  on  the  point  of  fainting, 
"  whether  you  do  or  not.  That  disobedient 
boy  has  so  unnerved  me.  I  hardly  know  what 
I  am  about.  Call  on  me  either  to-morrow  or 
the  next  day,  and  we  will  talk  more  on  the 
subject ;  for  at  present  I  am  unable  to  do  so. 
Would  you  kindly  ring  the  bell  for  my  servant, 
for  I  feel  quite  ill  ?" 

Mr.  Desbrow  obeyed,  and  a  few  moments 
afterwards  the  servant  entered  the  room.  He 
then  wished  Mrs.  Matthews  good  morning,  and 
promised  to  call  the  following  day.  When  he 
called,  however,  at  the  appointed  time,  Mrs. 
Matthews  sent  him  down  a  message  to  say  it 
was  impossible  for  her  to  see  him,  as  she  was 
too  ill;    but  that  as  soon  as    she  felt  strong 
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enough  to  support  an  interview  she  would  let 
him  know.  This  did  not  occur  until  she  had 
received  Gideon's  second  letter,  and  then  find- 
ing it  would  be  impossible  to  make  any  further 
delay,  she  forwarded  it  to  Mr.  Desbrow,  telling 
him  she  had  requested  her  nephew  to  communi- 
cate with  him  on  the  subject,  as  she  was  too  ill 
to  see  to  it  herself. 

The  next  day  Mr.  Desbrow  received  from 
Gideon  a  copy  of  the  letter  he  had  sent  to  his 
aunt,  as  well  as  her  own  reply,  and  he  re- 
quested Mr.  Desbrow  to  give  him  what  infor- 
mation he  could  respecting  the  houses  in  the 
Borough,  which  he  believed  to  be  his  own.  On 
receipt  of  the  letter,  Mr.  Desbrow  called  on 
Harcourt,  at  the  office  of  Messrs.  Thornbury 
and  Potts,  who,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Mor- 
gan, showed  him  the  title-deeds  of  the  houses, 
which  he  considered  absolutely  his  own,  his 
aunt  having  merely  acted  as  his  trustee  under  a 
deed.  Mr.  Desbrow  having  examined  the  deeds 
minutely,  Harcourt  said  to  him  : 

"What  is  your  opinion  of  my  claim,  Mr. 
Desbrow  ?" 

"  Of  course,  in  the  interest  of  my  client,  I 
cannot  pass  an  opinion  at  the  present  moment. 
I  will,  however,  immediately  communicate 
with    Mrs.    Matthews    on    the    subject,    and 
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give  you  her    reply   with    as    little    delay  as 
possible." 

The  following  day  Mr.  Desbrow  succeeded  in 
obtaining  an  interview  with  the  old  lady.  He 
told  her  what  had  taken  place  between  himself 
and  her  nephew,  and  that  he  had  seen  the  title- 
deeds  of  the  two  houses  in  the  Borough,  which 
Mr.  Harcourt  claimed  as  his  own,  and  of  which 
he  (Mr.  Desbrow)  had  been  receiving  the  rents 
for  her  for  some  time  past.  Mrs.  Matthews,  at 
first,  seemed  terribly  alarmed  at  the  intelli- 
gence her  solicitor  had  brought  her;  but  at 
length,  somewhat  recovering  herself,  she  asked 
him  whether  he  thought  her  nephew  could  make 
good  his  claim. 

"  That  is  a  question  that  cannot  be  answered 
off-hand,"  replied  Mr.  Desbrow.  "  But  I  can- 
didly tell  you  that,  unless  you  have  some  very 
strong  proofs  to  the  contrary,  your  nephew's 
claim  to  the  property  seems  almost  indis- 
putable." 

"  I  will  die  before  I  give  them  up  to  him," 
said  Mrs.  Matthews,  with  an  amount  of  energy 
which  fairly  astonished  the  solicitor,  as  she 
rarely  spoke  above  a  whisper. 

When  Mr.  Desbrow  thought  her  passion  had 
somewhat  subsided,  he  reminded  her  that  in 
case  Gideon's  title  to  the  property  was  perfect, 
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he  would  be  able  to  ask  her  some  very  awkward 
questions  about  the  back  rents,  during  the 
number  of  years  she  had  been  receiving  them. 
The  furious  expression  on  the  old  lady's  face 
now  changed  to  one  of  terror.  Indeed,  so 
great  was  her  alarm  .that  it  deprived  her,  for 
the  moment,  of  the  power  of  speech. 

"Now,"  said  Mr.  Desbrow,  "let  me  speak 
to  you  as  a  friend.  Authorise  me  to  treat 
with  your  nephew  on  the  subject  on  this  basis, 
that  you  will  make  over  to  him  the  houses 
without  any  further  difficulty,  if  he  waives  all 
claim  to  the  back  rents  which  you  have 
received ;  and,  believe  me,  if  he  accepts  the  pro- 
position you  will  get  very  easily  out  of  the 
affair." 

"  I  cannot  answer  you  now,  Mr.  Desbrow," 
said  Mrs.  Matthews,  making  a  violent  effort  to 
speak.  "  Call  on  me  to-morrow,  and  I  shall 
then  be  able  to  come  to  a  better  conclusion  on 
the  subject." 

Mr.  Desbrow  called  the  next  day,  as  re- 
quested, and  the  result  was  that,  after  con- 
siderable correspondence,  the  terms  proposed 
by  Mr.  Desbrow  were  accepted  by  Gideon 
Harcourt,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  was  placed 
in  possession  of  the  property. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  express  the  satisfac- 
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tion  experienced  by  Gideon  Harcourt  at  this 
fortunate  change  in  his  circumstances.  He  had 
now  the  power  of  carrying  out  what  had  been 
the  great  ambition  of  his  life— to  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  bar.  It  was  now  no  longer  the  day 
dream  it  had  hitherto  been  to  him,  but  would, 
if  he  lived,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  be- 
come a  positive  reality.  And  if  once  called  to 
the  bar,  to  what  preferment  would  it  after- 
wards lead?  The  prospect  was  almost  too 
dazzling  for  his  mind's  eye  to  dwell  upon. 

Gideon  now  determined  to  lose  no  time,  but 
to  commence  his  legal  studies  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. Before  being  able  to  do  so,  it  was 
necessary  to  give  Messrs.  Thornbury  and  Potts 
notice  that  he  was  about  to  leave  them,  so  that 
they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  finding  some 
one  to  fill  his  place.  On  speaking  to  the  senior 
partner  on  the  subject,  that  gentleman  said  to 
him  :  "  Well,  Mr.  Harcourt,  I  most  sincerely 
wish  you  success  in  the  new  line  of  the  legal 
profession  you  are  about  to  enter ;  and,  can- 
didly, I  know  but  few  young  men  more  likely 
to  succeed  in  it  than  yourself.  Any  assistance 
we  can  give  you — always  first  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  interest  of  our  clients — you  may 
depend  upon  receiving.  But  let  me  now  speak 
to  you  as  a  friend  on  the  subject.      It  is  true 
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you  have  recovered  possession  of  the  houses  in 
the  Borough,  which  have  been  so  long  and  so 
unjustly  withheld  from  you;  but,  after  all,  the 
income  they  yield  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
maintain  yourself  and  family  in  anything  like 
comfort,  while  you  are  pursuing  your  studies 
at  the  bar.  And  then,  again,  bear  in  mind 
that  after  you  have  been  called  to  the  bar, 
it  will,  in  all  probability,  be  many  years  before 
you  can  obtain  sufficient  eminence  to  make 
the  profession  a  lucrative  one  to  you." 

"  I  have  duly  considered  that  subject,  sir," 
said  Harcourt,    "and  I  think  I  see  my  way 
clearly  before  me.     It  would  certaintly  be  an 
act  of  gross  imprudence  on  my  part  to  throw 
up  my  present  situation,  with  the  intention  of 
living  upon  the  rents  of  the  two  houses  in  the 
Borough;  but  I  can  without  difficulty  prove, 
although  it  may  take  me  some  little  time  to 
do  so,  that  I  am  entitled  to  four  or  five  others 
of  somewhat  less   value.     The  only  obscurity 
about  the  matter  is,  whether  my  aunt  has  a 
life  interest  in  them — I  holding  the  reversion 
— or  whether  they  are  mine  at  the  present  time. 
I  hope  shortly  to  be  able  to  go  more  deeply 
into  the  subject.     Having  then  something  to 
fall  back  upon,  it  is  my  intention  to  sell  one 
of  the  houses  in  the   Borough  at  once,  which 
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will  enable  me  to  take  and  furnish  a  better  house 
than  I  now  occupy,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  my 
legal  education,  and  to  maintain  my  family  m 
comfort  and  respectability  until  I  come  into 
possession  of  the  other  property,  as  well  as 
earn  money  by  my  profession." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Harcourt,"  said  the  senior  part- 
ner, "  such  being  the  case,  I  have  no  further 
remark  to  offer;  and  once  more,  I  most  sincerely 
wish  you  success  in  your  new  undertaking." 

By  the  sale  of  the  house  in  the  Borough, 
Gideon  Harcourt  realized  a    trifle  more  than 

£2000.     He  now  took  a  house  in Street, 

Bedford  Squre,  and  having  furnished  it, 
entered  himself  at  the  Inner  Temple,  and  com- 
menced his  legal  studies. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Christian  Bran- 
don   was  arrested  on  the  charge   of  forgery. 
Harcourt  and  his  wife  had  both  heard   of  the 
punishment  he  had  received  for  the  assaults  he 
had  committed,    and  that  Mrs.  Brandon  had 
refused    to    appear   against   him.      Although 
Harcourt  could  not  believe  that  Mrs.  Brandon 
had  offered  any  provocation  to  her  husband, 
especially  when  they  took  into  consideration  her 
habitually  mild  bearing,  they  thought  it  better 
not  to  call  on  her  until  after  Brandon's  libera- 
tion, and  not  then  unless  they  found  that  he 
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was  conducting  his  business  in  a  more  respect- 
able manner  than  he  had  had  the  reputation 
of  doing  for  some  months  before  his  punish- 
ment. 

After  Brandon's  conviction,  trial,  and  sen- 
tence to  transportation,  however,  Gideon  and 
his  wife  determined  to  call  on  Mrs.  Brandon, 
to  see  if  it  were  in  their  power  to   console  her 
for  the  terrible  misfortune  which  had  befallen 
her.     With  this  intent  they  went  one  afternoon 
to   "  The   Sun,"    but  found  the  house  closed, 
nor   could  the    policeman  who    resided  in    it 
inform  them    to  what   part    of  London    Mrs. 
Brandon  had  removed.     Gideon  then   wrote  to 
Mr.    Desbrow,     asking    for    Mrs.    Brandon's 
address,  who  in  reply  sent  him   a  civil   note 
saying  that  he  had  totally  lost  sight  of  her. 
He  believed,    he  said,    she  did  not  wish  her 
whereabouts    to    be    known,     as    before    she 
quitted  "  The  Sun,"  more  than  one  person  had 
asked  her  to  what  part  she  intended  removing, 
and  she  either  gave  evasive  answers  or  refused 
to  give  any  at  all.     Gideon  afterwards,  at  the 
request  of  his  wife,  made  some  further  inquiries, 
but  was  unable  to  obtain  any  information  res- 
pecting her,  and  at  last  gave  up  the  attempt  as 
hopeless. 

About  a  year  after  Gideon  had  entered  him- 
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self  at  the  bar,    lie  was  one  evening  greatly 
surprised   by    receiving   a  visit   from   Sarah's 
sister,  Mrs.  Jordan.     When  he  first  saw  her 
he  hardly  recognised  her,    so  much  had    she 
changed  in  dress  and  appearance,  for  she  now 
wore  deep  widow's  weeds,  and  her  face  bore 
the  marks   of  serious  illness.     As  soon  as  he 
had  identified    her,    and  the   first   customary 
conversation  after  a  long  absence  had  passed 
between    them,    Mrs.     Jordan     asked     if    he 
could   give  her  the   address  of  her    sister,  as 
she  much  wished  to  see  her,  indeed,  she  was 
altogether  very   anxious    about  her.      Gideon 
replied   that   he   had   heard   nothing   of  Mrs. 
Brandon  for    nearly  two  years,    and  that  on 
calling  at  "  The  Sun  "  with  his  wife,  after  the 
conviction  of  Mr.  Brandon,  they  had  found  the 
house  closed,  and  the  people  in  possession  could 
give  no  information  respecting  her.     He   had 
then  written  to  Mr.  Desbrow,  asking  for  her  ad- 
dress, who  replied  that  he  was  in  total  ignorance 
on  the  subject,  as  Mrs.  Brandon,  for  some  reason 
of  her  own,  had  declined  letting  anybody  know 
where  she  lived,  and  also  that  some  further  in- 
quiries he  had  made  were  unsuccessful. 

"  Did  I  understand  you  to  say,  Mr.  Harcourt," 
said  Mrs.  Jordan,  "  that  Mr.  Desbrow  informed 
you  he  did  not  know  my  sister's  address?" 
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"  He  assured  me  positively  he  did  not,"  said 
Harcourt ;  "  and  I  remember  that  when  I  after- 
wards met  him,  and  spoke  to  him  on  the  subject, 
he  told  me  so  again,  and  added  that  perhaps, 
after  all,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at.  She 
had,  he  further  said,  proved  herself  to  be  very 
ungrateful  in  many  instances,  and  in  none  more 
than  her  behaviour  on  quitting  "The  Sun." 
I  asked  to  what  he  alluded,  and  he  told  me 
that,  fearing  she  might  be  in  want  of  money, 
he  had  lent  her  fifty  pounds  out  of  his  own 
pocket,  and  he  believed  it  was  to  avoid  the  re- 
payment of  the  sum,  as  well  as  one  or  two  other 
circumstances,  to  which  he  did  not  wish  to 
allude,  that  she  had  declined  letting  him  know 
where  she  lived." 

"That  man  is  a  regular  villain,"  said  Mrs. 
Jordan,  after  a  moment's  pause.  "I  have 
never  in  my  life  been  more  deceived  iu 
any  human  being  than  I  have  in  him.  I 
thought  him  the  very  soul  of  honour,  as  well 
as  a  most  moral  and  pious  man,  and  I  trusted 
my  own  and  my  husband's  affairs  unrestrainedly 
in  his  hands.  I  am  now  fully  convinced  there 
is  not  an  action  too  bad  for  him  to  commit  if 
he  thought  he  should  gain  anything  by  it." 

Although  Gideon  Harcourt's  reliance  in  the 
integrity  of  Mr.  Desbrow  had  of  late  received 
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one  or  two  rather  rude  shocks,  he  had  still  con- 
siderable respect  for  him ;  rather,  perhaps,  from 
the  sentiment  which  teaches  us  to  hold  all  men 
innocent  till  they  are  legally  proved  guilty, 
than  from  any  other  reason.  He  was,  therefore, 
greatly  surprised  at  hearing  Mrs.  Jordan  speak 
in  so  energetic  and  decided  a  manner,  especially 
as  she  did  not  appear  a  person  likely  to  accuse 
any  one  of  a  bad  action  unless  she  had  good 
reason  to  go  upon. 

"Might  I  ask,"    he  said,    addressing   Mrs. 
Jordan,  "  what  reason  you  have  had  to  change 
your   opinion  with  respect  to  Mr.  Desbrow?" 
"  There  are  more  reasons  than  one,"  she  re- 
plied.    "  The  principal  is  the  cruelty  and  dis- 
honesty of  his  behaviour  to  my  poor  sister.     It 
is  perfectly  true  that  before  she  quitted  '  The 
Sun'  he  gave  her  fifty  pounds,  but  she  always 
understood  it  was  part  of  the  surplus   which 
would  be  hers  after  the  sale  of  the  house.    If  she 
had  had  it  in  her  power  to  return  it — poor  crea- 
ture ! — when  she  found  out  he  spoke  of  it  as  a  per- 
sonal gift  from  himself,  she  would  have  worked 
day  and   night  to    earn    sufficient    money   to 
do  so.     Nay,  more,  she  even  told  him  to  stop 
it  from  any  money  she  was  entitled  to  after  her 
husband's  debts  had  been  paid,  as  she  imagined 
there  would  be  a  surplus  coming  to  her." 
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"  Do  I  understand  you,  Mrs.  Jordan,  that 
any  correspondence  had  taken  place  between 
them?" 

"  Correspondence,  do  you  say  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
Jordan.  "  Why  he  used  to  call  on  her  so 
frequently  at  her  lodgings  that  she  was  obliged 
to  give  the  landlady  orders  not  to  allow  him  to 
enter,  and  I  am  fully  convinced  one  great  reason 
for  her  concealing  her  present  address,  is  that 
that  man  may  not  be  able  to  find  her." 

"You  perfectly  astonish  me,"  said  Gideon. 
"And  he  really  knew  where  she  was  living 
when  she  quitted  '  The  Sun  ?'  " 

"  Knew  it  perfectly  well,  of  course,"  said 
Mrs.  Jordan ;  "  and  so  did  I.  She  went  back 
to  the  lodgings  we  occupied  before  she  married, 
and  where  we  first  made  your  acquaintance." 

"  Did  she  remain  there  any  time  ?"  inquired 
Gideon. 

"  Yes,  some  months.  I  wrote  to  her  from 
Canada,  sending  some  money  to  assist  her,  and 
also  promising  to  stand  godmother  to  her  little 
girl.  You  heard,  I  suppose,  of  her  confinement, 
and  how  dangerously  ill  she  was  for  some 
months  afterwards  ?" 

"As  I  told  you  before,"  said  Gideon,  "I 
have  not  heard  one  word  of  her  more  than  the 
communication  I  had  with  Mr.  Desbrow." 
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"  She  wrote  to  me  a  second  time,"  said  Mrs. 
Jordan,  "informing  me  that  she  had  been 
working  with  her  needle,  and  receiving  a  fair 
remuneration  for  it,  but  that  work  was  then 
slack,  and  things  looked  very  gloomy  in  the 
future.  I  then  sent  her  another  small  remittance, 
and  told  her  of  my  husband's  death,  and  that 
as  soon  as  his  affairs  were  wound  up  I  intended 
to  return  to  England  and  take  a  house,  and 
hoped  she  and  the  child  would  reside  with  me. 
I  received  no  answer  to  this  letter,  and  now  I 
have  arrived  in  England,  I  find  it  impossible  to 
discover  her  address." 

"  I  most  sincerely  regret,"  said  Harcourt, 
"  that  I  am  unable  to  give  you  any  assistance, 
unless  you  can  suggest  in  what  way  I  can  be 
of  use  to  you,  when  you  have  but  to  command 
me.  But  now,"  he  continued,  "  let  me  tell 
my  wife  you  are  here.  I  am  sure  she  will  be 
delighted  to  see  you."  So  saying,  he  rang  the 
bell,  and  sent  a  message  to  Mrs.  Harcourt, 
who  shortly  afterwards  entered  the  room. 

Like  her  husband,  she  did  not  at  first  recoo-- 
nise  Mrs.  Jordan,  but  as  soon  as  she  did,  she 
received  her  most  warmly.  The  conversation 
now  took  a  more  friendly  turn,  and  Mrs. 
Jordan  informed  them  that  she  was  at  present 
living  at  an  hotel,  but  intended  removing  to 
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private  apartments  as  soon  as  she  could  con- 
veniently do  so ;  though  at  that  moment  she 
felt  so  much  oppressed  by  fatigue,  disappoint- 
ment and  ill-health,  she  was  unable  to  exert 
herself.  Mrs.  Harcourt  volunteered  the  next 
day  to  assist  in  finding  apartments  or  being 
otherwise  useful  to  her — an  offer  which  Mrs. 
Jordan  thankfully  accepted,  and  in  a  few  days 
afterwards  she  was  comfortably  domiciled  a 
short  distance  from  Gideon  Harcourt's  house. 

Mrs.    Jordan   and    Mrs.    Harcourt  now  set 
themselves  to  work  to  discover,  if  possible,  in 
what  locality  Mrs.  Brandon  was   living;    but 
the    same   ill- success    experienced   by   Gideon 
attended  them  also,  notwithstanding  their  ap- 
plication to  the  police,  and  a  handsome  reward 
offered    bv   Mrs.    Jordan    to     stimulate    their 
exertion's.     At  last,  Mrs.  Jordan  began  to  ex- 
perience that  "  hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart 
sick,"  and  so  acutely  did  she  feel  it,  that  she 
was  attacked  by  a  fit  of  illness  which  confined 
her  to  the  house.     From  this  she   somewhat 
recovered,  when  she  was  seized  with  inflamma- 
tion  of  the  lungs,  of   such  violence   that  she 
sunk  under  it,  her  last  moments  being  soothed 
by  the  presence  of  Gideon  and  his  wife.     On 
her  first   attack,    she   had   requested   Messrs. 
Thornbury  and  Potts  to  draw  up  her  will,  in 
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which,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  she  bequeathed 
a  handsome  annuity  to  her  god-daughter,  as 
she  could  not  divest  herself  of  the  idea  that 
one  day  she  and  her  mother  would  be  found. 
Her  reason  for  leaving  the  legacy  to  the  child, 
and  not  her  mother,  was,  to  a  considerable 
degree,  influenced  by  the  idea  that  if  she  left 
it  to  Mrs.  Brandon,  her  husband,  when  he 
returned  from  transportation,  might  possess 
himself  of  it;  whereas,  if  she  nominated  Mr. 
Gideon  Harcourt  as  the  child's  guardian,  she 
felt  perfectly  convinced  he  would  permit  Char- 
lotte to  remain  with  her  mother,  and  allow  the 
latter  a  sufficient  sum  for  the  maintenance  of 
both. 

Shortly  after  Mrs.  Jordan's  death,  Harcourt 
had  further  reason  to  doubt  the  integrity  of 
Mr.  Desbrow,  for  he  sent  in  an  enormous  bill 
of  costs,  due  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Jordan,  for  professional  assistance  he  had 
rendered  her  a  few  years  before.  Although 
Gideon  felt  convinced  that  a  very  large  portion 
of  the  amount  claimed  was  little  better  than  a 
swindle,  unfortunately  he  was  unable  to  prove 
it,  and  he  paid  the  bill,  thinking  it  was  better 
for  the  interest  of  the  legatees  to  do  so  than 
to  enter  into  any  litigation  on  the  subject. 
Gideon  now  frequently  advertised  in  the  news- 
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papers,  offering  a  reward  to  anyone  who  could 
furnish  him  with  the  address  of  Mrs.  Sarah 
Brandon  and  her  child;  but,  as  the  reader 
is  aware,  he  received  no  information  on  the 
subject, 

About  two  months  after  Mr.  Desbrow' s  bill 
of  costs  had  been  paid,  Gideon  received  a 
letter  from  him,  stating  that  one  of  the  resi- 
duary legatees,  who  also  represented  the  others, 
had  arrived  from  Canada  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  legacies  due  to  them  under  the 
will  of  the  late  Mrs.  Jordan.  In  reply  to  this 
letter,  Gideon  informed  Mr.  Desbrow  that  he 
was  unable  to  wind  up  the  estate,  as  he  had 
not  as  yet  been  successful  in  finding  the 
annuitant  named  in  the  will.  Gideon  shortly 
afterwards  met  Mr.  Desbrow,  who  informed 
him  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  both 
Mrs.  Brandon  and  her  child  were  dead,  and  in 
that  case  the  money  on  which  the  annuity  was 
to  be  raised  would  become  the  property  of  his 
clients,  the  residuary  legatees. 

Gideon  readily  admitted  the  point  of  law, 
but  asked  Mr.  Desbrow  on  what  authority  he 
spoke. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Desbrow,  "  I  hardly  know 
whether  I  am  justified  in  giving  my  authority, 
but  I  do  not  mind  telling  you  that  a  wretched 
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woman  and  her  child,  strongly  resembling  Mrs. 
Brandon  and  her  daughter,  resided  in  a  low- 
court  in  Westminster,  and  that  both  of  them 
perished  during  the  last  visitation  of  the 
cholera.  "  In  fact,"  continued  Mr.  Desbrow, 
"  I  am  so  fully  persuaded  on  the  point,  that  I 
look  upon  it  almost  as  a  certainty." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Gideon,  "  prove  it  to  be 
a  certainty,  and  the  whole  affair  will  lie  in  a 
nutshell.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  shall  not  be 
sorry  to  wash  my  hands  of  it." 

Mr.  Desbrow,  however,  notwithstanding  his 
exertions,  was  unable  to  identify  the  woman 
and  child  to  Gideon's  satisfaction ;  but  as  he 
was  not  a  man  to  let  a  lucrative  case  of  the 
kind  slip  through  his  fingers,  he  made  an  ap- 
plication to  the  Court  of  Chancery  on  behalf  of 
the  residuary  legatees,  by  which,  if  he  gained 
nothing  for  his  clients,  he  succeeded  in  swell- 
ing his  own  bill  of  costs  to  a  very  considerable 
amount.  The  twelve  months  allowed  by  law 
to  an  executor  had  now  passed^  and  still  the 
Chancery  suits  went  on ;  Mr.  Desbrow  con- 
tinually asking  for  time  to  make  further  in- 
quiries respecting  the  woman  and  child  whom 
he  maintained  were  no  other  than  Mrs.  Brandon 
and  her  daughter  Charlotte.  Although  he 
could  not  find  their  names  in  the  register  of 
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deaths  in  the  parish,  he  endeavoured  to  prove 
that,  by  way  of  concealing  from  her  friends 
the  knowledge  of  the  course  of  life  she  was 
leading,  Mrs.  Brandon  had  adopted  a  false 
name,  both  for  herself  and  child. 

In  the  meantime,    as  the  reader  is  aware, 
Mrs.  Brandon  was  living    in  a   street  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Borough,  where  she  sup- 
ported herself  as  she  best  could  by  needlework, 
and  it  was  there  she  formed  the  acquaintance 
of  Mr.  McNeil.     For  some  time  after  he  had 
attended  her,  he  was  not  aware  of  the  straitened 
circumstances  she  was  in.     Both  she  and  the 
child  were  always  well  dressed,  and  at  first  he 
found  no  appearance  of  poverty  about  them. 
Their  comparatively  easy  condition  was  further 
proved  to  him  by  the  regularity  with  which 
Mrs.  Brandon  paid  his    very   moderate  fees. 
His   patient,  at  the   commencement,    suffered 
more  from  debility  than  from  any  other  cause, 
and  he  principally  prescribed  for  her  generous 
living.     But,  as  time  wore  on,    strong  symp- 
toms of  pulmonary  complaint  began  to  present 
themselves,  which  at  last  ended  in  confirmed 
consumption.     As  the  doctor  saw  the  disease 
approach,  he  more  than  ever  impressed  upon 
his  patient  the  necessity  of  sustaining  her  con- 
stitution by  good  diet,  and  utterly  ignored  her 
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arguments  that  she  had  very  little    appetite. 
At   length   the   child     was    also    seized    with 
symptoms      (fortunately      fallacious)      which 
strongly   resembled    her    mother's— great  de- 
bility, and  a  rapid  wasting  away  of  the  mus- 
cular tissue.     He  prescribed   the  same    treat- 
ment for  the  child  which  he  had  done  for  the 
mother,  without  any  success  attending  it.     At 
last,  when  he  visited  Mrs.  Brandon  one  morn- 
ing, before  seeing  her,  he  had  a  few  minutes' 
conversation  with  the  landlady,  who  asked  after 
the  condition  of  his  patients. 

"  They  are  both  very  ill,"  he  replied,  "  and 
I  cannot  get  their  strength  up,  do  all  I  can ; 
yet,  from  what  I  understand  from  the  mother, 
they  live  well,  so  they  have  no  right  to  show 
the  debility  they  do." 

"  Are  you  sure  they  do  live  well,  sir  ?"  in- 
quired the  woman,  with  marked  emphasis  in 
her  tone.  "  It  may  be  so  after  all,  but  I  don't 
see  the  provisions  come  into  the  house.  I 
think  you  had  better  question  her  further  on 
the  subject." 

The  doctor  now  left  the  landlady,  and  pro- 
ceeded upstairs  to  visit  his  patients.  On  enter- 
ing the  room  he  found  both  mother  and  child 
considerably  worse  than  they  were  when  he  had 
seen  them  two  days  before.     After  examining 
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little  Charlotte,  lie  said  to  Mrs.  Brandon,  "  I 
hope  you  feed  that  child  well,  otherwise  her 
case  may  become  a  very  serious  one." 

Mrs.  Brandon  looked  at  him  in  silence  for  a 
moment,  and  then  her  eyes  gradually  filling 
with  tears,  she  said  to  him  in  a  voice  scarcely 
audible  from  emotion,  "  I  cannot  give  the  child 
more  than  I  do ;  though  God  knows  I  would 
willingly  work  my  fingers  to  the  bone  to  be  able 
to  do  so.  We  are  both  starving.  This  day  not 
a  morsel  has  entered  our  lips,  and  yesterday  a 
small  roll  was  all  we  had  between  us.  Thank 
God  I"  she  continued,  the  tears  now  pouring 
down  her  face,  "  I  can  conscientiously  state,  of 
that  small  roll,  the  child  had  all." 

The  little  doctor  looked  at  her  for  a  moment 
with  great  surprise,  and  then,  starting  from 
his  chair,  he  said  in  an  angry  tone,  "  Why  did 
you  not  tell  me  this  before  ?  I  half  suspected, 
for  some  days  past,  that  neither  of  you  took 
enough  to  eat,  but  I  had  no  idea  of  the  cause. 
Now  I  insist  upon  your  getting  something  im- 
mediately," he  said,  putting  his  hand  into  his 
pocket  and  bringing  out  a  couple  of  shillings, 
which  he  endeavoured  to  place  in  Mrs.  Bran- 
don's hand,  who,  however,  reluctlantly  refused 
them. 

"Look  here!"    continued  the  doctor,    now 
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putting  on  the  appearance  of  passion,  as, 
rising  on  his  tip-toes,  he  shook  his  finger  in 
Mrs.  Brandon's  face ;  "  look  here,  if  anything 
occurs  to  that  child  a  coroner's  inquest  will  be 
called,  and  I  shall  say  you  starved  it ;  and  if 
you  die  yourself,  I  will  prove  it  to  be  suicide. 
Now  do  you  intend  to  take  the  money  ?" 

Mrs.  Brandon  made  no  reply,  and  the  little 
doctor  continued,  "  Take  it — there's  a  good 
soul ! — and  make  no  more  objection.  If  you  do, 
you  will  make  me  very  unhappy." 

Mrs.  Brandon  now  took  the  money  from  the 
doctor's  hand,  and  he  shortly  afterwards  left 
her,  first  making  her  promise  that  she  would 
immediately  purchase  some  food  for  herself  and 
the  child. 

Under  the  effect  of  more  generous  living  the 
child  soon  recovered,  but  Mrs.  Brandon's  ill- 
ness continued  to  increase.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  kindness  of  Mr.  McNeil,  as  his 
patient  gradually  grew  worse.  At  one  time  he 
thought  of  applying  to  the  parish  for  relief, 
and  was  upon  the  point  of  speaking  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  on  the 
subject,  but  relinquished  the  attempt.  The 
fact  is,  he  had  conceived  a  great  respect  for 
his  patient,  and  he  felt  it  would  be  derogatory 
to  her  to  be  placed   in  the  light  of  a  parish 
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pauper.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  refuse  to 
put  her  name  down  as  one  of  the  parish  pa- 
tients, though,  by  so  doing,  he  would  have 
been  able  to  supply  her  with  many  medical 
comforts,  which  he  was  now  obliged  to  pay  for 
out  of  his  own  pocket. 

The  considerable  expense  his  patient  put  him 
to  (for  he  now  completely  maintained  her)  began 
to  tell  heavily  on  the  little  doctor's  purse.  At 
last  an  idea  struck  him  to  apply  to  the  curate 
of  a  neighbouring  parish — a  man  celebrated 
for  his  philanthropy,  and  who  was  also  ac- 
quainted with  many  people  of  wealth  and 
standing,  who  supplied  him  liberally  with 
money — to  visit  Mrs.  Brandon.  Although  a 
stranger  to  him,  the  doctor  called  upon  him 
the  next  day,  and  he  readily  consented  to  visit 
the  patient.  He  did  so,  and  in  a  short  time 
became  little  less  interested  in  her  than  the  doc- 
tor himself.  He  not  only  supplied  her  liberally 
with  money,  but  this  he  did  with  that  peculiar 
delicacy  so  frequently  met  with  among  clergy- 
men of  the  Church  of  England,  and  which 
neutralises  in  the  mind  of  the  respectable  re- 
cipient the  degradation  he  would  otherwise 
have  felt  at  receiving  charity. 

At  last  Sarah  Brandon  expired.     One  point 
still  weighed  upon  the  doctor's  mind — how  to 
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avoid  for  his  poor  friend  the  indignity  of  a  parish 
funeral.  He  again  spoke  to  the  clergyman 
who  had  been  so  kind,  volunteering  to  pay 
half  the  expense  of  a  modest  private  funeral 
himself,  if  the  other  half  could  be  raised.  The 
curate  made  no  difficulty  in  meeting  his  views, 
and  poor  Sarah's  body  was  consigned  to  the 
grave  with  a  respect  and  decency,  which  con- 
tributed greatly  to  soothe  the  sorrow  the  doctor 
felt  on  the  occasion. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Walter  Gordon's  first  appearance. 

TT  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  satis- 
J-  faction  the  warm  friendly  grasp  of  Gideon 
Harcourt's  hand  gave  Christian  Brandon  when 
he  quitted  his  house  the  afternoon  of  the  inter- 
view with  the  doctor  and  little  Charlotte.  It 
may  be  remembered  that  neither  of  them  spoke 
when  parting.  Christian  would  have  found  it 
difficult  to  have  uttered  a  word,  his  heart  being 
too  full,  while,  on  Gideon's  part,  his  silence  was 
possibly  occasioned  by  the  anomaly  of  using 
words  to  express  a  friendly  feeling  while  exhibit- 
ing such  stern  coldness  of  manner.  So  over- 
come was  Christian  at  this  unexpected  kindness, 
that  he  was  unable,  during  the  way  home,  to 
enter  into  conversation  with  the  doctor,  who 
made  frequent  attempts  to  converse  with  him. 
Finding  it  impossible  to  succeed,  Mr.  McNeil 
relapsed  into  silence,  and,  during  the  latter  half 
of  their  road  homewards,  not  a  word  was  spoken 
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by  either,  while  little  Charlotte  who  had  fallen 
asleep,  did  not  awake  till  they  reached  the 
doctor's  house. 

The  next  morning,  after  the  doctor  had  seen 
his  patients,  he  betook  himself  to  the  house  in 
which  poor  Mrs.  Brandon  had  lived  for  so  many 
months.     On    arriving,    a    respectable-looking 
woman,  a  stranger  to  him,    opened  the  door. 
The  doctor  asked  for  the  landlady,  and  to   his 
great  annoyance,  was  told  by  the  woman   in 
reply,  that  she  was  herself  the  landlady,  Mrs. 
Wilcox,  the  former  tenant,  having  quitted  the 
house   some  two  months  since.     The  doctor, 
after  having  apologized  for  the  trouble  he  had 
given,    was    upon   the  point  of  leaving,  when 
the  woman  said  to  him,  "  I  know  Mrs.  Wilcox's 
address,  sir,  and  I  can  easily  find  her  if  you 
wish  it ;  or,  if  you  have  any  message,  I  will  send 

it  to  her." 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,"  said  the  doctor, 
"  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  too  late  now  to  obtain 
the  information  I  want  from  her.  It  relates  to 
a  poor  woman  of  the  name  of  Brandon,  a 
patient  of  mine,  who  died  here  about  three 
months  since." 

"  I  knew  Mrs.  Wilcox  well,  long  before  I 
took  the  house,  and  used  frequently  to  call  on 
her,  and  have  seen  both  Mrs.  Brandon  and  the 
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little  girl.  Mrs.  Wilcox  was  very  fond  of  them 
both,  and  I  must  say  a  nicer  or  prettier  woman 
than  Mrs.  Brandon,  I  never  saw  in  my  life. 
Poor  thing !  I  was  very  sorry  to  hear  of  her 
death." 

"All  I  wanted  to  speak  to  Mrs.  Wilcox 
about,"  said  the  doctor,  "  was  to  ask  if,  by 
chance,  she  had  any  papers  belonging  to  Mrs. 
Brandon  in  her  possession,  though  I  think  it 
hardly  likely,  as,  doubtless,  they  have  all  been 
destroyed  long  since." 

"  I  am  not  quite  so  sure  of  that,  sir,"  replied 
the  woman.  "  On  the  top  of  a  cupboard  in 
the  room  Mrs.  Brandon  occupied,  I  found  the 
other  day  a  small  packet  of  five  or  six  old 
letters,  and  thinking  possibly  that  Mrs.  Wilcox 
had  forgotten  them,  after  dusting  them,  I  put 
the  packet  in  my  own  drawers,  determining  to 
give  it  to  her.  when  I  saw  her ;  perhaps  they 
may  be  the  papers  you  mean  ?" 

"  Would  it  be  too  great  a  favour  to  ask 
you  to  let  me  see  them  ?"  said  the  little  doctor. 
"  I  will  tell  you,  candidly,  the  reason  for  my 
making  the  inquiry.  It  is  believed  that  Mrs. 
Brandon's  little  girl  is  entitled  to  some  pro- 
perty, and  we  want,  if  we  can,  to  establish 
her  identity.  The  lawyer  thinks  we  have  suffi- 
cient proof  in  our  hands  to  do  so,  but  if  we 
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can  find  any  other  documents  relating  to  her, 
they  would  all  tend  to  strengthen  the  case. 
He  also  told  me  to  tell  you,  or  rather  the 
landlady  to  whom  the  house  formerly  belonged, 
that  for  any  assistance  she  could  render  us, 
she  should  be  well  remunerated,  both  for  time 
and  trouble,  and  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  do  so 
in  your  case,  for  he  seems  a  very  liberal  gentle- 


man." 


The  doctor's  remarks  had  a  very  strong 
effect  on  the  good  woman.  She  immediately 
invited  him  into  her  sitting-room,  and  after  a 
few  minutes'  further  conversation,  placed  in 
his  hands  a  small  packet  of  old  letters.  Mr. 
McNeil,  on  opening  it,  found  two  or  three  of 
them  couched  in  very  warm  terms,  and  which 
had  evidently  been  written  by  an  admirer  to 
Mrs.  Brandon  before  her  marriage.  But  what 
was  more  important  in  the  present  instance, 
were  four  letters  from  her  sister,  Mrs.  Jordan, 
two  of  which  were  written  while  the  latter  was 
in  England,  and  addressed  to  Mrs.  Brandon 
at  "  The  Sun,"  and  two  others  bearing  the 
Canada  post.  After  the  doctor  had  examined 
these  letters,  he  folded  them  up  and  returned 
them  to  the  woman. 

"  As  I  am  a  stranger  to  you,"  he  said,  "  I 
will  not  ask  you  now  to  lend  these  letters  to 
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me.  My  name  is  McNeil,  and  I  am  a  doctor 
living  in  Kent  Street.  I  daresay  if  you  ask 
any  of  the  neighbours  about  here  you  will  find 
some  of  them  who  know  me,  and  will  be 
guarantee  for  my  keeping  my  word  when  I 
say  I  will  returu  them  to  you,  and  that  you 
will  be  remunerated  for  any  trouble  I  put  you 
to." 

The  woman  reflected  for  a  moment,  and 
then  said,  "  But  I  don't  know,  sir,  how  you 
are  interested  about  the  little  girl." 

"  I  am  interested  as  far  as  this,"  said  the 
doctor,  "  that  since  her  mother's  death  she 
has  been  living  at  my  house,  for  1  could  not 
bear  the  idea  of  the  poor  little  thing  beino- 
thrown  upon  the  parish.  Come  and  see.  her 
there,  and  you  will  then  be  able  to  know  that 
I  tell  you  the  truth.  It  was  by  the  merest 
accident  in  the  world  that  I  heard  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  her  being  entitled  to  this  money." 

The  woman  promised  that  if  she  found  any 
of  her  neighbours  knew  the  doctor  she  would 
call  in  the  evening  and  bring  the  letters  with 
her,  upon  his  promising  to  return  them  the 
next  day.  This  the  doctor  agreed  to  do,  and  he 
left  the  house,  calling  on  Christian  Brandon 
on  his  way  home,  to  tell  him  of  the  discovery 
he   had   made,    and   asking   him   whether   he 
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would  like  to  accompany  him  in  the  evening  to 
Mr.  Harcourt's  house.  Brandon  readily  agreed 
to  the  proposition,  and  accepted  the  doctor's 
invitation  to  take  tea  with  him,  so  that  as  soon 
as  the  woman  had  brought  the  letters,  they 
might  be  ready  to  start  off  without  delay.  The 
woman  was  true  to  her  appointment,  and  the 
result  of  her  inquiries  about  the  doctor  having 
been  satisfactory,  she  left  the  letters  with  him 
on  his  promising  to  return  them  to  her  on  the 
morrow. 

As  soon  as  she  had  gone,  Jackson,  the 
errand-boy,  was  sent  for  a  cab,  and  Christian, 
anxious  to  see  his  friend  Gideon  Harcourt 
again,  and  to  hear  his  opinion  on  the  additional 
proofs  which  the  doctor  had  obtained  relative 
to  the  identity  of  little  Charlotte,  kissed  the 
child  affectioDately,  and  bade  her  good- night. 
The  child,  however,  was  hardly  pleased  with 
the  arrangement,  and  placing  her  arms  round 
her  father's  neck  (for  she  seemed  instinctively 
to  acknowledge  the  relationship),  begged  of 
him  to  ask  her  papa  to  take  her  with  him. 
The  real  and  the  pseudo  father  both  seemed 
inclined  to  indulge  the  child,  but  here  Mrs. 
McNeil  entered  a  veto  against  the  arrangement. 
She  remarked  that  the  child  had  not  been  very 
well  lately,  and  called  to  the  doctor's  mind  how 

VOL.  II.  n 
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fatigued  she  had  been  the  day  before  :  "  Why, 
I  had  to  take  her  in  my  arms  from  the  cab," 
she  said,  "  and  carry  her  straight  up  to  my 
room,  nor  did  she  awake  until  I  undressed  her 
to  put  her  to  bed,  and  then  she  positively  fell 
asleep  over  her  prayers,  a  thing  I  have  never 
known  her  do  before,  however  tired  she  may 
have  been." 

The  doctor  could  urge  nothing  against  his 
mother's  argument,  and  little  Charlotte,  in 
spite  of  tears  and  entreaties,  was  condemned 
to  remain  behind. 

Mr.  McNeil  and  Christian  Brandon,  to  their 
great  satisfaction,  fouud  Mr.  Harcourt  at  home. 
Although  he  seemed  pleased  to  see  them,  there 
was  a  difference  in  the  reception  he  gave  to 
each,  though  by  no  means  so  marked  as  the 
evening  before.  He  shook  hands  with  Chris- 
tian, and  even,  in  this  instance,  asked  him  to 
take  a  seat.  Still  he  evidently  wished  his 
visitor  to  understand  that  there  was  to  be  no 
renewal  of  the  intimacy  which  had  formerly 
existed  between  them.  Harcourt  at  once 
turned  his  attention  to  the  packet  of  letters, 
and  asked  the  doctor  if  he  had  read  them. 

"  Well   I  just    glanced    over    them,"     said 

McNeil. 

"  From  whom  are  they  ?" 
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"  Two  of  tlieni  seem  to  be  love-letters  signed 
with  the  initials  C.B.,  addressed  to  her  before 
her  marriage,  and  they  appear  somewhat 
warmly  expressed,  although  I  did  not  pay  much 
attention  to  them.  One  thing  I  remarked, 
however,  is  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  the 
handwriting.  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  a  more 
manly  hand  in  my  life.  Judge  for  yourself,"  he 
said,  opening  one  of  the  letters  and  placing 
it  before  Harcourt,  who,  in  an  instant,  recog- 
nised the  writing  to  be  Christian's.  Not  wish- 
ing to  pain  the  poor  fellow,  he  merely  cast  a 
glance  on  it  and  said  : 

"  Yes,  it  appears  to  be  written  in  a  fine  bold 
hand.  Still  I  suspect  these  will  not  throw 
much  light  on  our  case.  From  whom  are  the 
others?  Let  me  see  them,"  he  continued, 
wishing  to  turn  the  conversation. 

The  doctor's  admiration  for  the  handwriting 
was  not  to  be  stifled  in  such  a  manner,  and 
taking  the  letter  from  Harcourt's  hand,  he 
turned  round  and  said,  "  There,  Mr.  Christian, 
what  do  you  think  of  that  handwriting,  did 
you  ever  see  anything  bolder  or  clearer  in  your 
life?" 

Christian  mechanically  took  the  letter,  and 
in  a  moment  recognised  it  to  be  one  of  those 
he  had  written  to  Sarah  before  their  marriage. 

n  2 
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Harcourt  glanced  at  Brandon,  and  noticing  his 
face  had  become  a  deep  scarlet  (which  fortu- 
nately from  the  somewhat  dim  light  of  the 
lamp  on  the  table  was  unobserved  by  the 
doctor),  endeavoured  to  relieve  him  from 
the  embarrassment  he  was  in,  and  said  to 
McNeil: 

"  These  other  letters  seem  to  be  of  much 
more  importance,  doctor.  They  are  evidently 
written  by  Mrs.  Jordan,  Mrs.  Brandon's 
sister." 

The  doctor's  attention,  however,  was  still 
rivetted  to  the  letter  he  was  showing  to  Bran- 
don, and  was  upon  the  point  of  making  some 
further  remarks,  when  Harcourt,  resolving 
to  turn  the  current  of  conversation,    said  to 

him  : 

"  Would  you  kindly  assist  me  in  deciphering 
these  letters,  Mr.  McNeil,  for  I  wish  to  get 
through  them  as  soon  as  I  possibly  can,  my 
wife  not  being  very  well,  and  I  cannot  leave 
her  for  any  length  of  time.  Two  of  these  I  see 
were  written  by  Mrs.  Jordan  before  she  left 
England  to  her  sister  who  was  then  living 
with  her  husband,  and  the  other  two  are  from 
Canada.  Now,  sit  down  beside  me,  and  let 
us  read  them  over  together."  Then  looking 
at  Christian,  he  said,  without  making  use  of 
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his  name,  "  I  am  afraid  you  will  hardly  be  able 
to  assist  ns  in  the  matter,  for  the  lamp  gives 
so  bad  a  light  it  will  be  difficult  for  more  than 
two  to  see  at  a  time." 

Har court  then  read  through  Mrs.  Jordan's 
letters,  and  they  all  tended  to  prove  in  the 
clearest  mauner  Mrs.  Brandon's  identity. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  after  the  letters  had  been 
thoroughly  read,  "  all  this  is  most  satisfactory. 
We  must  now  obtain  the  certificates  of  Mrs. 
Brandon's  marriage,  and  also  of  her  death,  as 
well  as  the  birth  of  the  child.  When  once  we 
have  possession  of  these,  I  will  authorise 
Messrs.  Thornbury  and  Potts  to  proceed  in  the 
matter ;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  in  a  very  short 
time,  I  shall  be  able  to  claim  little  Charlotte  as 
my  ward.  Of  course  you  will  leave  the  letters 
with  me?" 

"lam  sorry  to  say  I  can  hardly  do  that," 
said  the  doctor ;  "  for  I  promised  the  woman 
from  whom  I  obtained  them  they  should  be  re- 
turned to-morrow.  I  went  so  far  as  to  state  that 
you  would  remunerate  her  for  any  trouble  she 
might  be  put  to,  and  for  her  loss  of  time." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Harcourt.  "  You  need  not 
return  the  letters,  I  suppose,  till  the  middle  of 
the  day  to-morrow  ?" 

"  No  ;  that  will  be  time  enough." 
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"  Then  I  will  take  tliem  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning  to  Messrs.  Thornbury  and  Potts,  and 
have  them  copied;  and  they  shall  be  sent  to 
your  house  in  time  for  you  to  keep  your  word 
with  the  woman;  in  fact,  if  you  have  no  ob- 
jection, I  should  like  to  bring  them  myself,  and 
accompany  you."  This  being  arranged,  after  a 
little  more  conversation  Christian  Brandon  and 
the  doctor  left  the  house. 

It  would  be  useless  to  detain  the  reader  with 
any  very  minute  account  of  the  steps  taken 
by  Gideon  Harcourt  to  establish  the  identity 
of  little  Charlotte  Brandon.  Suffice  it  to  say,  he 
completely  succeeded,  and  that  in  a  very  short 
time — strongly  to  the  disgust  and  annoyance 
not  only  of  Mr.  Desbrow  but  of  the  residuary 
legatee  then  in  England,  who  was  obliged  to 
pay  Mr.  Desbrow's  law  expenses  (and  they 
were  very  heavy)  from  the  residue  of  the  estate. 

Although  Mr.  Desbrow,  when  his  case  had  been 
lost,  appeared  to  treat  it  with  great  philosophy 
and  coolness  when  in  the  presence  of  his  client 
— and  then,  it  may  be  remarked,  he  expressed 
his  sorrow  at  the  termination,  and  his  firm  con- 
viction that  it  was  contrary  to  law — he  was 
really  exceedingly  annoyed  at  the  whole  affair. 
Habitually  as  he  had  his  features  under  control, 
hypocritical   and    plausible  as  he  was   in   his 
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manner,  he  was  naturally  of  a  most  vindictive 

temperament,  and  would  go  to  any  length  (so 

far  as  not  to  infringe  upon  the  law),  to  obtain  his 

revenge  upon  anyone  who  had  offended  him, 

assuming  the  while,  externally,  a  calm,  unruffled 

demeanour.     Moreover,  he  had  but  little  love 

for  Gideon  Harcourt,  and  possibly  never  really 

entertained   any,    the   friendship   he   formerly 

showed  him   arising   solely   from   the    service 

Gideon  had  been  to  him,  and  the  reliance  he 

could  place  in  him.     He  half-suspected  Gideon 

was  aware  of  his  former  connection  with  Mrs. 

Brandon,   a  circumstance  which  gave  him  no 

little  annoyance,  as  it  might  in  the  end  tend  to 

destroy  the  reputation  for  piety  and  morality 

which  he  had  laboured  so  hard— and  in  general 

with  success — to  obtain. 

But  there  was  another  and  still  more  terrible 
cause  of  offence  which  rankled  in  Mr.  Desbrow's 
breast;  Christian  Brandon's  child  through  the 
agency  of  Gideon  Harcourt,  would  now  become 
entitled  to  considerable  property,  while  his  ille- 
gitimate child,  by  the  same  mother,  was  penni- 
less, and  thrown  upon  him  for  support.  True, 
hitherto  Mr.  Desbrow  had  never  shown  his  son 
the  slightest  affection,  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  he  would  have  abandoned  him  alto- 
gether, had  not  the  person  in  whose  charge  he 
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was  placed  in  the  country  some  inkling  that 
Mr.  Desbrow  was  the  boy's  father,  and  he 
dreaded  lest,  if  this  person  stated  his  suspicions, 
it  might  injure  him  in  the  respect  of  the  public. 
At  last  he  seemed  to  consider  the  child  as 
an  infliction  on  him,  which  he  could  not  con- 
veniently get  rid  of,  and  after  having  made  as 
hard  a  bargain  as  he  possibly  could  with  the 
person  in  whose  hands  he  had  left  it,  he  sent 
regularly  every  quarter  a  cheque  for  its  main- 
tenance. 

The  little  feeling  he  had  for  his  child  was 
proved  by  the  fact  that,  although  naturally 
shrewd  and  intelligent,  it  had  not  been  taught 
more  than  its  letters  by  the  time  it  was  seven 
years  of  age.  Nor  was  this  the  fault  of  the  man 
(a  farmer's  bailiff)  in  whose  charge  it  was  placed. 
He  had  written  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  Mr. 
Desbrow,  for  leave  to  send  the  child  to  a  small, 
respectable,  but  cheap  day-school  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. To  this  Mr.  Desbrow  would  not 
accede,  stating  that  the  bailiff  ought  to  pay 
the  expenses  out  of  the  money  he  received. 
This  the  man  refused  to  do,  and  the  child 
remained  for  three  months  longer  without  any 
education.  When  the  next  quarterly  cheque  for 
its  maintenance  arrived,  the  bailiff's  wife  re- 
quested the  clergyman  of  the  parish  to  write  to 
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Mr.  Desbrow,  stating  that  the  child  ought  to 
receive  some  instruction.  Although  this  letter 
was  written  by  the  clergyman  without  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  the  relationship  which 
existed  between  Mr.  Desbrow  and  the  boy  (who 
passed  under  the  name  of  Gordon),  Mr.  Des- 
brow's  conscience  took  alarm,  and  by  return  of 
post  he  wrote  to  the  bailiff,  requesting  him  to 
send  the  child  to  school. 

The  following  year  the  bailiff  died,  and  his 
widow  having  decided  to  reside  with  her  father 
in  Scotland,  wrote  to  Mr.  Desbrow,  informing 
him  of  her  intention,  and  asking  what  was  to 
be  done  with  little  Walter.  Mr.  Desbrow  was 
for  some  time  puzzled  what  answer  to  return. 
At  first  he  entertained  the  possibility  of  refusing 
any  further  aid  to  the  child,  so  as  to  throw  it 
on  the  parish,  and  thus  relieve  himself  of  all 
responsibility  concerning  it.  To  do  this  without 
scandal  however,  appeared  somewhat  difficult, 
and  at  last  he  thought  of  sending  the  boy  to 
some  cheap  school  in  Yorkshire. 

Before  he  had  arrived  at  any  settled  con- 
clusion on  the  subject,  Gideon  Harcourt  had 
succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  the  houses 
in  the  Borough,  and  thereby  all  possibility  of  a 
reconciliation  with  his  aunt  had  been  destroyed. 
The  thought  now  entered  Mr.  Desbrow' s  mind 
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■whether  he  could  bring  little  Walter,  who  was 
then  nearly  eight  years  of  age,  under  the  old 
lady's  notice,  who  might  possibly  take  a  fancy 
to  him.  On  further  reflection,  the  idea,  which 
at  first  was  thrown  aside  as  being  impracticable, 
now  began  to  appear  more  feasible.  A  great 
point  towards  success  would  be  the  appearance 
and  character  of  the  boy  himself.  Mr.  Desbrow 
now  wrote  down  to  the  bailiff's  widow  to  inquire 
the  appearance,  temper,  and  general  behaviour 
of  little  Walter,  and  in  reply  he  learnt  that  the 
child  was  not  only  very  intelligent  and  amiable, 
but  remarkably  handsome,  and  the  woman 
added,  somewhat  inopportunely,  "  had  he  been 
a  gentleman's  son  he  would  be  thought  a 
beauty."  Without  taking  any  notice  of  this  re- 
mark, so  uncomplimentary  to  the  father,  Mr. 
Desbrow  determined  to  find  some  person  near 
London  with  whom  he  could  place  the  child,  for 
he  had  never  yet  seen  him.  If  he  found  him  to 
correspond  with  the  description  given  by  the 
bailiff's  widow,  he  intended  to  keep  him  in 
London,  and  if  not,  to  send  him  off  at  once  to 
a  school  in  Yorkshire. 

Mr.  Desbrow  had  little  difficulty  in  finding  a 
woman  to  take  charge  of  the  child,  and  he 
then  wrote  to  have  him  sent  up  to  London  as 
quickly  as  possible.      A  few   days  afterwards 
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the  poor  boy  was  driven  in  a  farmer's  cart  to 
the  railway  station,  and  placed  under  the 
charge  of  the  guard  to  London,  where  he  was 
met  by  the  woman  at  whose  house  in  Lambeth 
he  was  now  to  reside. 

The  day  following  Mr.  Desbrow  called  to  see 
the  boy.      He  looked  earnestly  at  him  for  a 
moment,   and    although  poor    Walter    seemed 
evidently  uneasy  under   his  gaze,    as  well   as 
frightened  by  the  strangers  around  him,  and 
puzzled  at  his   change  of  residence,  there  was 
no  difficulty  in  perceiving  that  the   description 
given  of  his  personal  appearance  was  a  correct 
one.     Iu  fact,  the  poor  little  fellow  in  feature 
resembled  his  unfortunate  mother   in  a  most 
striking  manner.     He  had  the  large  dark  plain- 
tive eye,  the  beautiful  Grecian  nose  and  mouth, 
and  in  the  expression  of  his   countenance  there 
was  easily  distinguishable  the  same  amiability 
and  intelligence.     His  forehead  was  good,  his 
hair   black,    glossy,    and   abundant,    and   his 
figure,    though    receiving    but    little  pleasing 
addition  from  the  clumsily  made  dress  he  wore, 
was  slim,  upright,  and  well  formed. 

Mr.  Desbrow  continued  to  gaze  on  the  child 
for  a  few  moments  evidently  in  deep  thought, 
without  uttering  a  word,  and  then,  as  if  satis- 
fied that  he    would  answer  the    purpose    for 
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which  he  had  designed  him — that  of  filling  up 
the  void  in  Mrs.  Matthews'  mind  (for  affection 
she  had  none),  which  had  been  created  by  the 
dispute  with  her  nephew  —  he  turned  to  the 
woman,  and  placing  some  money  in  her  hand, 
told  her  to  get  the  child  a  proper  suit  of 
clothes,  fit  for  a  gentleman's  son,  and  then, 
without  taking  any  further  notice  of  little  Wal- 
ter, he  left  the  house,  saying  he  would  call  again 
in  a  few  days.  This  he  did,  and  found  the  child's 
appearance  considerably  changed  for  the  better, 
the  woman  with  whom  he  was  living  having 
shown  considerable  taste  in  the  clothes  she  had 
purchased  for  him.  She  had  evidently  taken  a 
great  fancy  to  Walter,  and  had  bestowed  great 
pains  on  his  person,  especially  his  hair,  which 
she  had  arranged  most  carefully. 

Mr.  Desbrow,  with  an  expression  of  great 
satisfaction  on  his  countenance,  looked  at  the 
child  steadily  for  some  moments.  It  must  not 
be  imagined  that  the  satisfaction  he  felt  arose 
in  any  manner  from,  a  partial  development  of 
affection  for  his  child,  for  there  was  not  a 
particle  of  that  element  in  it, — it  was  merely 
the  admiration  all  cultivated  minds  must  feel 
in  contemplating  a  beautiful  object,  aided  in 
this  instance  by  the  conviction  of  the  probable 
success  of  the   scheme  he  had  formed.      Mr. 
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Desbrow  bow,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
spoke  to  little  Walter,  and  told  him  he 
hoped  he  would  be  a  good  boy.  He  then 
questioned  him  on  his  education,  and  found 
him,  although  highly  intelligent,  backward  in 
the  extreme.  The  absolute  necessity  which 
existed,  in  case  he  determined  to  carry  out 
his  plan  with  Mrs.  Matthews,  for  giving  the 
child  some  education,  now  came  strongly 
before  him.  The  old  lady,  with  all  her  faults, 
was  not  only  intelligent,  but  had  received  in 
her  youth  an  excellent  education — for  her  day 
especially  so  —  and  she  had  little  respect  for 
the  ignorant,  no  matter  how  estimable  their 
other  qualifications  might  be. 

Mr.  Desbrow  now  inquired  of  the  woman  of 
the  house  if  she  knew  of  any  good  day-school  in 
the  neighbourhood  where  the  child  could  be 
sent.  She  told  him  there  was  one,  and  a 
very  good  one,  but  a  short  distance  from 
her  own  house,  and  it  had,  moreover,  the 
advantage  of  having  for  its  master  a  gentle- 
man, whose  father  was  an  eminent  dissenting 
minister,  and  who  frequently  visited  the  school 
and  catechised  the  pupils.  On  ascertaining 
more  correctlv  the  address  he  bade  the  woman 
good  morning,  and  without  taking  any  notice 
of  his  child,  proceeded  to  the  school.     After 
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having  had  an  interview  with,  the  master, 
whom  he  found  to  be  a  verv  intelligent  man, 
it  was  arranged  that  little  Walter  should  be- 
come one  of  his  pupils.  He  then  again  called 
on  the  woman,  and  told  her  that  she  was  to 
send  the  child  to  the  school  the  next  mornino-, 
then  getting  into  a  cab  returned  to  his  office. 

Walter  remained  for  some  time  at  the  school, 
making  considerable  progress  in  his  element- 
ary studies.  He  was  much  liked  by  the 
master,  not  solely  for  his  intelligence,  but  for 
his  amiable  and  docile  character,  while  the 
woman  at  whose  house  he  lived  soon  conceived 
for  him  a  great  affection,  the  more  so,  perhaps, 
from  having  no  children  of  her  own.  Mr. 
Desbrow,  from  time  to  time,  called  to  see  him 
and  was  quite  satisfied  with  the  progress  he  was 
making,  although  he  took  but  little  ■  notice  of 
the  boy  himself.  It  was  Mr.  Desbrow' s  first 
intention  to  allow  Walter  to  remain  at  the 
school  for  fully  twelve  months  before  he  intro- 
duced him  to  Mrs.  Matthews,  calculating  by 
that  time  the  child's  intelligence  would  be 
sufficiently  developed  to  claim  the  old  lady's 
attention,  which,  in  addition  to  his  great 
personal  beauty,  would,  he  felt  convinced, 
make  a  most  favourable  impression  on  her. 

After  the  child  had  been  seven  months  at 
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school,  Gideon  Harcourt  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing the  identity  of  little  Charlotte  Brandon, 
"and  her  claim  to  the  property  left  by  her  god- 
mother.    The  annoyance   Mr.   Desbrow  felt  at 
Harcourt' s   success,  stimulated   him  to   intro- 
duce the  boy  to  Mrs.  Matthews  sooner  than  he 
had  at  first  intended,  so  that  no  time  might  be 
lost.     His  first  care  was    to   have   him  well- 
dressed,    and  as  he  had    grown    considerably 
since  his  last  clothes  were  made,  he  not  only 
ordered  him  a  new  suit,  but  even  accompanied 
the  woman  to  the  tailor  to  be  certain  they  were 
of    a  becoming    pattern.      The    clothes    were 
made   and  sent  home,  and  the  following  day 
Mr.  Desbrow  took  Walter  with  him  to  Nelson 
Square.     He   fortunately  found    the    old  lady 
rather  less   ill-tempered  than  usual,    and  the 
ostensible  object  of  his  visit,  which  was   con- 
cerning  some  property  he  had   charge  of  for 
her,  being  over,  and  he  was  about  leaving  the 
room,  Mrs.  Matthews  said  to  him  : 

"  And  who  is  that  young  gentleman  you  have 
with  you  ?" 

"  Oh  !"  replied  Mr.  Desbrow,  "  I  ought  to 
have  introduced  him  to  you  before.  He  is  the 
son  of  a  distant  relative  of  mine  who  resided 
in  the  west  of  England,  who  died  some  two  or 
three  months  since,  leaving  him  to  the  care  of 
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a  person  who  was  very  kind  to  him,  but  who 
has  lately  left  England.  As  the  poor  boy  has 
no  one  else  in  the  world  to  care  for  him  but 
myself,  I  had  him  sent  up  to  London ;  but  as 
my  bachelor  establishment  is  hardly  adapted 
for  a  child  of  his  age,  I  have  placed  him  with 
a  very  respectable  woman  in  Smith  Street, 
where  I  intend  to  look  well  after  him  to  see 
that  he  is  properly  cared  for,  and  brought  up 
in  a  religious  manner,  as  you  know  I  am  very 
particular  on  that  point." 

"  And  you  are   quite  right,"  said  Mrs.  Mat- 
thews.    "  He  goes  to  school,   I  hope  r" 

"He  does,"  said  Mr.  Desbrow,  "and,  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  that  was  one  of  my  princi- 
pal reasons  for  placing  him  with  the  good  woman 
with  whom  he  now  lives.  I  should  have  much 
liked  to  have  boarded  him  with  some  one  in 
this  neighbourhood,  had  the  private  school 
which  was  formerly  attached  to  your  chapel 
been  still  in  existence.  After  I  had  made  due 
inquiries,  I  found  that  the  Reverend  Mr.  What- 
more,  the  Dissenting  minister,  had  a  son  also 
educated  for  the  ministry,  who  kept  a  school  a 
short  distance  from  the  woman's  house  with 
whom  Walter  now  lives,  so  I  placed  him  under 
his  care,  and  I  am  well  contented  with  the 
progress  he  has  made." 
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The  arrangement  met  with  the  old  lady's 
approval,  and  she  called  the  boy  to  her  and 
asked  him  some  easy  questions  connected  with 
Scripture  history,  all  of  which  he  answered  to 
her  perfect  satisfaction.  So  pleased  was  she 
with  him,  that  she  requested  Mr.  Desbrow  to 
bring  him  to  see  her  when  he  called  again,  as 
she  was  fully  convinced  they  would  soon  be  ex- 
cellent friends.  Mr.  Desbrow  promised  he 
would  do  so,  and  then  took  his  leave,  well 
pleased  with  the  success  of  his  visit. 

Scarcely  a  week  passed  without  Mr.  Desbrow 
calling  on  Mrs.  Matthews.  On  the  first  oc- 
casion after  Walter's  visit,  the  solicitor  went 
alone,  and  as  he  had  anticipated,  Mrs.  Mat- 
thews seemed  somewhat  disappointed  at  not 
seeing  the  child,  and  asked  the  reason  why  he 
had  not  come. 

"  I  should  willingly  have  brought  him  with 
me,"  said  Mr.  Desbrow,  "  but  I  was  afraid  he 
would  fatigue  you." 

"  Oh,  not  at  all !"  said  the  old  lady,  some- 
what sharply.  "  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  in- 
viting anyone  to  my  house  unless  their  visit 
would  give  me  pleasure.  I  hope  the  next  time 
you  come  I  shall  not  be  disappointed,  for  I 
feel  he  would  become  quite  a  little  companion 
to  me." 

VOL.    II.  o 
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The  next  time  Mr.  Desbrow  called  lie  took 
Walter  with  him,  and  after  a  few  minutes  con- 
versation with  Mrs.  Matthews,  he  pleaded  an 
urgent  business  appointment  which  he  was 
obliged  to  keep,  to  leave  her. 

"  Oh  !  but  this  is  a  very  short  visit,"  she 
said,  "  and  it  was  not  much  use  for  this  young 
gentleman  to  come  if  you  take  him  away  so 
soon.  Perhaps  you  will  be  coming  this  way 
again,  and  then  you  could  leave  him  with  me 
during  your  absence." 

Now,  this  was  precisely  the  result  the  wary 
solicitor  had  hoped  for.  He  told  her,  that  if  it 
would  not  be  intruding  on  her,  he  would  leave 
Walter,  and  call  for  him  in  about  an  hour's 
time.  The  old  lady  expressed  herself  satisfied 
with  the  proposal,  and  Mr.  Desbrow  then  for 
the  moment  took  his  leave.  In  this  manner 
the  boy  soon  became  a  frequent  visitor  in 
Nelson  Square,  and  on  each  visit  Mrs.  Mat- 
thews seemed  to  like  him  more,  while  Mr. 
Desbrow,  with  great  skill  and  tact,  took  every 
opportunity  of  impressing  on  her  the  amiable, 
docile  child  he  was. 

Although  there  was  now  every  prospect  of 
his  plan  with  Mrs.  Matthews  succeeding,  Mr. 
Desbrow  still  felt  as  bitter  an  animosity  as  ever 
against   Gideon  Harcourt  and  his  little  ward 
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Charlotte  Brandon.     There   were  also   several 
points  in  the  manner  Harcourt  had  contrived 
to  establish  the   child's   identity  which  puzzled 
him  exceedingly.     He  could  not  divine  in  what 
manner  Harcourt  had  become  acquainted  with 
Mr.  McNeil.     True,  he  had  advertised  in  the 
papers,    stating  that  if   Mrs.   Sarah    Brandon 
would  apply  at  the  office  of  Messrs.  Thornbury 
and  Potts,  she  would  hear  of  something  greatly 
to  her  advantage,  or  in  case  of  her  death  or 
that  of  her  child,  offering  a  reward  to  parish 
clerks  and  others  who  could  produce  the  certifi- 
cate of  the   burial.     Still    no  result    followed 
these  advertisements,  and  Harcourt  had  evi- 
dently given  up  any  further  attempt  to   find 
Mrs.   Brandon  and  her  child.     The  advertise- 
ment might  afterwards  have  been  seen  by  Mr. 
McNeil,  but  that  was  hardly  probable.     How 
then  could  Harcourt  have  obtained  the  infor- 
mation ? 

Chance  at  last  threw  Mr.  Desbrow  on  the 
right  scent.  Mr.  Skidmore,  the  landlord  of 
the  house  in  which  Christian  Brandon  lodged 
when  he  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of  forgery, 
had  been,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  ambitious  to 
become  the  landlord  of  "  The  Sun,"  and,  at 
last — thanks  to  the  patronage  of  Mr.  Desbrow 
— he    succeeded.      The    terms   between    them 

o  2 
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were  nearly  the  same  as  had  been  formerly  made 
with  Christian  Brandon.  A  portion  of  the 
purchase-money  of  the  lease  and  goodwill  was 
to  remain  on  mortgage  at  5  per  cent.,  Mr. 
Skidmore  paying  the  balance  in  ready  money. 
Under  the  new  landlord,  the  business  of  "  The 
Sun "  rapidly  improved,  and  the  interest  on 
the  mortgage  was  paid  with  great  regularity. 
It  happened  that  about  a  week  after  little 
Walter's  introduction  to  Mrs.  Matthews,  that 
Mr.  Skidmore  called  on  Mr.  Desbrow  to  pay 
him  the  half-year's  interest  on  the  mortgage 
then  due.  Without  feeling  any  particular 
interest  in  the  matter,  Mr.  Desbrow  asked  his 
visitor  whether  he  were  still  content  with  the 
purchase  he  had  made. 

"  Perfectly  so,"  said  Mr.  Skidmore.  "  I  have 
never  repented  it  for  one  moment." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Desbrow,  "there  is  one 
thing  I  am  certain  of,  that  with  your  business 
habits  and  your  wife's  good  management,  if  it 
is  possible  to  make  a  house  of  the  kind  succeed, 
you  will  be  sure  to  do  it." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Skid- 
more, "  to  pay  me  such  a  compliment." 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  the  solicitor,  "  it  is  no 
more  than  you  deserve.  Had  that  foolish 
fellow,  the  last  tenant,  only  paid  one-half  the 
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attention   to  his  business    you   do,    he   would 
.  not  now  be  working   out  his  time  in  a   chain 
gang." 

"  Are  you  quite  certain  that  he  is  working 
in  a  chain  gang  ?"  said  Mr.  Skidmore 
pointedly. 

"  Quite  certain,"  said  Mr.  Desbrow.  "  Why 
he  was  transported  for  ten  years,  and  four  of 
them  have  not  yet  elapsed." 

"  Well,  sir,  perhaps  you're  right,"  said 
Skidmore ;  "  but  I  could  have  taken  my  oath 
that  barely  a  month  ago  I  saw  him  in  London." 

Impassive  as  Mr.  Desbrow  habitually  ap- 
peared, and  having  his  features  admirably 
under  control,  a  marked  expression  of  aston- 
ishment spread  over  his  countenance  on  hearing 
Mr.  Skidmore's  remark. 

"  You  must  surely  have  been  in  error,"  he 
said,  after  a  moment's  reflection. 

"  Possibly  I  might ;  but  if  it  wasn't  Brandon, 
it  was  his  ghost,  that's  all." 

"When  did  you  see  him?" 

"Well,"  said  Skidmore,  "one  night  I  was 
talking  with  a  friend  a  little  way  down  our 
street,  and  I  saw  somebody  whose  features  I 
thought  I  recognised  coming  in  the  direction 
of  '  The  Sun.'  Suddenly  he  stopped  short, 
and  looking  at  me  for  a  moment,  turned  quickly 
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on  his  heel,  and  walked  away.  As  soon  as  I 
could  recover  from  my  surprise,  I  followed  him. 
Whether  he  saw  me  or  not  I  can't  tell ;  but 
presently  he  commenced  running,  and  I  con- 
tinued following,  keeping  him  well  in  sight. 
At  that  moment  he  hailed  a  cab,  and  jumping 
into  it  before  the  driver  could  get  from  his  seat, 
he  said  something  to  the  man,  who  imme- 
diately drove  off  at  a  gallop,  and  I  lost  sight 
of  him." 

"How  unfortunate  !"  said  Mr.  Desbrow.  "  I 
suppose  you  were  not  able  to  take  the  number 

of  the  cab  ?" 

V  Yes,  I  managed  to  do  that.  It  was  2648, 
and  I  immediately  wrote  it  down  with  my  pen- 
cil on  a  piece  of  paper." 

"  You  are  certain  you  are  right  in  the  num- 
ber ?"  asked  Mr.  Desbrow. 

"  Positive,"  replied  Skidmore.  "  I  am  willing 
to  take  my  oath  of  it  before  any  magistrate  in 
the  world." 

"Tell  me  again  the  number  of  the  cab," 
said  Mr.  Desbrow,  dipping    his  pen  into  the 

ink. 

Mr.  Skidmore  did  as  he  was  requested,  and 
the  solicitor  wrote  it  down  on  a  sheet  of  paper 
which  was  before  him. 

"  I  wish  Skidmore,"    he  said,  when  he  had 
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finished,  "  if  you  meet  any  of  Brandon's  old 
acquaintances  you  would  inquire  of  them  if  they 
have  seen  anything  of  him,  as  you  think  you 
met  him  one  day.  If  you  gain  any  intelligence, 
do  not  forget  to  let  me  know  of  it  immediately. 
I  cannot  explain  to  you  what  I  want  him  for, 
but  it  is  something  of  great  interest  to  me." 

"  You  may  depend  upon  it,  Mr.  Desbrow,  if  T 
should  hear  anything  about  him  I  will  call  upon 
you  directly.  Is  there  anything  more  I  can  do 
for  you,  sir  ?' ' 

"  No  thank  you,  not  at  present,"  replied  Mr. 

Desbrow.     "  Good  morning." 

Mr.  Skidmore  was  about  leaving  the  room 
when  Mr.  Desbrow  called  him  back.  "  By-the- 
by,  Skidmore,  you  know  Brandon  well,"  he 
said,  "  and  might  be  useful  in  establishing  his 
identity  if  we  succeed  in  finding  him.  May  I 
count  on  you  to  assist  me  should  I  require  you  ?" 

"  You  may  command  me  heart  and  soul,  sir, 
if  you  want  me,"  replied  Skidmore.  "You 
have  always  behaved  like  a  real  gentleman  to 
me,  and  I'll  do  anything  in  my  power  to  oblige 

you." 

"That  will  do,"  said  Mr.  Desbrow;  "I 
hope  in  a  few  days  you  will  hear  from  me. 
Now,  once  more,  'Good-bye,'  for  I  am  very 
busy  this  morning." 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

THE      ALARM       SIGNAL. 

IN  describing  the  different  members  of  the 
doctor's  establishment  in  Kent  Street,  we 
mentioned  Jackson,  the  errand-boy.  No  par- 
ticulars were  given  of  him,  beyond  stating 
that  Mr.  McNeil  had  received  him  from  the  Red 
Hill  Reformatory,  and  that  the  boy  had  since 
conducted  himself,  in  every  respect,  with 
perfect  integrity  and  great  industry.  Although 
at  first  sight  it  would  appear  an  imprudent 
action,  to  take  as  a  servant  into  your  house 
a  lad  fresh  from  a  disciplinarian  colony  of 
young  thieves,  by  the  reports  of  that  excellent 
institution  it  would  appear  that  the  danger 
is  far  more  imaginary  than  real.  In  fact, 
nothing  is  more  common  than  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Red  Hill  and  Reigate  to  find  boys, 
clad  in  the  prison  dress,  not  only  employed  in 
the  houses  of  the  gentry  around,  but  working 
at   such   labour   as   would   give  them   perfect 
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facility  to  rob  if  they  felt  inclined.  They  are 
often  employed  in  cleaning  knives  in  the 
'kitchen  when  the  plate  in  use  for  the  family 
and  other  valuable  property,  is  within  their 
grasp,  yet,  with  one  solitary  instance,  during 
the  many  years  the  institution  has  been  es- 
tablished in  the  neighbourhood,  not  an  act  of 
dishonesty  has  occurred  among  them.  In  the 
neighbouring  towns  and  villages  the  boys  are 
frequently  sent  on  errands  to  the  different 
shops,  not  only  from  the  Reformatory,  but 
from  the  houses  of  the  gentry,  in  which  they 
are  for  the  moment  employed,  and  not  a  com- 
plaint of  any  kind  has  been  urged  against  them 
by  the  tradesmen  whose  shops  they  frequent. 
Unfortunately,  after  quitting  the  Reformatory, 
if  means  are  not  provided  for  their  emigration 
(in  which  case  they  generally  do  well)  they 
return  to  their  old  haunts,  and  then,  in 
a  lamentable  number  of  cases,  relapse  into 
crime. 

Slippery — for  that  was  the  name  by  which 
the  doctor's  errand-boy  was  known  when  a 
city  Arab" — was  an  exception  to  this  rule.  His 
history,  sad  enough  in  itself,  is  one  of  such 
common  occurrence,  that  the  managers  of 
either  the  Feltham  or  Red  Hill  Reformatories, 
could  point  out,  in  their  respective  establish- 
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ments,  a  score  of  similar  cases.  Of  his  parents, 
Slippery  knew  nothing.  Possibly,  if  he  had 
been  questioned  as  to  his  entrance  into  the 
world,  he  would  have  replied  almost  in  the 
words  of  Topsy,  in  Mrs.  Beecher  Stowe's  tale 
of  'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,'  «  Spect  I  grow'd." 
One  of  the  earliest — if  not  the  earliest — of  his 
reminiscences  was  waking  up,  one  cold  morn- 
ing, under  the  cover  of  a  large  basket  in 
Covent  Garden  Market.  He  had  a  faint  idea 
that  some  other  boy  had  been  sleeping  under 
it  with  him,  but  of  that  he  was  not  quite 
certain.  This  circumstance  being  so  fresh  on 
his  memory,  was  merely  fixed  on  it  with  such 
tenacity  from  the  fact  that  a  covering  of  the 
kind  had  very  often  served  him  for  blanket  and 
counterpane  during  his  long  sojourn  in  Covent 
Garden.  Were  it  to  be  stated  how,  in  com- 
mon with  many  other  children  of  his  age,  he 
managed  to  sustain  life  during  the  earlier 
years  of  his  existence,  the  author  might  be 
accused  of  exaggeration  or  sensationalism. 
Yet,  were  the  reader  to  glance  at  the  reports 
of  either  Feltham  or  Red  Hill  Reformatories, 
he  would  learn  more  startling  facts  connected 
with  the  miserable  predatory  life  of  our  young 
London  Arab  than  the  most  expert  sensational 
novel-writer  could  invent. 
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Slippery  continued   to  reside  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the    Strand  till  he  was   between 
ten   and   eleven    years    of   age;    passing   his 
summer   months,    night  and   clay,    in    Covent 
Garden  Market ;  and  when  the  colds  of  winter 
came  on,  he,    with   his   associates,    retired  to 
the  "  dark  arches  "   of  the  Adelphi,  returning 
to  the  market  as  soon  as    daylight  appeared. 
At  length  Slippery  began  to  be  well  known  to 
the    police,   and,    with     several     others,    was 
obliged  to  "  move  on ;"   and  they  kept  moving 
on  till  they  reached   the   Leadenhall   Market. 
After  a  sojourn  for  some  time  in  this  locality, 
Slippery    emigrated    to    the    vicinity    of   the 
Borough  Market,  and  from  thence  back  again 
to  Covent  Garden ;  and  he  continued  this  tri- 
angular  method  of  existence   for   some   time, 
with  the  exception  of  six  separate  sojourns  in 
different  prisons  in  the  metropolis. 

The  reader  must  not  form  too  harsh  an 
opinion  of  poor  Slippery  from  these  stern  facts. 
He  had  been  a  thief,  and  there  was  no  denying 
it,  bat  his  faults  in  that  way  arose  from  defect 
of  education,  and  nature  herself  was  his  in- 
structress in  crime.  In  common  with  the  rest 
of  us,  Slippery's  nature  had  taught  him  that 
to  live  it  was  necessary  to  eat ;  and  as  no  one 
was  handy  and  good-natured  enough  to  supply 
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him  with  food,  he  helped  himself  to  it  as  he 
found  the  opportunity.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  admitted  that  his  morals  were  not 
altogether  neglected,  for  when  caught  by  any 
of  the  tradesmen  in  the  market,  in  the  act  of 
pilfering,  he  generally  received  a  sound  per- 
sonal chastisement.  Still,  however,  the  pangs 
of  hunger  had  to  be  satisfied,  and  Slippery 
frequently  came  to  grief;  and  as  before  stated, 
had  several  times  received  condign  punishment. 
At  last  some  philanthropic  magistrate  suggested 
sending  him  to  the  farm  schools  at  Red  Hill. 

At  first  poor  Slippery  found  the  strict  disci- 
pline enforced  at  Red  Hill  at  variance  with  his 
ideas  of  personal  liberty.  But  the  kind  treat- 
ment he  received,  the  warm  clothing  with 
which  he  was  furnished,  and  the  excellent  and 
abundant  supply  of  food,  soon  began  to  tell 
upon  the  naturally  docile  and  grateful  mind  of 
the  boy,  and  in  a  short  time  he  became  a 
favourite  with  the  school  officials.  These,  in 
their  turn,  recommended  him  to  different 
families  around,  to  all  of  whom  he  gave  great 
satisfaction,  never,  in  the  slightest  manner, 
giving  way  to  any  temptation  to  dishonesty 
which  might  come  before  him. 

At  last,  his  time  being  out,  he  quitted  the 
Reformatory,  and  started  off  by  train  to  London 
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Bridge.     On  arriving  at  the  station,  he   was 
somewhat  puzzled  in  what  part   of   the  metro- 
polis he  would  take  up  his  abode.     Before  his 
entrance  into  the  Reformatory,  and  during  the 
time  he  carried  on  operations  in  the  Borough 
Market,  he  had  formed  several  acquaintances 
in  Kent  Street,  and  he  remembered  that  there 
were  many  low  lodging-houses  in  that  part, 
and  having  a  few  shillings  in  his  pocket— given 
him  on  leaving  Red  Hill— he  knew  he  should 
be  able  to  obtain    a   bed.     He    now    bent   his 
steps  in  that  direction,  but,  as  he  approached 
Kent  Street,  he  recollected  that  besides  lodg- 
ing-houses   there   were   thieves'    dens   in   the 
neighbourhood.     This  rendered  him  undecided 
for  the  moment ;    but  then  he  reflected  that, 
on  leaving  the  Reformatory,  he  had  positively 
determined  never  again  to  commit  a  dishonest 
action,  and  therefore  there  would  be  no  danger 
for  him,  and   he  went  on  his  road  as  briskly 

as  before. 

He  entered  Kent  Street,  and  was  turning 
through  one  of  the  lanes  which  led  to  the 
poorer  and  cheaper  parts,  when  his  eye  was 
caught  by  a  paper  in  a  window,  on  which  was 
written,  "Wanted,  an  errand-boy."  Slippery 
stopped  for  a  moment  before  the  house,  and  then 
determined,  cost  what  it  might,  he  would  make 
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an  application  for  the  situation.     He  entered 
the  shop,  and  there  found  Mr.   McNeil  behind 
the  counter.     After  Slippery  had  offered  him- 
self as  a  candidate  for  the  vacant  appointment, 
the  doctor  asked   him   where  he   came   from. 
The  lad  remained  for  a  moment  silent,   think- 
ing what  evasive  answer  he  could  make,   when 
his  guardian  angel  whispered  in   his  ear  that 
it  would  be  better  to  tell  the  truth.     Slippery 
did   so,    and    the   little    doctor  was  so  much 
pleased  with  the  lad's   frankness   that  he  told 
him  he  would   write    to   Red    Hill   to  inquire 
whether  his  statement  was  true,    and,    if  he 
found  such  to  be  the  case,  he  would  take  him 
into  his  service.     Slippery  was  perfectly  con- 
tented with  the  arrangement,  and  the  follow- 
ing day  Mr,  McNeil  received  a   most  satisfac- 
tory answer  to  his  letter.     The  boy  was  taken 
into  the  house,  while,  by  way  of  making  Slip- 
pery  more    comfortable,    the  doctor's   mother 
improvised  a  bed  for  him  under  the  counter. 

Slippery— or  rather  Jackson,  as  we  shall 
now  call  him — had  been  in  the  doctor's  service 
nearly  five  months  before  his  introduction  to 
the  reader,  conducting  himself  during  the  time 
in  a  most  satisfactory  manner.  He  still  had 
two  of  the  attributes  of  his  old  life  left  in  him 
—one,  an  intense  aversion  to  the  police;  the 
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other,  a  wish  to  succour  any  poor  fellow  who, 
in  thieves'  phraseology,  "  might  have  got  into 
trouble." 

One  morning,  the  doctor,  having  finished 
preparing  some  medicine,  stepped  from  his 
elevated  position  behind  the  counter,  and  told 
Jackson,  who  at  that  moment  had  returned 
from  an  errand,  to  mind  the  shop,  as  he  was 
going  out,  and  to  say,  if  anybody  called,  that 
he  would  be  back  in  about  twenty  minutes,  or 
half-an-hour's  time  at  the  latest.  About  ten 
minutes  after  Mr.  McNeil  had  left  the  house, 
while  Jackson  was  occupied  in  washing  the 
pestle  and  mortar  the  doctor  had  been 
using,  two  middle-aged  and  well-dressed,  but 
common-looking  men,  entered  the  shop. 

"  Does  Mr.  McNeil  live  here  ?"  said  one  of 
them. 

"Yes,  he  does,"  said  Jackson,  looking  at 
the  speaker  askance. 

"  Is  he  at  home  now?" 

"  No,  he  arn't." 

"  When  do  you  think  he  will  be  back  ?" 

"  Can't  say  at  all,"  said  Jackson;  "not  till 
evening,  I  'spect." 

"  Why  not ;  where  has  he  gone  to  ?" 

"  Well,  he's  gone  up  to  Highgate,  to  see  a 
lady  whose  child's   dying  of  whooping-cough, 
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and  he  told  me  he'd  not  be  back  till  either  the 
child  was  dead  qr  a  good  deal  better ;  that's 
all  I  know  about  it.  If  you've  any  message, 
I'll  give  it  to  the  doctor  when  he  comes  in ; 
or,  if  you  leave  your  address,  he'll  call  on 
you." 

"  Well,  I  don't  think  either  of  us  feel  very 
ill  now,"  said  the  man,  laughing ;  "  we  don't 
look  like  it,  at  any  rate.  What  do  you  say  ?" 
he  asked,  turning  to  his  friend. 

"  No,"  he  replied,  "  I'm  only  suffering  from 
being  a  little  peckish.  But  tell  me,"  he  con- 
tinued, speaking  to  Jackson,  "  if  your  master 
isn't  at  home,  where  can  I  find  a  friend  of  his 
of  the  name  of  Brandon?" 

"  Mr.  Christian  Brandon,"  put  in  the  first 
speaker. 

"  Never  heard  the  name,"  said  the  boy. 

"  I  think  you're  telling  me  a  lie,"  said  the 
man. 

"No,  I  ain't;  and  if  you  can't  speak  civilly 
you  may  just  walk  out,  I'm  not  going  to  be 
bullied  by  you  while  I'm  about  my  duty." 

At  that  moment  Mrs.  McNeil,  who  had  been 
occupied  overhead,  came  downstairs  into  the 
sitting-room,  and  little  Charlotte  Brandon  im- 
mediately afterwards  entered  the  shop. 

"  How  are  you,  my  little  maid  ?"   said  one 
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of  the  men  to  her.     "  Don't  you  know  me  ?" 
.  "  No,"  said  the  child. 

"  And  what's  your  name,  my  pretty  dear  ?" 

"  Charlotte  Brandon." 

The  man  looked  sternly  at  Jackson  for  a 
moment,  and  then  said,  "  You  didn't  tell  me 
a  lie,  did  you  ?" 

"  No,  I  didn't,"  said  the  boy,  assuming  a 
very  virtuous  expression  of  countenance.  "  I 
ain't  capable  of  anything  of  the  kind.  She 
ain't  a  man,  is  she  ?" 

The  stranger  made  no  remark ;  but,  turning 
to  little  Charlotte,  said,  "  Where's  your  papa, 
my  dear  ?" 

"  He's  gone  out,  and  I  don't  know  when 
he's  coming  back  again." 

"  The  child  makes  a  mistake,"  said  Mrs. 
McNeil,  from  the  sitting-room.  "  She  calls  my 
son  her  papa,  but  she  is  an  orphan ;  both 
father  and  mother  are  dead." 

"  Oh  1  indeed,  ma'am,"  said  the  man.  "  You 
don't  know,  then,  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Brandon." 

"No,  I  do  not,"  she  replied. 

The  evident  truth  in  her  tone  seemed  to 
carry  conviction  with  it  in  the  minds  of  the 
two  strangers.     At  last  one  of  them  said  : 

"  Do  you  think,  ma'am,  your  son  does  ?" 

VOL.    II.  p 
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"I  am  sure  lie  does  not,"  replied  Mrs. 
McNeil.  "  I  have  never  heard  him  mention 
such  a  person,  and  no  one  of  that  name  ever 
came  here." 

After  a  moment's  hesitation,  the  man  who 
had  first  spoken  said  : 

"Well,  I  beg  your  pardon  for  interrupting 
you,  ma'am.  Perhaps,  after  all,  we've  been 
misinformed.  I  think,  mate,"  he  continued, 
looking  at  his  companion  with  a  peculiar  ex- 
pression, as  if  he  did  not  mean  the  words  he 
was  about  to  utter,  "  it's  no  use  our  worrying 
ourselves  about  it  in  this  part  of  the  world." 
Then  turning  to  Mrs.  McNeil  again,  he  said, 
"  Good  morning,  ma'am,  sorry  to  have  troubled 
you,"  and  the  two  men  left  the  shop. 

No  sooner  were  they  out  of  sight  than  young 
Jackson,  with  a  strong  expression  of  alarm 
and  anxiety  on  his  countenance,  said  to  Mrs. 
McNeil : 

•'  Will  you  mind  the  shop  for  a  few  minutes, 
please,  ma'am  ?  I'll  be  back  almost  directly ; 
but  I  forgot  to  leave  a  pill  at  Mrs.  Jones's  this 
morning,"  and  then,  putting  on  his  cap,  the 
boy  ran  as  fast  as  he  could  towards  the  lodg- 
ings of  Christian  Brandon. 

Of  the  two  men  who  had  entered  the  shop 
and    conversed   with    him   and   Mrs.    McNeil, 
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Jackson,  with  the  intuitive  perception  of  an 
ex-young  thief,  was  in  a  moment  aware  that 
one  of  them  was  a  detective  police-officer.  Hp 
had  also  for  some  time,  and  without  any  par- 
ticular data  to  go  upon  more  than  sheer  in- 
stinct, come  to  the  conclusion  that  Christian 
Brandon  had  formerly  been  "in  trouble."  He 
had  not  mentioned  his  suspicions  to  the  doctor, 
as  he  thought,  from  the  friendship  existing 
between  them,  he  might  be  offended,  and  also 
from  the  great  fancy  he  (Jackson)  had  himself 
taken  to  Christian,  who  had  always  treated  him 
with  civility.  Now,  by  a  very  natural  train  of 
reasoning,  Jackson  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  mission  of  the  detective  was  to  get 
some  one  into  trouble,  and,  fearing  that  it 
might  be  his  master's  friend,  Mr.  Christian,  he 
thought  it  would  be  an  act  of  kindness  on  his 
part  to  suggest  to  him,  as  delicately  as  possible, 
that  the  police  wanted  some  one  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood, who  they  thought  was  acquainted 
with  the  doctor. 

On  arriving  at  the  house,  Jackson  cast  a 
hasty  glance  around,  to  see  that  neither  of  the 
two  visitors  was  in  sight,  and  then  rang  the 
bell.  Fortunately  for  him,  the  door  was 
opened  a  moment  afterwards  by  the  woman 
of  the  house,  and  Jackson,   rushing   upstairs, 

p  2 
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found,  as  he  Lad  expected,  Christian  at  home. 
The  lad  had  run  so  rapidly  that,  when  he 
entered  Christian's  room,  he  was  so  out  of 
breath,  he  was  unable  for  some  moments  to 
speak ;  and  when  physically  able  to  do  so,  he 
remained  silent  for  some  time  longer,  not 
having-  words  at  his  command  to  broach  the 
delicate  mission  he  had  come  upon.  Christian, 
noticing  the  lad's  embarrassment,  said  to  him  : 

"  What  is  it  you  want,  my  boy  ?  Why, 
you  look  as  frightened  as  if  you  had  seen  a 
ghost," 

"  Oh  !  please,  sir,"  said  Jackson,  "  I  ain't 
so  much  frightened  after  all,  only  I  don't  know 
exactly  what  to  do.  Two  strangers  have  just 
been  calling  at  my  master's  house,  who's  out,  and 
then,  after  talking  for  a  little  while,  they  asked 
me  if  I  know'd  a  Mr.  Christian  Brandon,  as  they 
wanted  him  very  particular.  Well,  sir,  I  told 
'em  1  didn't,  and  thev  then  asked  if  master  did, 
and  I  said  I  didn't  believe  he  know'd  anybody 
of  that  name.  Then  Miss  Charlotte  come  into 
the  shop,  and  they  asked  her  what  her  name 
was,  and  she  told  'em  Charlotte  Brandon  ;  and 
then  they  called  me  a  liar,  and  I  said  I  wasn't. 
Then  they  asked  old  Mrs.  McNeil  if  she  know'd 
anybody  of  the  name  of  Christian  Brandon,  and 
she  said  she  didn't,  nor  her  son  neither,  so  they 
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went  away.     I  speck't   they'll  soon  come  back 


again " 


"  Wanted  Christian  Brandon  !"  said  Chris- 
tian, aghast.  "  Why,  what  sort  of  men  were 
they  ?" 

"  Well,"  said  Jackson,  looking  at  Christian 
with  peculiar  significance,  "  one  of  them  I'll 
swear  was  a  detective,  and  the  other  looked 
like  a  publican,  but  I  ain't  snre  of  that." 

"  Did  they  say  they  should  come  back  again  ?" 
inquired  Christian,  now  deadly  pale. 

"The  detective  said  they  shouldn't  come 
again,  but  that  was  a  sure  sign  they  would,  and 
quickly  too.  I  was  up  to  that  dodge,  and  I 
know  what  the  next  dodge  '11  be.  When  he  sees 
me  again,  he'll  offer  to  make  it  square  with  me, 
if  I'll  assist  him  to  find  (then  a  pause  for  a 
moment)  the  man  they're  looking  for.  He'd 
have  done  it  this  morning,  only  the  old  lady 
was  within  hearing ;  so  as  soon  as  they'd  gone, 
I  thought  I'd  come  here  and  mention  it  to  you, 
in  case  you  should  know  anything  of  the  gentle- 
man they  want." 

Although  Jackson's  words  might  possibly 
convey  the  idea  that  he  did  not  know  the  man 
the  detective  was  looking  for,  his  language  was 
so  pointed,  as  to  prove  to  Christian  that  he  was 
perfectly  aware  that  he  was  speaking   to  the 
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individual  himself.  Christian  evidently  under- 
stood the  lad,  but  was  so  terrified  at  the 
announcement,  that,  for  the  moment,  it  des- 
troyed all  gratitude  for  the  kindness  shown 
him.  Christian  now  asked  Jackson  to  describe 
to  him,  as  well  as  he  possibly  could,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  man  he  took  to  be  a  publican. 
The  lad  did  so,  and  so  minutely,  that  Christian 
easily  perceived  the  fellow  was  no  other  than 
Skidmore  himself. 

Christian  now  saw  how  desperate  was  his 
situation,  and  the  necessity  for  immediate 
action.  Rising  from  his  chair,  he  shook  Jack- 
son warmly  by  the  hand,  and  said  to  him,  :  I 
am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  my  lad,  for  the 
trouble  you  have  taken.  If  I  see  Brandon  I 
will  tell  him  what  you  say." 

"And  tell  him  more,"  said  Jackson,  "tell 
him,  if  he's  not  a  fool,  he'll  cut  his  stick  at 
once,  at  any  rate  if  it's  anything  heavy  he's 
wanted  for.  Good  morning,  sir,  I  must  go 
back  and  mind  the  shop,  or  the  old  lady  '11  be 
getting  fidgetty." 

As  soon  as  Jackson  had  left  the  room, 
Christian  threw  himself  into  an  easy-chair,  or 
sunk  into  it,  pressed  down,  as  it  were,  by 
terror  at  the  intelligence  he  had  just  heard. 
In  a  few  moments  terror  was  not  the  only  sen- 
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timent   which    occupied    his    mind.      Sorrow, 
perhaps,  weighed  still  more  forcibly  on  him. 
Since  the  discovery  of  his  child,  and  the  know- 
ledge that  she   was   amply  provided  for,    his 
mind  had  been  more  at  ease.     And  although 
she  must  still  remain  in  the  care  of  the  doctor, 
she  was,  he  knew,  under  good  guardianship, 
and  this  had  compensated  him  for  much  of  the 
trouble   and    misfortune    he    had    met    with, 
partly  from  his  own  fault,  but  infinitely  more 
so  from  the  machinations    of  the    villain   into 
whose  power  he  had  fallen.     And  now,  when 
his  cup  of  happiness  seemed  almost  full,  it  was 
in   a  moment   dashed   from   his  lips.     Never, 
for    years  past,    had   his  prospects    appeared 
more   pleasing   than    they  did   that    morning 
before  he  received  Jackson's  visit,  and  perhaps, 
never   had  they  appeared  more   gloomy  than 
they   did   the   moment    after   he    quitted    the 

room. 

During  the  morning  Christian  had  been  re- 
flecting how  to  invent  some  plan  by  which  to 
inform  Mr.  McNeil  of  the  relationship  between 
himself  and  little  Charlotte,  and  thereby,  even 
if  he  could  not  reside  in  the  same  house 
with  her,  he  would  have  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  her  as  often  as  he  pleased,  without 
either   the   doctor  or  his  mother  having  the 
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right  to  consider  his  visits  intrusive.  He  had 
even  resolved  to  call  a^ain  on  Gideon  Harcourt 

CD 

(who,  although  still  cool  in  his  manner,  treated 
him  with  considerable  kindness),  and  ask  him 
in  what  way  he  could  best  bring  the  subject 
under  the  doctor's  notice.  But  now  there 
appeared  but  one  course  open  to  him.  To 
avoid  being  seized  and  sent  back  to  the  colony 
as  an  escaped  convict,  he  must  quit  the  local- 
ity he  was  in  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  hide 
himself  where  none  of  his  friends,  who  had 
lately  been  so  kind  to  him,  could  find  him, 
lest  they  inadvertently  might  disclose  the  place 
of  his  concealment.  Would  it  be  necessary  to 
leave  that  night,  was  the  next  question  that 
suggested  itself  to  him  ?  At  the  first  moment 
he  decided  that  it  would  not,  and  that  he 
could  pay  one  more — and,  perhaps,  the  last 
— visit  to  his  child,  with  whom  he  would 
spend  the  evening,  and  start  early  the  next 
morning.  But  then,  again,  a  remark  made  by 
the  boy  Jackson  came  vividly  before  him.  He 
had  said  he  felt  sure  the  detective  would  soon 
call  again  and  offer  him  a  bribe  to  put  the 
person  they  were  searching  for  in  his  power, 
and  that  he  would  have  done  it  then  had  not 
the  doctor's  mother  been  within  hearing.  That 
the  lad  intended  honestly  there  was  no  doubt, 
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still,  after  all,  his  antecedents  had  been  most 
dishonest— for  the  doctor  had  told  Christian 
the  boy's  history.  It  was  possible  Jackson 
might  yield  to  the  temptation  of  money  offered 
him,  and  then  he  might  be  arrested  that 
evening  in  sight  of  his  own  child. 

Christian  then  began  to  consider  who  it  was 
that  could  have  set  Skidmore  and  the  detective 
to  work.     The  latter,  of  course,  would  be  paid 
for  his  trouble,  but  by  whom  ?     Skidmore  had 
nothing  to  gain  by  denouncing    him.     Chris- 
tian knew  him  to    be  a  mean-spirited  fellow, 
who  would  sell  his  own  brother  if  he  could  get 
anything  by  it,  but  without  some  advantage  to 
be  obtained  he  would  hardly  take  the  trouble, 
and  especially  if  he  had  to  pay  for  gratifying 
his  ill-humour  as  heavy  a  sum  as  it  would  cost 
to  employ  a  detective  officer.     There  was   one 
person,  however,  who  was  capable   of  setting 
both  Skidmore  and  the  detective  at  work,  and 
compensating  them  for  their  trouble,    a  man 
who  never  stopped  at  any  villany  that  would 
afford   him  either  profit  or  gratification,  pro- 
vided he  did  not  bring  himself  under  the  ac- 
tion   of   the  law.      And   that   man    was   Mr. 
Desbrow.   Yes,  he  saw  it  all  now  clearly  enough. 
Mr.  Desbrow  had   heard  he  was  in  England, 
and,   with    the    undying    hatred   of   a   villain 
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against  the  person  he  has  injured,  he  was  now 
again  persecuting  him. 

Christian's  meditations  were  here  interrupted 
by  the  woman  of  the  house  entering  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  the  cloth  for  his  dinner. 
So  alarming  had  been  the  effect  of  the  in- 
telligence Jackson  had  brought  him,  and  so 
deeply  was  he  engaged  in  devising  some  plan 
of  action,  that  his  landlady  had  half  succeeded 
in  preparing  the  table  before  he  was  aware  of 
her  presence.  Starting  up,  as  if  from  a  dream, 
he  said  to  her,  angrily,  "  What  are  you 
about?  Take  those  things  away,  I  want  no 
dinner  to-day." 

"  You're  not  ill,  sir,  I  hope,  are  you  ?"  she 
asked. 

"  No,    not   at  all,"    he  said   impatiently, — 
.  "  that's  to  say  not  very.     But  I  have  no  appe- 
tite, so  take  the  things  away, — there's  a  good 
soul,  and  leave  me  to  myself." 

The  woman,  who  had  never  before  seen  her 
lodger  so  much  out  of  humour,  hastened  to 
obey  him,  and  Christian  was  again  left  to  his 
own  meditations.  Over  and  over  again  did  he 
consider  what  plan  he  had  best  adopt  to  evade 
his  pursuers,  and  at  the  same  time  be  able  to 
visit  his  child,  but  every  one  as  it  presented 
itself  on  investigation  was  found  to  have  some 
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fatal  blemish  in  it.    At  one  moment  he  thought 
of  taking  a    cab    and    driving   to    Harcourt's 
'house,     beg    of    him,    in    the    name    of    the 
friendship    which    formerly    existed    between 
them,  to  advise  him  what  to   do,   for  his  own 
mind  was  so  bewildered  he  was  utterly  helpless 
in  coming   to  any  conclusion  on  the   subject, 
Then,    again,    he  remembered  the  danger  he 
might  incur  in  leaving  the  house,  for  Jackson 
had  told  him  his  conviction  that  the  men  would 
return    again,    and,  possibly,    even  now  they 
might  be   prowling  about  the  neighbourhood. 
If  &seen  by  Skidmore  he  would  be  easily  recog- 
nised, and  his  arrest  certain.     No,  he  had  no 
alternative  but  to  remain  at  home,  at  least  till 
after  dark,  when  he  might  have  a  better  chance 
of  escape  from  the  house  than  he  had  at  that 

moment. 

Christian  now  began  to  trace  out  his  future 
course  with  something  like  method.  Much  as 
he  wished  to  see  his  child  before  leaving,  he 
could  easily  perceive  the  danger  he  would  incur 
by  going  to  the  doctor's  house.  The  detective 
and  Skidmore  were  evidently  aware  of  the 
intimacy  which  existed  between  him  and  Mc 
Neil,  and  it  was  more  than  probable  they  might 
then  be  watching  the  doctor's  house.  Painful 
as  it  was,  he  gave  up   all  idea  of  going   there 
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before  leaving  the  "neighbourhood,  but  not 
liking  to  leave  London  without  bidding  the 
doctor  adieu,  he  commenced  a  letter  to  him. 
In  it  he  stated  that  circumstances  obliged  him 
to  leave  London  for  some  time,  and,  as  his  return 
would  be  uncertain,  he  thanked  him  for  the 
many  kindnesses  he  had  received  at  his  hands. 
He  then  requested  to  be  warmly  remembered 
to  Mrs.  McNeil,  and  his  little  friend  Charlotte, 
for  whom  he  felt  as  much  affection  as  if  she 
bad  been  his  own  child :  and  he  begged  the 
doctor,  whenever  he  wrote  to  him — which 
he  hoped  he  would  do  when  he  (Christian) 
could  let  him  know  where  to  address  his 
letters — that  he  would  always  mention  little 
Charlotte,  and  give  him  every  intelligence  re- 
specting her. 

Having  sealed  and  directed  his  letter,  Chris- 
tian left  it  for  the  moment  on  the  table,  while 
he  put  into  a  carpet-bag  sufficient  clothes  to 
last  him  for  some  days,  and,  that  being  finish- 
ed, he  took  it  into  his  sitting-room  and  re- 
mained quietly  there  till  nightfall,  when  he 
rang  his  bell,  and  shortly  after  the  landlady 
entered  with  the  lighted  candles. 

"  I  am  unfortunately  obliged,  Mrs.  Moore," 
he  said  to  her,  "  to  leave  home  for  a  few 
days." 
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"When  are  you  likely  to   go,  sir?"   she  in- 
quired. 

'  "  This  evening,"  he  replied.  "  In  fact,  after 
I  have  paid  you  what  I  owe  you,  I  will  get 
you  to  find  me  a  cab." 

"  But  I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  leave  me 
entirely,  sir,"  said  the  woman. 

"  I  hope  not,"  replied  Christian.  "  At  any 
rate  I  will  keep  on  the  rooms,  and  if  I  do  not 
return  you  shall  have  a  week's  notice,  and  I 
will  send  you  a  post  office  order  for  the  amount 
which  will  then  be  due.  In  case  I  do  not 
come  back,  I  must  get  you  to  pack  up  my 
things,    and    forward   them  to   the   address    I 

shall  send  you." 

The  intelligence  that  Christian  would  keep 
on  his  rooms,  even  after  he  had  left  the  house, 
soothed  considerably  the  chagrin  his  landlady 
had  felt  at  the  idea  of  losing  him  for  a  lodger. 
Her  account  was  easily  made  out,  and  after  it 
was  paid  Christian  requested  her  to  fetch  him 
a  cab,  which  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards  drove 
up  to  the  door.  Before  leaving  the  house  he 
gave  Mrs.  Moore  the  letter  he  had  written  to 
the  doctor,  and  made  her  promise  she  would 
deliver  it  that  evening. 

"  He  shall  receive  it,  sir,  before  you've  left 
the  house  five  minutes,"    was  the  landlady's 
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reply,  "  and  that  you  may  depend  upon. 
Good-bye,  sir ;  I  hope  soon  to  see  you  back 
aram  ! 

On  entering  the  cab,  Christian,  by  way  of 
concealing  from  the  landlady  his  real  move- 
ments, directed  the  man  to  drive  to  London 
Bridge  station,  but  as  soon  as  he  was  clear 
out  of  the  Kent  Street  district,  he  told  the 
driver  he  had  changed    his   mind,  and  would 

go  first  to  No.  7 Street,  Bedford  Square. 

He  had  determined,  if  possible,  to  see  Har- 
court  before  he  left  town,  and  had  adopted 
this  plan,  without  first  writing  to  him,  in  order 
to  economise  time.  Wishing  to  break  all  con- 
tinuity in  his  movements,  he  dismissed  the  cab 
on  arriving  at  Harcourt's  door,  resolving  to 
take  another  when  he  started  again.  On  in- 
quiring of  the  servant  if  her  master  was  at 
home,  she  told  him  that  he  was,  but  that  he 
and  her  mistress  were  going  out  to  dinner,  and 
she  did  not  think  Mr.  Harcourt  could  see  any 
one. 

"  I  wish,"  said  Christian,  "  you  would  tell 
him  I  want  particularly  to  see  him  for  a  moment 
before  he  goes  ?" 

The  servant  then  said,  "  Will  you  give  me 
your  name,   sir?" 

Christian  was  upon   the  point  of  doing  so, 
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when,  fearing  even  that  might  be  a  means  of 
his  detection  inadvertently  through  the  agency 
of  the  servant-girl,  he  said,  "  Oh  !  my  name  is 
of  no  consequence.  You  can  tell  your  master 
I  am  the  person  who  called  here  in  company 
with  a  gentleman  and  the  little  girl,  Miss 
Brandon,  some  weeks  since.  He  will  then  re- 
member who  I  am." 

The  servant  took  the  message,  and  soon 
returned,  saying  her  master  would  see  him  for 
a  few  minutes  before  he  left  the  house,  and 
shortly  afterwards  Harcourt  entered  the  room, 
dressed  for  a  dinner-party. 

"  Mr.  Harcourt,"  said  Christian,  "  I  am  very 
sorry  to  trouble  you,  and  I  hope  you  will  ex- 
cuse me,  but  my  position  is  so  dangerous,  I 
urgently  need  some  one  to  advise  me  what  to 
do,  and  my  mind  is  in  such  a  state  of  per- 
turbation I  can  hardly  bring  it  to  bear  upon 
anything." 

Christian  then  shortly  narrated  the  intelli- 
gence the  boy  Jackson  had  brought  him  of  the 
visit  of  Skidmore  and  the  detective  to  the  doc- 
tor's house. 

"Who  is  this  man  Skidmore?"  said  Har- 
court ;  "  I  do  not  remember  his  name." 

"  He  was  the  landlord  of  the  house  where  I 
was  living  when  arrested  for  that  unfortunate 
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affair,  and  he    has   since,    through    Mr.   Des- 
brow's  agency,  become   the  landlord  of  '  The 

un. 

In  a  moment  the  whole  truth  flashed  across 
Harcourt's  mind.  He  at  once  suspected  the 
whole  was  a  scheme  concocted  by  Mr.  Desbrow. 
One  point  alone  bore  any  mystery  in  it — how 
had  Mr.  Desbrow  become  aware  that  Brandon 
was  in  England  ?  Without  making  any  com- 
ment on  the  statement  Christian  had  made, 
Harcourt  merely  asked  if  he  had  seen  Mr. 
Desbrow  lately. 

"No  ;  I  have  not,"  said  Christian. 

"  Have  you  any  idea  if  he  knows  you  are 

here  ?" 

"  I  have  no  particular  reason  to  go  upon, 
beyond  the  fact  that  one  night  when  returning 
from  your  house  I  saw  Skidmore  for  a  moment, 
and  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  recog- 
nised me ;  but  of  that  I  am  not  positively  cer- 
tain. If  he  did  see  me,  as  he  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Desbrow,  there  is  every 
probability  of  his  having  told  him." 

Harcourt  made  no  reply,  bat  was  fully  con- 
vinced the  attempt  to  arrest  Christian  had 
originated  with  Mr.  Desbrow.  After  remain- 
ing silent  for  a  few  moments,  he  said  to  Chris- 
tian : 
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"  And  what  do  you  intend  to  do,  Mr.  Bran- 
don ?" 

'  As  I  said  before,"  he  replied,  "  my  mind 
is  so  bewildered  I  do  not  know  what  to  do,  and, 
if  only  out  of  charity,  I  hope  you  will  advise 


me." 


;'  I  do  not  like  interfering  in  the  matter,  Mr. 
Brandon,"  said  Harcourt ;  "  but  still  it  appears 
to  me  that  if  a  man  finds  himself  in  positive 
danger  in  one  locality,  he  would  naturally  seek 
another  where  he  would  be  in  safety.  But 
stop,  Brandon,"  he  continued,  suddenly 
changing  his  tone,  "  I  will  throw  off  all  dis- 
guise on  the  subject  :  take  my  advice,  and 
leave  London  immediately ;  and  you  are  still  in 
time  for  any  of  the  night-mail  trains.  Choose 
some  town  where  you  are  not  known,  and 
when  you  are  there  live  in  as  retired  a  manner 
as  you  can.  Be  seen  by  no  one  out  of  the 
house,  and  make  no  confidants.  As  soon  as 
you  are  settled,  write  me  a  short  letter,  simply 
giving  me  your  address,  and  nothing  more, 
without  even  signing  your  name  to  it.  In  the 
meantime  I  will  see  what  I  can  do  for  you. 
The  commission  is  a  disagreeable  one,  but  I  can 
easily  sympathise  with  you  in  the  dread  and 
sorrow  you  must  experience  in  being  separated 
from  your  child.     However,    have  no  fear  on 

VOL.    II.  q 
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her  account ;  I  will  see  that  she  is  well  taken 
care  of.  It  is  my  intention  to  leave  her  for 
some  time  longer  under  the  doctor's  roof,  until 
I  have  traced  out,  to  my  own  satisfaction,  a 
scheme  for  her  future  maintenance.  Of  this 
you  may  be  certain,  she  will  not  be  taken  from 
Mr.  McNeil's  charge  without  your  being  fully 
advised  of  it.  At  present  I  cannot  say  more, 
and  as  I  hear  my  wife  coming  downstairs,  you 
had  better  leave  at  once;  not  that  you  have 
anything  to  fear  from  her,  for  I  do  not  mind 
assuring  you  that  she  feels  deeply  the  misfor- 
tune you  are  under  in  being  obliged  to  conceal 
the  relationship  between  yourself  and  your  little 
daughter.  Two  words  more  before  I  go  :  have 
you  seen  Mr.  McNeil  this  evening,  and  does  he 
know  of  your  departure  ?" 

"  I  have  not  seen  him,"  said  Christian.  "  T 
would  willingly  have  gone  to  his  house,"  he 
continued,  the  tears  coming  into  his  eyes,  "  if 
only  to  take  leave  of  my  child ;  but  then,  I  re- 
flected that  the  penalty  I  might  have  to  pay  for 
seeing  her  might  be  to  be  torn  from  her  for  many 
years,  if  not  for  ever.  I  merely  wrote  the 
doctor  a  note,  informing  him  I  was  about  quit- 
ting London,  but  that  he  should  hear  from  me 
in  a  few  days." 

"  I  think  you  acted  prudently,"  said  Har- 
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court.  «  And  now,  Brandon,  tell  me  candidly, 
are  you  in  want  of  money  P— if  so,  I  can  sup- 
ply you  if  you  wish  it." 

'  I'm  much  obliged  to  you,  but  I  have  still 
more  than  £30  left." 

The  rustling  of  Mrs.  Harcourt's  dress  being 
now  heard  close  by,  Christian  took  up  his 
carpet-bag,  and  thanking  Harcourt  for  the  kind- 
ness he  had  shown  him,  hurriedly  left  the 
house. 


Q  2 


CHAPTER    IX. 

THE    PURSUIT. 

NOTWITHSTANDING  Gideon  Harcourt's 
assumed  coldness  to  his  friend,  he  felt 
deeply  for  his  unfortunate  position,  and  deter- 
mined to  do  all  in  his  power  to  assist  him.  To 
this  he  was  stimulated  still  more  by  his  disgust 
at  Mr.  Desbrow's  conduct,  for  he  felt  assured 
that  he  was  the  individual  setting  Skidmore 
and  the  detective  to  work.  It  was  not  till  after 
his  return  from  the  dinner-party  that  Gideon 
told  his  wife  of  Christian's  visit,  and  its  cause. 

"  And  what  do  you  intend  doing  to  help  the 
poor  fellow  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Harcourt,  who,  since 
she  had  noticed  Christian's  emotion  when,  at 
their  late  interview,  his  little  daughter  spoke 
of  the  doctor  as  her  father,  had  felt  consider- 
able interest  for  him. 

"  My  dear,  what  can  I  do  ?"  said  Gideon. 
"  I  assure  you  I  do  not  lack  the  will  to  assist 
him  if  I  could ;  for,  although   he   has  grossly 
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misconducted  himself,  and  committed  a  great 
crime,  I  cannot  forget  old  times." 

"  But  do  you  really  think  he  is  not  mistaken 
in  imagining  Mr.  Desbrow  to  be  the  principal 
agent  in  the  matter?"  said  Mrs.  Harcourt. 
"  What  cause  of  personal  offence  has  Mr.  Bran- 
don ever  given  him  ?" 

"  I  strongly  suspect  the  reverse  is  the  case, 
and  that  Mr.  Desbrow,  who  I  now  begin  to  think 
is  a  great  scoundrel,  has  acted  towards  the 
poor  fellow  with  great  dishonesty  in  the  matter 
of  the  lease  of  his  house.  But,  beyond  that, 
I  am  fully  convinced  he  has  deeply  injured 
him  in  some  other  way,  though  how  I  cannot 
make  out." 

"  And  even  if  you  are  right  in  your  suspicions, 
what  cause  or  excuse  could  he  have  for  perse- 
cuting Mr.  Brandon  in  the  manner  he  appears 
to  be  doing  ?" 

"  None  whatever,  my  dear,"  replied  Gideon. 
"  He  is  actuated,  no  doubt,  by  that  feeling 
which  frequently  induces  a  bad  man,  possibly 
as  a  salve  to  his  own  conscience,  to  persecute 
those  he  has  injured." 

"  Then,  Gideon,  there  is  a  double  reason 
why  you  should  exert  yourself  to  assist  Mr. 
Brandon." 

"Granted,  my  dear;  and,  as  I  said  before, 
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I  will  do  it  if  possible,  though  I  am  unable  to 
perceive  how  I  can  be  of  any  use  to  him." 

"  Never  mind,  dear,  think  well  over  the 
matter,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  succeed,"  said 
Mrs.  Harcourt,  who  had  unlimited  faith  in  her 
husband's  ability  and  energy. 

So  strong  was  the  interest  Mrs.  Harcourt 
bore  for  Christian  Brandon,  and  her  sympathy 
for  the  unfortunate  position  he  was  in,  that  at 
breakfast  the  next  morning  she  again  spoke 
to  her  husband  on  the  subject,  and  asked 
what  he  intended  doing. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say,"  he  replied,  "  although 
I  have  thought  a  good  deal  about  the  matter,  I 
am  not  much  more  advanced  than  I  was  last 
night.  As  far  as  I  can  perceive  at  present, 
little  more  can  be  done  than  to  keep  silence 
on  everything  connected  with  him,  so  as  not 
to  give  the  detective  any  clue  to  his  where- 
abouts. I  almost  think  the  better  plan  will  be 
for  me  to  call  upon  the  little  doctor  this  even- 
ing, and  talk  the  matter  over  with  him.  I 
could  then  put  him  on  his  guard,  not  only  to 
use  great  caution  himself  in  speaking  of  Bran- 
don, but  to  make  the  different  members  of  his 
household  do  the  same;  and  if  we  can  keep 
the  matter  in  abeyance  for  a  few  days,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  Mr.  Desbrow's  ani- 
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mosity  against  his  old  client  may  die  a  natural 
death,  or,  at  any  rate,  he  will  get  tired  of  pay- 
ing the  detective  for  his  services,  without  any 
benefit  resulting  from  them." 

Mrs.  Harcourt  now  left  her  husband  to  at- 
tend to  her  household  duties,  and  Gideon  re- 
tired to  a  small  back  room  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  occupying,  in  order  to  think  over,  undis- 
turbed, in  what  manner  he  could  further  the 
interests  of  Christian  Brandon.  Look  at  it 
from  any  light  he  would,  the  same  result  pre- 
sented itself  to  him,  that  he  would  do  well  to 
call  on  Mr.  McNeil  that  evening,  and  talk  the 
subject  over.  He  could  then  learn  more  speci- 
fically what  were  the  inquiries  the  detective 
had  made,  and  whether  he  had  called  again, 
as  well  as  to  caution  him  not  to  allow  the 
members  of  his  household  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions respecting  him.  Gideon  even  began  to 
consider  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  tell 
the  doctor  candidly  who  Christian  Brandon 
really  was,  and  the  relationship  he  stood  in 
with  regard  to  the  child.  He  could  easily  per- 
ceive that  the  doctor  was  a  very  kind  little 
man,  and  would  be  much  more  likely  to  use 
caution  in  the  matter  if  he  knew  the  real  facts 
of  the  case,  than  if  only  partially  acquainted 
with  them.     After  reflecting  over  the  subject 
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for  some  time,  lie  determined  that,  as  it  could 
clo  no  possible  injury  to  Christian  Brandon,  he 
would  make  known  his  history  to  Mr.  McNeil, 
and  thereby  induce  the  little  doctor  to  take  a 
warmer  interest  in  the  matter  than  he  at  pre- 
sent might  do. 

Harcourt  had  hardly  come  to  this  decision, 
when  a  ring  was  heard  at  the  bell,  and  to  his 
great  satisfaction,  when  the  door  was  opened, 
he  recognised  Mr.  McNeil's  voice  asking  if  he 
were  at  home.  As  Harcourt  had  given  orders 
to  the  servant  to  deny  him  to  any  one  who 
called,  he  immediately  went  to  the  door,  just 
in  time  to  prevent  Mr.  McNeil  from  going 
away,  and  they  returned  together  to  the  little 
back  room.  As  soon  as  they  were  seated,  the 
doctor  said  : 

"I  dare  say,  Mr.  Harcourt,  you  are  sur- 
prised to  see  me ;  but  I  much  want  to  speak  to 
you  about  Mr.  Christian.  A  very  unpleasant 
circumstance  has  occurred  respecting  him,  and 
there  is  an  amount  of  mystery  altogether  about 
him  which  I  should  much  like  to  clear  up.  As 
you  appear  to  know  something  of  him,  I 
thought  you  would,  perhaps,  kindly  advise  me 
what  to  do." 

"Any  advice  or  information  I  can  give  you," 
said  Harcourt,  "is  perfectly  at  your  service. 
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But  what  is  the  unpleasant  circumstance  to 
which  you  allude  ?" 

The  doctor  then  related  the  visit  of  the  two 
men  in  the  morning,  and  their  interview  with 
his  boy  Jackson,  although  he  did  not  hear  of 
it  for  some  hours  afterwards. 

"  In  the  evening,"  continued  McNeil,  "  they 
called  again.  '  I  am  very  glad  to  find  you  at 
home  at  last,  sir,'  said  the  man  whom  I  sus- 
pect was  the  detective  officer.  '  I  have  been 
wishing  particularly  to  see  you.'  As  I  had 
not  then  heard  from  Jackson  of  their  former 
visit,  I  told  him  I  was  not  aware  he  had  wanted 
to  see  me.  '  Oh,  yes,'  said  the  man,  '  we 
called  this  morning;,  and  left  word  with  the 
shop-boy  that  we  wished  to  speak  to  you,  and 
of  course  we  thought  he  would  have  told  you 
as  soon  as  you  returned  from  Highgate.'  '  I 
think  you  must  have  made  some  mistake,'  I 
replied,  'I  have  not  been  to  Highgate,  nor,  in 
fact,  absent  from  the  house  for  an  hour  at  a 
time  during  the  whole  of  the  day.'  The  man 
made  no  reply  ;  but,  turning  to  Jackson,  who 
was  behind  the  counter,  said  to  him,  '  I  tell 
you  what  it  is,  young  fellow,  you'll  get  your- 
self into  trouble  if  you  don't  mind.  It  would 
be  a  deal  better  for  you  to  lend  me  a  helping 
hand  than  to  stand  in  my  way.' 
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"My  boy,"  continued  the  little  doctor,  "  said 
nothing,  but  coloured  deeply  :  and  the  detec- 
tive then  said  to  him  in  a  cajoling  tone,  '  You 
may  as  well  loosen  your  tongue  and  tell  the 
whole  truth  at  once.'  '  I  have  nothing  to  tell,' 
said  the  lad,  doggedly.  The  man  then  turned 
to  me,  and  told  me  he  was  a  detective-officer 
in  search  of  an  escaped  convict,  whose  name 
was  Brandon,  and  that  he  had  reason  to  sus- 
pect I  knew  something  of  him.  At  that  mo- 
ment it  did  not  occur  to  me  that  it  might  be 
my  patient,  and  I  replied  that  I  knew  no  one 
of  that  name.  The  detective,  with  a  look  of 
doubt  on  his  countenance,  said,  '  Just  as  you 
please,  doctor.  Only  remember  that  the  law 
does  not  like  any  one  concealing  a  runaway 
convict.  It  always  goes  against  a  man,  you 
know.  "  Tell  me  your  company,  and  I'll  tell 
you  what  you  are."  You  know  that  old  pro- 
verb, sir.' 

"  I  was  so  angry,"  said  McNeil,  "  with  the 
man,  that  I  ordered  him  out  of  my  house. 
'  Well,  I  hope  you'll  think  better  of  it,'  he 
said,  moving  towards  the  door.  '  I  dare  say 
you  will  when  you've  slept  over  it.  I'll  come 
and  see  you  to-morrow,  and  hope  I  shall  find 
you  more  reasonable.  And  you  too,  young 
fellow,'  he  continued  to  Jackson,  as  he  left  the 
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house.     '  I  hope  you'll  wake  up  to  your  own 
interest  before  long.'  " 

Gideon  remained  silent,  listening  patiently 
for  the  doctor  to  proceed  with  any  further 
information  he  might  have  to  give  him  on  the 
subject.  Mr.  McNeil  then  told  him  that  the 
detective  and  his  companion  had  hardly  been 
gone  five  minutes  when  a  woman  came  into 
the  shop,  with  a  letter  from  his  old  patient, 
Mr.  Christian. 

To    my    great    surprise,"    he    continued, 

in  it  he  told  me  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
London  immediately, — indeed,  the  notice  was 
so  short,  he  could  not  even  come  round  and 
bid  me  '  good-bye  ;'  but  that  he  would  write  to 
me  as  soon  as  he  was  settled.  This  letter  fairly 
puzzled  me,  and  involuntarily  I  began  to  mix  up 
the  cause  of  his  departure  with  the  visit  of  the 
detective  officer,  though  without  having  any 
particular  reason  for  doing  so.  Still,  the  idea 
haunted  me,  and  I  took  out  the  letter  to  read 
it  again,  thinking  perhaps  there  might  be  a 
postscript  or  something  added  to  it,  when  the 
idea  crossed  my  mind  that  I  had  seen  the 
handwriting  before,  and  then  I  remembered  it 
strongly  resembled  the  two  letters  which  had 
been  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Brandon,  which 
I  showed  you,  and  which  since  have  been  left 
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with  me,  as  the  woman,  when  I  took  them 
back,  told  me  I  might  keep  them.  I  then 
took  them  out  and  examined  them,  and  I  am 
fully  convinced  the  handwriting  is  the  same. 
There  they  are,  sir,"  he  continued,  "  what  is 
your  opinion  ?" 

Gideon  examined  the  letters  carefully  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  returning  them  to  the 
doctor,  he  said : 

"  There  is  no  doubt  on  the  subject,  Mr. 
McNeil.  I  will  not  conceal  from  you  that  I 
know  the  same  man  wrote  the  three  letters ; 
and  further,  that  he  is  the  escaped  convict  the 
detective  is  looking  for.  But  before  I  go 
more  particularly  into  his  history,  let  me  know 
how  you  became  acquainted  with  him  ?" 

The  doctor  then  gave  Harcourt  an  account 
of  his  being  called  in  to  attend  Brandon  when 
under  an  attack  of  delirium  tremens,  the  strong 
aversion  he  had  taken  to  him  at  the  time, 
which  had  gradually  diminished  as  his  health 
improved,  till  at  last  he  began  to  entertain  for 
him  a  positive  friendship. 

"  You  say  you  attended  him  for  a  case  of 
delirium  tremens,"  said  Gideon,  "  is  he  then  a 
drunkard?" 

"  He  was,"  replied  the  doctor,  "  and  during 
the  time,  judging  from  the  language  he  made 
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use  of  in  his  illness,  he  must  have  been  as 
great  a  blackguard  when  in  his  drunken  fits  as 
could  be  met  with.  More  horrible  language 
than  he  used  in  his  delirium  I  never  heard  in 
my  life,  and  I  have  resided  in  Kent  Street  for 

some  years." 

"Are  you  sure  he    does  not   drink  now?" 

asked  Gideon. 

« I  am  certain  of  it,"  replied  the  doctor. 
"Helms  become  a  teetotaler,  and  keeps  the 
pledge  faithfully.  I  do  not  believe  there  exists 
a  more  sober  man  than  he  is  at  present." 

Gideon  then  gave  the  doctor  a  short  sketch 
of  Brandon's  history,  comprising  his  marriage, 
his  commencing  business,  the  birth  of  his 
child,  as  well  as  his  conviction  for  forgery, 
and  sentence  to  transportation.  "Of  course 
doctor,"  he  concluded,  "  I  am  speaking  to  you 
in  perfect  confidence.  I  know  him  to  be  an 
escaped  convict,  and  although  it  may  not  be 
legal  to  do  anything  to  save  him  from  the  law, 
I  am  no  informer,  and  will  not  interfere  in  the 

matter." 

"  Nor  will  I,"  said  the  doctor,  who  had  been 
greatly  interested  in  Gideon's  sketch  of  Chris- 
tian Brandon's  life.  "  But  what  had  the  poor 
fellow  better  do  ?" 

"  I  know  but  one  thing  he  can  do,  and  that 
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perhaps  is  the  best  for  his  own  interest  after 
all.  He  must  go  abroad  without  delay — say- 
to  America ;  and  as  he  has  plenty  of  courage, 
energy,  and  ability,  if  he  will  add  to  these 
sobriety  and  integrity,  which  I  really  believe  he 
will  do,  there  is  no  man  better  calculated  to  get 
on  in  the  world  than  he  is." 

"  But  if  he  goes  to  America,"  said  the 
little  doctor  with  a  look  of  alarm,  "  he  will 
take  his  child  with  him,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Gideon.  "  In  the  first  place, 
the  law  would  not  allow  him  to  do  that,  even 
were  he  not  under  the  liability  to  be  arrested 
as  he  is  at  present.  All  circumstances  consi- 
dered, I  thought  it  better  to  make  her  a  ward 
of  Chancery,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  will  not, 
without  his  permission  being  first  given,  allow 
her  to  live  anywhere  beyond  his  jurisdiction." 

A  weight  seemed  taken  off  the  doctor's  mind 
as  Gideon  said  this,  and  he  took  up  his  hat  to 
leave  the  house.  Before  going,  Gideon  advised 
him  to  give  no  information  whatever  to  any  one 
respecting  Brandon,  and  even  if  he  received  a 
letter  from  him,  not  to  let  any  one  see  the 
post-mark. 

The  following  morning  brought  Gideon  a 
letter  from  Christian,  in  which  he  informed 
him  that  he  had  taken  a  room  in  a  cottage 
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near  "Oxbridge,  where  it  was  his  intention  to 
remain  for  the  present.  He  implored  Gideon 
to  advise  him  what  to  do  for  the  future.  He 
wished,  if  possible,  he  said,  to  be  near  his 
little  daughter,  though  even  in  that  respect  he 
would  be  guided  by  Gideon's  opinion,  whatever 
pain  it  might  cause  him  to  leave  her.  He  also 
begged  Gideon  to  tell  him  if  he  had  heard 
anything  connected  with  Mr.  Desbrow's  move- 
ments, and  said  he  should  wait  with  great 
anxiety  for  a  reply  to  this  question.  In  the 
meantime,  for  fear  of  detection,  he  should 
remain  in  seclusion  at  Uxbridge,  never  leav- 
ing the  house  till  after  dark. 

Although  it  gave  Gideon  great  satisfaction  to 
hear  his  friend  was  still  in  safety,  he  resolved 
not  to  write  to  him,  but  rather,  if  he  could  so 
contrive  it,  to  pay  him  a  visit  instead.  From 
the  number  of  years  he  had  been  in  an  at- 
torney's office,  he  had  acquired  a  considerable 
amount  of  prudence,  and  had  especially  ac- 
quired a  vast  respect  for  the  Latin  proverb, 
lies  scripta  manet.  If  he  wrote  to  Christian 
the  letter  might  fall  into  other  hands,  and  by 
it  might  possibly  be  indirectly  discovered,  that 
he  was  aware  Christian  was  an  escaped  convict. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  he  paid  him  a  visit,  no  one 
need  be  present  at  their  interview,    and   the 
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whole  affair  could  be  kept  secret.  He  now  re- 
solved, if  nothing  should  occur  to  prevent  it, 
to  go  to  Uxbridge  the  next  morning. 

In  order  that  he  might  take  with  him  the  last 
information,  in  the  afternoon  he  drove  over  to 
Kent  Street  to  see  Mr.  McNeil,  and  learn 
whether  he  had  heard  anything  more  of  Skid- 
more  and  the  detective.  On  arriving  at  the 
doctor's  house,  he  found  Jackson  alone  in  the 
shop,  who  told  him  his  master  had  gone  out 
for  half-an-hour,  but  would  soon  be  back. 
Gideon  now  seated  himself  in  a  chair  beside  the 
counter,  and  for  some  moments  neither  he  nor 
the  lad  spoke  a  word.  At  length,  partly  in 
jest  and  partly  to  obtain  information,  and  pos- 
sibly even  for  the  sake  of  practice  in  the  ex- 
amination or  cross-examination  of  a  witness, 
Gideon  determined  to  question  Jackson  res- 
pecting the  visit  of  the  detective,  and  what  he 
personally  knew  of  Brandon.  He  commenced 
by  asking  if  anything  more  had  been  heard  of 
the  detective  officer  and  the  publican  who  had 
called  there  a  few  days  ago.  "I  mean,"  con- 
tinued Gideon,  "  those  two  men  who  called 
here  the  day  before  yesterday  when  the  doctor 
was  out,  and  had  some  conversation  with  you. 
The  doctor  told  me  all  about  it,  and  I  want  to 
know  if  you  have  seen  anything  of  them  since." 
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"Yes,"  said  the  boy — who  knowing  that 
Gideon  was  a  friend  of  the  doctor's — threw  off 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  habitual  caution, 
"  yes,  I  saw  the  man  this  morning  when  I  was 
leavino-  some  medicine  at  the  chandler's  shop 
down  there." 

"  And  did  he  speak  to  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  he  did,"  said  Jackson.  "  He's  not  a 
man  to  be  shy  at  all  when  he  wants  to  get  any- 
thino-  out  of  a  fellow." 

"  Well,  what  did  he  say  to  you?" 

"  Why,  first  of  all  he  asks  me  whether  I  was 
as  big  a  fool  as  I'd  been  the  day  before,  and  a 
lot  of  chaff  of  that  kind,  so  by  way  of  seeing 
what  he  was  after,  I  told  him  I  didn't  mean  to 
be  a  fool  if  I  could  help  it ;  but  I  thought  it 
was  the  nature  of  the  beast.  '  That's  all  gam- 
mon,' said  he,  '  or  if  it  ain't  let  me  try  if  I 
can't  make  something  out  of  you,  for  I've  made 
a  precious  sharp  fellow  out  of  a  chap  that 
hadn't  a  quarter  of  your  brains  before  now,  and 
that  in  a  very  pleasant  way  too.'  So  I  says  to 
him,  '  I'm  rather  afraid  of  your  pleasant  ways, 
they  hurts  afterwards  sometimes.'  '  You 
needn't  be  now,  at  any  rate,'  says  he,  laughing. 
5  I'll  give  you  a  proof.  Do  you  see  that 
sovereign  ?'  says  he,  taking  one  out  of  his 
pocket ;  '  now  I'll  give  it  to  you  if  you'll  tell 

vol.  it.  it 
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me  where  I  can  find  Mr.  Brandon.'  'No, 
thank  you,'  says  I ;  '  not  if  I  know  it,'  and 
walked  on." 

"But  why  did  you  refuse  the  sovereign  ?" 

asked  Gideon. 

"  You  don't  suppose  that  Mr.  Brandon's  done 
anything  he  need  be  ashamed  of,  do  you  ?"  said 
Jackson  slily. 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  Gideon. 

"  Then,  you  see,"  continued  the  lad,  "  it 
would  be  twice  as  unpleasant  for  him  if  he 
hadn't  done  anything  wrong.  Them  detectives 
don't  go  about  taking  all  that  trouble,  and 
offering  sovereigns  to  doctor's  errand-boys  only 
for  the  fun  of  the  thing.  I  ain't  a  chap  to  split 
on  anyone  that's  in  trouble.  Why,  when  I 
was  a  precious  deal  worse  off  than  I  am  now,  I 
wouldn't  take  five  pounds  to  split  on  a  woman 
that  was  wanted,  and  yet  I'd  eat  nothing  all 
day  but  a  cold  potato  which  a  maid- servant,  in  a 
house  near  Covent  Garden,  gave  me." 

"Well,  it  was  most  unselfish  of  you  cer- 
tainly," said  Gideon.  "  But  did  you  know  any- 
thing of  the  woman,  or  had  she  done  anything 

for  you?" 

"  Well,  she  had  certainly,"  replied  Jackson, 
somewhat  sheepishly,  and  then,  as  if  to  ex- 
onerate himself  from  any  undue  or  blameable 
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weakness,  he  continued :  "  One  night  when  it 
was  precious  cold,  and  I'd  neither  shoe  nor 
stocking  on,  she  took  me  under  the  <  dark 
arches '  in  the  Adelphi,  and  there  tore  a  slip  off 
her  petticoat  to  tie  round  my  feet,  which  was 
all   covered  with  chilblains;    but  for   all  that 

she'd  have " 

Here  Jackson  stopped  short  and  coloured 
highly,  for  the  idea  had  struck  him  that  he  was 
being  what  is  professionally  called,  "drawn 
out."  Gideon,  however,  asked  him  other 
questions,  but  the  lad  had  taken  the  alarm, 
and  nothing  could  be  got  from  him  but  mono- 
syllables in  reply,  and  these  rather  evading 
than  answering  the  questions  put  to  him. 
Harcourt,  finding  him  unwilling  to  continue 
the  conversation,  also  became  silent,  and 
neither  spoke  a  word  for  some  minutes.  At 
length  the  silence  was  broken  by  Jackson,  who 
said  to  him  : 

'I  beg  pardon,  sir;  but  ain't  you  one  of 
them  gentlemen  who  attend  at  police  courts  to 
defend  the  prisoner  ?" 

'  To  defend  or  prosecute,  as  the  case  may 
be,"  replied  Gideon.  "A  barrister  I  suppose 
you  mean.     Yes,  I  am  one." 

"  That's  it,  sir,"  replied  the  lad,  with  a  sigh 
of  relief  at  discovering  he  had  not  been  made  to 

r  2 
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commit  himself  to  a  non-professional  person. 
"It's  all  right  then  ;  and,  of  course,  as  a  pro- 
fessional gentleman  you  won't  say  anything 
about  what  we've  been  talking  of,  will  you, 
sir?" 

"  You  may  trust  to  my  honour,"  said  Gideon, 
with  mock  gravity.  "  I  look  upon  you  as  my 
client." 

"  Not  quite,  sir,"  said  Jackson ;  and  then 
remembering  that  Gideon  knew  his  history,  he 
continued:  "When  I  left  Red  Hill  I  deter- 
mined never  to  be  any  man's  client  again, — I 
mean  not  to  defend  me,  and  I  intend  keeping 
my  word." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Gideon ;   "  keep 
firm  to  that  resolution  and  be  industrious,  and 
you   will    be   an    honourable    and   respectable 
*  member  of  society  yet." 

The  entrance  of  the  doctor  with  little  Char- 
lotte Brandon  put  an  end  to  their  conversation. 
The  child  immediately  advanced  to  Harcourt 
and  shook  hands  with  him,  and  asked  if  he  had 
come  to  fetch  her  to  see  Giddy  (as  Gideon's 
little  son  was  now  called).  Since  McNeil  had 
taken  Charlotte  to  Bedford  Square,  a  great 
intimacy  had  sprung  up  between  the  two 
children. 

"  No,  I  did  not  come  for  that ;"  said  Gideon, 
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"  but  if  you  like  to  go  back  with  me  you  cau. 
I  am  sure  Giddy  will  be  very  pleased  to  see 
you." 

"  Oh,  I  shall  like  to  go  so  much  !"  said  the 
child. 

"  Very  well  then,  I  will  take  you  if  your 
papa  has  no  objection." 

The  doctor,  of  course,  had  none,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  Charlotte  should  return  with 
Gideon,  and  Mr.  McNeil  should  call  for  her  in 
the  evening.  The  child  was  then  sent  up  to  Mrs. 
McNeil  to  make  preparations  for  her  visit,  and 
Gideon  accompanied  the  doctor  into  the  little 
sitting-room  that  they  might  converse  together 
without  fear  of  being  disturbed  or  overheard. 

"  I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Brandon," 
the  doctor  began,  as  soon  as  he  had  closed  the 
door,  "  and  I  intend  answering  it  to-night.  I  am 
glad,  however,  you  have  called,  as  you  will  be 
able  to  advise  me  what  to  say  to  him  in  reply." 

Mr.  McNeil  then  took  the  letter  from  his 
pocket,  and  handed  it  to  Gideon  to  read.  It 
closely  resembled  the  one  he  had  himself  re- 
ceived in  the  morning,  with  the  addition  that 
Christian  asked  the  doctor  to  give  him  every 
information  he  could  about  little  Charlotte. 
When  Gideon  had  finished  reading  the  letter, 
he  returned  it  to  the  doctor,  and  inquired  if 
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there  was  any  particular  subject  he  wished  to 
mention  in  replying  to  it. 

"  None  whatever,"  replied  McNeil ;  "  indeed 
I  should  not  have  written  at  all,  except  to  tell 
him  the  child  was  well." 

"  There  will  be  no  necessity  for  that  then," 
said  Gideon,  "for  I  intend  running  down  to 
Uxbridge  to-morrow  morning,  and  I  can  tell 
Mr.  Brandon  all  about  the  child.  And  now  I 
want  to  know  if  you  have  seen  anything  more 
of  the  detective?" 

"  Nothing  more,"  replied  the  doctor,  "  though 
I  know  he  is  still  hanging  about  the  neighbour- 
hood. In  fact,  Jackson  informs  me  that  he 
met  him  this  morning." 

After  a  little  more  conversation  on  indifferent 
subjects  Harcourt  bade  the  doctor  good  morning, 
and  returned  home,  taking  Charlotte  with  him 
to  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  with  her  little  friend 
Giddy.  Although  they  had  now  been  married 
for  some  years,  to  the  great  sorrow  of  Gideon 
and  his  wife,  they  had  but  this  one  child.  They 
had  set  their  hopes  on  having  another,  and  that 
a  girl,  but  they  were  doomed  to  be  disappointed. 
Possibly  it  was  for  this  reason  they  had  taken 
a  great  affection  for  little  Charlotte  Brandon, 
irrespective  of  the  beautiful  child  she  was,  and 
her  amiable  and  endearing  manners.     From  the 
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unfortunate  position  in  which  she  was  placed, 
they  considered  her  in  the  light  of  an  orphan 
thrown  on  them  for  protection.  Her  forlorn  lot 
seemed  to  increase  their  love  for  her,  till  at  last 
they  almost  looked  upon  her  with  as  much 
affection  as  if  she  were  their  own  child,  and 
her  visits  to  their  house  were  scarcely  less 
welcome  to  them  than  they  were  to  her  play- 
mate Giddy.  The  boy  seemed  to  entertain  for 
her  the  same  affection  he  would  have  had  for  a 
little  sister  a  year  or  two  younger  than  himself. 
Although  naturally  a  healthy  child,  and  with 
high  spirits,  he  seemed  to  treat  her  with  singular 
kindness  and  gentleness ;  and  in  their  games, 
would  show  much  sympathy  at  any  little  acci- 
dent which  occasionally  befel  her. 

On  each  successive  visit  little  Charlotte 
seemed  to  identify  herself  more  with  the  family, 
and  both  Harcourt  and  his  wife,  without  men- 
tioning the  fact  to  each  other,  began  to  look 
forward  with  something  like  impatience  to  the 
time  when  they  could  have  her  to  reside  with 
them,  though  neither  liked  the  idea  of  pro- 
posing to  the  little  doctor  that  she  should  leave 
him,  knowing  what  grief  it  would  cause  him. 
Mrs.  Harcourt  at  length  broke  silence  on  the 
subject.  The  morning  Gideon  was  to  visit 
Brandon  at  Uxbridge,  she  said  to  her  husband  : 
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"  How  much  longer  do  you  intend  leaving 
Charlotte  under  the  care  of  Mr.  McNeil  ?" 

"  I  have  not  given  the  matter  a  thought, 
Kate,"  replied  Gideon,  uttering  at  the  time  a 
gross  falsehood. 

"  But,  Gideon,  from  what  I  understand  you  to 
say,  Kent  Street  seems  a  very  demoralised  place. 
Charlotte,  though  very  young,  is  a  remarkably 
intelligent  child,  and  may  hear  and  learn  more 
than  is  good  for  her." 

"  Very  true,  my  dear ;  and  I  do  not  mind 
saying  I  should  be  glad  to  take  her  from  such  a 
locality  to  reside  with  us,  but  I  hardly  know 
how  to  do  it,"  replied  Gideon.  "  The  kindness 
the  little  doctor  showed  her  poor  mother  is 
beyond  all  praise,  and  the  fact  of  his  taking 
the  poor  destitute  child  —  as  Charlotte  was 
supposed  to  be  —  and  himself  very  poor, 
proves  him  to  be  a  kind-hearted  good  fellow. 
I  know,  as  the  child's  guardian,  I  have  a  right 
to  take  her  if  I  please,  but  I  have  not  the  heart 
to  do  it;  so  much,  I  am  sure,  would  it  grieve 
him.  We  must  wait  a  little,  and  possibly  some- 
thing may  turn  up  which  will  possibly  tend  to 
facilitate  matters." 

Mrs.  Harcourt  had  nothing  to  urge  against 
her  husband's  reasoning,  and  no  more  was  then 
said  on  the  subject. 
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Harcourt,  on  arriving  at  TTxbridge,  found 
Brandon  at  home,  who  appeared  delighted  to 
see  him.  Although  Harcourt  had  offered  him 
his  hand  on  entering,  he  attempted,  for  some 
time  afterwards,  to  resume  his  cold  reserved 
manner;  but  at  length,  finding  it  irksome,  he 
threw  it  off,  and  the  two  old  friends  conversed 
amicably  and  unrestrainedly  together.  After 
Harcourt  had  told  Christian  all  that  had  taken 
place  since  they  last  met,  and  that  the  detec- 
tive was  still  prowling  about  Kent  Street,  the 
latter  said  to  him  : 

"  And  now,  Mr.  Harcourt,  tell  me  candidly 
what  you  would  advise  me  to  do,  for  I  can 
come  to  no  conclusion  myself  on  the  subject. 
I  have  thought  over  the  matter  night  and  day, 
and  can  determine  on  nothing.  One  moment 
I  think  the  best  thing  I  could  do  would  be  to 
emigrate,  and  then  the  idea  of  leaving  my 
child  drives  that  thought  from  me.  Now,  what 
shall  I  do  ?" 

"  My  decided  advice  to  you — and  Mr.  McNeil 
is  of  the  same  opinion — is  to  emigrate.  If  you 
attempt  to  remain  in  England — at  any  rate  for 
some  years  to  come — you  will  certainly  be 
detected,  and  sent  back  again  a  prisoner  to  the 
colony  to  work  out  the  remainder  of  your 
sentence.     Besides,    what  can  you   do  if  you 
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remain  in  England  ?  Yon  will  be  certain  to 
meet  some  one  who  knows  you,  and  who  could 
betray  you  if  he  pleased.  Your  life  would  be 
one  of  continual  anxiety." 

"  Too  true,"  said  Brandon ;  "  I  see  I  have 
no  alternative.  Still,  it  is  a  terrible  thing  to 
leave  my  child  behind  me." 

"  That  it  is  a  bitter  draught  I  am  ready  to 
admit,  but  no  more  than  many  officers  in  the 
army  and  others  have  to  submit  to  when  they 
are  on  service  in  India.  Now  my  advice  is — 
try  America.  That  would  be  a  good  place,  as 
they  are  about  establishing  a  line  of  steamers 
to  run  between  New  York  and  Liverpool,  and 
when  that  takes  place,  you  may,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  when  things  have  somewhat 
blown  over,  make  occasional  visits  to  England. 
In  America,  I  have  no  doubt  —  with  your 
ability,  integrity,  and  industry — you  will  be 
sure  to  succeed.  In  the  meantime  you  may 
rest  assured  that  Charlotte  shall  be  well  taken 
care  of  in  England.  Both  my  wife  and  myself 
will  watch  over  her  with  as  much  care  as  if  she 
were  our  own  child." 

"  God  bless  you  both  !"  said  Christian.  "  I 
am  sure  I  have  much  reason  to  be  grateful  to 
you." 

"  Not  at  all,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Gideon. 
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"  But  now  let  me  ask  you  another  question, 
and  pray  answer  me  candidly.  In  what  state 
are  your  finances  ?  If  you  are  in  want  of 
money,  I  can  supply  you,  and  you  can  return 
it  when  you  are  in  funds." 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,"  said  Christian. 
"  I  have  not  much  left,  but  still  sufficient  to 
pay  my  passage  to  America.  Indeed,  I  could 
work  my  way  across,  if  I  was  in  want  of 
money,  without  trespassing  on  your  kindness, 
Mr.  Harcourt.  One  thing,  however,  I  should 
like  if  possible,  and  that  is,  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  some  respectable  person  in  New 
York.     Could  you  give  me  one  ?" 

"  I  would  do  so  willingly  if  I  could,"  said 
Harcourt,  "  but  I  know  no  one  there,  nor  am 
I  acquainted  with  any  one  who  is.  Stop  a 
moment,"  he  continued,  after  a  short  pause, 
"I  think  I  heard  Mr.  McNeil  say  he  had  a 
cousin  there,  who  was  either  in  practice  or 
business,  I  know  not  which  ;  I  will  see  him  to- 
morrow and  ask  him,  and  if  he  has,  I  am  sure 
he  will  readily  give  you  a  letter,  which  shall 
be  forwarded  to  you  without  delay,  for  the 
sooner  you  leave  England  the  better." 

"  One  thing  more,"  said  Christian,  seeing 
that  Harcourt  was  about  to  leave  him,  "  could 
I  see  my  child  again  before  I  go  ?" 
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Gideon  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then 
said,  "  Yes,  you  shall ;  but  you  had  better  not 
trust  yourself  in  London.  I  will  get  my  wife 
to  bring  her  down  to  you.  It  is  better  she 
should  do  it  than  either  the  doctor  or  his 
mother,  as  they  might  be  watched.  She  shall 
bring  her  to  see  you  the  day  after  to-morrow, 
and  if  you  could  start  on  your  journey  imme- 
diately afterwards  it  would  be  the  better,  as 
every  hour  you  remain  in  England  you  are  in 
danger  of  being  discovered." 

Harcourt  now  left  his  friend  and  returned  to 
London,  and  the  same  evening  called  on  the 
doctor  to  inform  him  of  Brandon's  decision  to 
emigrate  at  once  to  America. 

"  And  the  sooner  he  goes  the  better,"  said 
the  doctor,  "  or  that  detective  will  find  him  at 
last." 

"  Have  you  seen  anything  more  of  him  ?" 
asked  Harcourt. 

"He  has  not  been  here,"  replied  Mr.  Mc 
Neil,  "  but  he  has  discovered  the  house  where 
Mr.  Brandon  lodged,  and  had  an  interview 
with,  the  landlady.  On  his  inquiring  if  her 
lodger,  Mr.  Brandon,  was  at  home,  she  in- 
formed him  that  she  knew  no  one  of  that 
name.  '  Well,  that's  strange,'  said  the  detec- 
tive ;  '  I  was  positively  assured  he  lived  here. 
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You  bad  a  lodger  here,  had  you  uot  ?'  '  Yes, 
I  had,'  she  replied,  '  but  he  went  away  for  a 
'few  clays.'  'Then  he's  coming  back  again?' 
'  I  think  it  very  likely,'  she  said,  '  as  he's  left 
almost  all  his  things  here.  He  said  he'd  write 
and  let  me  know  the  day  he  should  come  back, 
or  else  I  was  to  forward  the  things  to  him. 
But  still,  he  can't  be  the  man  you  want,  for 
his  name  is  Christian  not  Brandon.' 

"  The    detective  then  told  her  his   friend's 
name  was  Christian  Brandon,  and  that  he  was 
certain  her  lodger  was  the  same   man.     At  any 
rate,  if  she  would  let  him  see  some  of  the  things 
he  had  left  behind,  he  could  better  decide,  and 
it  would  greatly  oblige  him,  as  he  much  wanted 
to  know  if  he  was  the  same  man  he  was  look- 
ing for.     The  woman  offered  no  objection,  and 
conducted  him  into  Mr.  Brandon's  room,  where 
she  showed  him  a  coat  and  some  other  effects 
belonging   to    him.     '  Ah  !    there's   no    doubt 
about  itfhe's  the  man.     I  see  you're  right,'  he 
continued,  taking  up  a  letter  and  opening  it, 
1 1  see,  he's  called    Mr.  Christian  here.'     The 
landlady  here  interposed,  saying  she  could  not 
allow  anyone  to  read  her  lodger's  letters,  and, 
snatching  it  out  of  his  hands   told  him  he  was 
to  go.     At  first  he  offered  some  little  opposi- 
tion, but,  finding  her  determined,  he  inquired 
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whether  her  lodger  had  any  acquaintance  in 
the  neighbourhood.  She  told  him,  rather 
sharply,  she  didn't  know  of  any  but  Mr.  Mc 
Neil,  and  if  he  wanted  further  information 
he'd  better  apply  to  him,  who,  she  believed, 
knew  more  about  Mr.  Christian  than  anyone 
else  did.'  The  fellow  then  left  the  house,  and 
the  woman  came  round  here  and  told  me  all 
that  had  occurred." 

"  And  from  whom  was  the  letter  ?"  inquired 
Gideon. 

"  It  was  merely  a  note  I  had  written  him." 
"  And  the  man  has  not  been  here  ?" 
"  No,  but  he  again  waylaid  my  errand-boy, 
and  offered  him  a  still  higher  reward  to  assist 
him ;  but  Jackson  refused  it.  I  want,  how- 
ever, to  put  a  stop  to  that  if  I  can.  He  is  a 
good  lad  at  present ;  but  he  may  yield  to 
temptation  at  last,  for  you  know  he  has  been 
brought  up  in  a  bad  school." 

After  a  moment's  silence,  Harcourt  said,  "  I 
told  Mr.  Brandon  that  the  day  after  to-morrow 
my  wife  should  take  little  Charlotte  to  see 
him  before  he  left;  but,  all  things  considered, 
it  will  be  more  prudent  for  her  to  go  to-mor- 
row. I  think  I  had  better  write  and  tell  him 
so,  and  that  he  must  make  preparations  to 
leave  Uxbridge  to-morrow  night.     It  is  better 
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that  my  wife   should  take  the  child,    and  not 
you  or  Mrs.  McNeil,  as  she  would  be  less  likely 
'to  be  watched." 

The    doctor   agreed  to    the     proposal,    and 
Gideon  wrote  immediately  to  inform  Brandon 
of  the  arrangement,  strongly  advising  him  to 
put    sufficient   restraint   on   his   feelings,   lest 
Charlotte   should    know    he    was   her   father, 
adding,    that  when   she  was  older  she   could 
then    be  informed  of  the    truth.     The  letter 
being    finished,    Harcourt,  by  way  of  precau- 
tion, took  it  himself  to  the  post-office,  and,  on 
his  return  to  the  house,  found  little   Charlotte 
ready  dressed  to    accompany   him,   as    it  had 
been  agreed  she  was  to  sleep  at  his  house  that 
night,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  start  early  the  next 
morning.     On  his  leaving,  the  doctor  promised 
that  in  the   course   of  the    evening   he   would 
write    the  letter  of  introduction   Brandon  de- 
sired, and  send  it  by   Jackson  to  Harcourt' s 
house,  so  that  it  might  be  taken  by  Mrs.  Har- 
court when  she  went  to  Uxbridge. 

The  following  day  Mrs.  Harcourt,  accom- 
panied by  little  Charlotte,  left  London  to  visit 
Brandon.  On  arriving  she  found  he  had 
already  received  her  husband's  letter,  and  was 
making  preparations  to  leave  for  Liverpool  as 
soon  as  their  interview  had  terminated.     Not- 
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withstanding  Harcourt' s  advice  to  restrain  his 
feelings  when  with  the  child,  poor  Christian 
had  great  difficulty  in  doing  so.  More  than 
once  Mrs.  Harcourt  was  obliged  to  interfere, 
and  give  him  a  hint  that  Charlotte,  who  ima- 
gined him  to  be  merely  a  friend  of  the  doctor's, 
would  wonder  at  his  emotion.  The  interview 
altogether,  and  especially  the  parting,  was  a 
most  painful  one,  and  Mrs.  Harcourt  was 
thankful  when  it  was  over.  On  quitting  him, 
Christian  begged  of  her  to  write  to  him  fre- 
quently respecting  the  child,  which  she  pro- 
mised to  do,  and  then  bade  him  adieu,  glad  to 
put  an  end  to  the  painful  scene. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Brandon's    escape. 

IT  was  fortunate  indeed  that  Harcourt  had 
determined  his  wife  should  pay  a  visit  to 
Christian  the  day  after  his  interview  with  him 
instead  of  the  following  one.  Had  they  kept 
to  the  original  proposition,  it  is  more  than 
probable  Christian  would  have  been  arrested. 
When  the  doctor  had  written  the  letter  of 
recommendation  for  Christian,  he  sent  it  as 
agreed  by  Jackson  to  Harcourt's  house,  and 
the  lad  must  evidently  have  been  followed  by 
the  detective.  Shortly  after  Mrs.  Harcourt, 
with  little  Charlotte,  had  left  the  next  morning, 
a  respectable  looking  woman  called  at  the 
house  and  inquired  for  her. 

"  Neither  my  master  nor  mistress  are  at 
home,"  said  the  servant.  "  My  mistress  went 
out  early  this  morning  with  little  Miss  Bran- 
don, and  I  don't  know  where  my  master  has 
gone  to." 

VOL.  II.  s 
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"  When  do  you  expect  them  home  ?"  said 
the  woman. 

"  I  don't  know  what  time  my  mistress  will 
be  in,  but  master  will  be  at  home  by  four 
o'clock,  as  he  has  made  an  appointment  with 
a  gentleman  at  that  time." 

"  And  you  don't  know  where  your  mistress 
has  gone  to  ?"  inquired  the  woman. 

"  No,  I  don't ;  but  it's  somewhere  out  of 
town,  I  believe." 

"  I  wish  you'd  find  out  for  me,  as  I  want  to 
know,  whether  she's  gone  to  see  a  friend  of 
mine.  I'll  call  again  in  the  afternoon.  My 
name's  Jones,  she  knows  me  very  well." 

The  servant  promised  she  would  ascertain 
for  her  where  Mrs.  Harcourt  had  gone,  and 
the  woman  then  left  the  house.  Mrs.  Har- 
court, however,  arrived  at  home  much  sooner 
than  was  expected,  but  the  servant  forgot 
to  give  her  the  woman's  message.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  doctor  called  to  take  little  Char- 
lotte back,  and  on  seeing  him  the  child  told 
him  she  had  had  such  a  pretty  ride  in  the 
country. 

"  And  where  have  you  been  to  ?"  asked 
McNeil. 

•   "To  Uxbridge,"    said   the    child.     "We've 
been  to  see  Mr.  Christian." 
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The  servant  overhearing  this  conversation, 
and  not  thinking;  it  worth  while  to  trouble  her 
mistress,  told  the  woman  when  she  called,  that 
Mrs.  Harcourt  had  been  to  see  a  Mr.  Christian 
who  was  living  at  Uxbridge. 

"  Ah  !  thank  you,"  said  the  woman  ;  "  that's 
the  person  I  meant." 

"  Would  you  like  to  speak  to  my  mistress  ?" 
said  the  servant.     "  She's  at  home  now." 

"  No,  thank  you,  I  won't  disturb  her.  That's 
all  I  wanted  to  know,  as  I  was  very  anxious 
she  should  see  him.  It's  no  use  my  troubling 
her  any  further  now,  so  good  morning ;  as  I 
am  afraid  she  is  engaged." 

The  same  evening  the  detective,  accompanied 
by  a  local  policeman,  called  at  Christian's  lodg- 
ings in  Uxbridge,  and  asked  to  see  Mr.  Bran- 
don or  Mr.  Christian — they  did  not  know  which 
name  he  called  himself  by. 

"  If  you  mean  my  lodger,"  said  the  woman 
of  the  house,  "  you're  too  late  by  some  hours, 
for  he's  gone.  A  lady  and  a  little  girl  called 
to  see  him  this  morning,  and  after  they  had 
left  he  packed  up  his  things,  paid  me  a  week 
in  advance,  and  went  away." 

A  look  of  intense  disappointment  was  visible 
on  the  ordinary  impassive  countenance  of  the 
detective. 

s  2 
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"  And  you  can't  tell  me  where  he's  gone  to  ?" 
be  said. 

No,    that   I    can't,"    replied   the    woman. 

He  told  me  in  case  any  letters  came  for  him, 
though  he  didn't  think  it  very  likely,  I  was  to 
send  them  to  Mr.  McNeil,  Kent  Street,  in  the 
Borough.  If  you  want  him,"  she  continued, 
"  you  had  better  call  there,  for  he's  the  only 
person  I  ever  heard  my  lodger  mention  as 
knowing  him." 

"  Has  he  left  any  papers  or  anything  behind 
him  ?"  asked  the  man.  "I  am  a  detective 
officer,  as  the  policeman  with  me  will  tell  you, 
and  he  is  a  forger  and  an  escaped  convict.  If 
you  could  assist  me  in  findiug  him  I  should  be 
very  much  obliged  to  you,  and  you  would  be 
doing  a  good  action  as  well." 

"I  am  sure  I  would  willingly  assist  if  I 
could,  but  as  I  told  you  before,  I  don't  know 
of  anybody  that's  acquainted  with  him.  Thank- 
ful indeed  am  I  to  have  got  rid  of  him,"  she 
continued,  "I'd  little  idea  what  sort  of  a  per- 
son I'd  got  in  my  house." 

The  detective  easily  perceived  the  woman 
was  telling  him  the  truth.  Evidently  much 
chagrined  at  the  non-success  of  his  visit, 
he  wished  her  good  evening,  and  returned  to 
town. 
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In  the  meantime  Christian  Brandon,  armed 
with  his  letter  of  introduction  from  Mr.  McNeil, 
and  carrying  with  him  a  small  carpet-bag,  was 
far  on  his  way  to  Liverpool,  which  he  reached 
in  safety.  Immediately  after  his  arrival,  he 
went  to  a  shipping  office,  and  took  a  berth  as 
a  steerage  passenger  on  board  a  liner,  which 
was  to  sail  in  a  few  days  for  New  York. 
Having  taken  his  passage,  he  was  on  the  point 
of  asking  the  clerk  where  he  could  find  a  quiet 
lodging;  but  thinking  it  might  be  imprudent 
to  let  any  one  know  his  address,  he  left  the 
office,  and  strolling  about  till  he  had  arrived 
at  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  took  a  room  at  a 
small  decent-looking  inn  he  found  there,  de- 
termining to  remain  in  seclusion  till  the  ship 
sailed.  The  next  day  he  went  out  for  a  short 
time,  and  purchased  a  pea-jacket,  and  trowsers, 
and  a  tarpaulin-hat,  such  as  are  worn  by  the 
mates  of  small  coasting  vessels.  Having  now 
everything  in  readiness,  he  kept  in  the  house 
till  it  was  time  to  go  on  board,  merely  ven- 
turing out  for  a  short  time  after  dark  each 
evening  for  the  purpose  of  a  little  exercise. 

During  the  voyage  to  New  York,  which  was 
a  most  favourable  one,  nothing  particularly 
worthy  of  notice  occurred  to  our  hero.  Al- 
though the  ship  was  crowded  with  passengers, 
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he  formed  but  few  acquaintances.  The  cabin 
passengers  held  themselves  aloof  from  those  in 
the  steerage,  and  the  latter  were,  almost  with- 
out exception,  Irish  agriculturists,  with  whom, 
either  in  habits  or  manners,  Christian  had  but 
little  in  common.  True,  his  civility  and  at- 
tention to  the  women  and  children  made  him 
somewhat  liked  by  them ;  but  the  men,  from 
his  taciturn  manners,  took  scarcely  any  notice 
of  him.  The  sailors  held  him  in  positive  dis- 
like, and  that  from  no  fault  of  his  own. 
Taking  him  for  a  seaman — and  from  past  ex- 
perience he  could  now  play  the  part  of  one  to 
perfection— they  at  first  attempted  to  fraternise 
with  him,  and  this  the  more  readily  as  he  would 
occasionally  assist  them  in  their  duties  ;  but 
when  they  invited  him  to  drink  with  them,  he 
refused,  telling  them  that  he  intended  to  ad- 
here strictly  to  the  temperance  pledge  he  had 
taken,  it  considerably  lowered  him  in  their 
estimation,  and  they  looked  upon  him  with 
coolness,  if  not  aversion.  In  fact,  long  before 
the  voyage  had  terminated,  all  communication 
had  ceased  between  him  and  the  crew. 

Arrived  in  New  York,  Brandon's  first  care 
was  to  find  Mr.  Gibbons,  the  doctor's  cousin, 
and  present  to  him  the  letter  of  introduction. 
Mr.  Gibbons,  who  was    a    shrewd   but   good- 
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natured  man  of  business,   received    him    with 
cordiality  and  even  kindness. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  and  so  yon  are  an  intimate 
friend  of  my  cousin  McNeil,  are  you  not,  Mr. 
Christian?"  (for  Brandon  had  determined  to 
drop  his  surname  even  in  America).  "Poor 
fellow  !  and  what  is  he  doing  now  ?" 

"He  is  in  practice  in  Kent  Street,  in  the 
Borough." 

"  Is  he  married  ?" 

"  No,  he  is  not,"  replied  Christian ;  "  he  is 
living  with  his  mother." 

"  Ah !  by-the-by,  I  heard  he  wanted  to  get 
married,  but  no  one  would  accept  him,  he  was 
so  short.     Is  that  really  the  case  ?" 

"  Not  that  I  know  of,"  said  Christian,  laugh- 
ing.    "  I  never  heard  it  was." 

"  Well,  never  mind,  he's  a  good,  worthy, 
little  fellow ;  and  if  ability  and  integrity  were 
sufficiently  estimated  by  the  public  at  large, 
he  would  have  been  in  a  far  better  position 
than  he  now  is.  But  now,  Mr.  Christian, 
what  can  I  do  for  you  ?  McNeil  tells  me  you 
want  to  get  some  employment  here." 

"  I  should  like  very  much  to  get  a  situation 
in  some  mercantile  house." 

"But  have  you  any  experience  in  a  house  of 
business  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Gibbons. 
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•  Yes,  I  have  had  a  good  deal,"  said  Christian. 

1  Can  you  write  a  good  hand,  and  do  you 
understand  book-keeping  ?" 

"  My  handwriting  has  been  a  good  deal  com- 
plimented," replied  Christian,  »  and  I  think, 
without  self-flattery,  it  is  what  may  be  called  a 
good  plain  mercantile  hand.  As  to  book-keep- 
ing, I  can  conscientiously  say  I  understand  it 
thoroughly." 

"  In  what  line  of  business  have  you  been  em- 
ployed ?" 

"  In  the  spirit  trade,"  said  Christian  some- 
what reluctantly. 

"I  am  glad  McNeil  recommends  you  as 
warmly  as  he  does,"  said  Mr.  Gibbons,  "  or  I 
might  have  been  somewhat  prejudiced  against 
you.  A  staunch  water-drinker  myself,  I  have 
a  great  aversion  to  anything  connected  with  the 
liquor  traffic." 

"  Not  more  than  I  have  now,"  said  Chris- 
tian. "  I  can  assure  you  nothing  should  again 
induce  me  to  eater  that  line  of  business.  Much 
as  I  am  in  want  of  a  respectable  situation,  I 
would  rather  work  as  a  labourer  unloading 
ships  than  have  anything  more  to  do  with  that 
trade." 

"  Then  you  are  a  water-drinker  yourself,  Mr. 
Christian  ?" 
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"  I  am,  sir." 

"  It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  hear  it,  aud 
I  shall  be  the  more  happy  to  assist  you  if  it  is 
in  my  power.  I  do  not  at  present  know  any- 
one in  want  of  a  book-keeper,  nor  have  I  a 
situation  vacant  in  my  house.  At  the  same 
time  one  of  my  clerks  is  upon  the  point  of 
taking  a  month's  holiday  to  visit  some  friends 
in  the  West,  and  if  you  choose  to  take  his  desk 
during  his  absence  you  can  do  so.  It  would  be 
better  for  all  reasons  if  you  could,  as  I  shall 
then  be  able  to  speak  from  personal  experience 
of  your  business  qualifications.  What  do  you 
say,  will  you  accept  my  offer  ?' ' 

"  Yes,  and  with  great  gratitude,  sir.  I 
am  much  obliged  to  you,"  replied  Chris- 
tian. 

"  Where  are  you  now  living  ?"  inquired  Mr. 
Gibbons. 

Christian  told  him  the  name  of  a  house  fre- 
quented by  the  lower  class  of  emigrants  on 
their  arrival  in  New  York. 

"Yon  had  better  leave  that  place  at  once," 
said  Mr.  Gibbons.  "  You  will  find  it  dirty  and 
disorderly,  besides  being  very  expensive.  I 
should  advise  you  to  take  up  your  quarters  at 
a  boarding-house  a  short  distance  from  here, 
which  I  can  recommend  to  you,  and  where  you 
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will  be  well  treated,  and  find  all  the  other  in- 
mates persons  of  respectability." 

Christian  thanked  him  for  the  advice,  and 
said  he  would  remove  to  the  house  recom- 
mended in  the  course  of  the  day. 

"And  now,"  continued  Mr.  Gibbons,  "if 
you  wish  for  a  few  days'  rest  before  you  come 
here,  you  can  take  it.  Possibly  you  may 
like  to  see  something  of  the  town  and  its 
amusements." 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Christian,  "  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  idle,  and  should  prefer  coming 
to-morrow." 

"  As  you  please,"  said  Mr.  Gibbons.  "  To- 
morrow, then,  I  shall  expect  you." 

The  next  day  Christian  entered  on  his  duties 
in  Mr.  Gibbons'  house  of  business.  From 
want  of  practice,  he  at  first  found  his  occupa- 
tion— and  especially  the  book-keeping — rather 
irksome  to  him.  He  soon,  however,  became 
accustomed  to  his  new  duties,  and  during  the 
probationary  month  gave  unqualified  satisfac- 
tion to  his  employer.  When  the  clerk  returned 
from  his  holiday,  Mr.  Gibbons,  though  not 
requiring  any  further  assistance  from  Christian, 
determined  to  keep  him  on  till  some  other  post 
could  be  obtained  for  him.  It  was  more  than 
two  months  after  his  arrival  in  New  York  be- 
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fore  this  occurred.     One  morning,  on  entering 
the  counting-house,  Mr.  Gibbons  informed  him 
that   he  had  heard  of  a    situation   which   he 
thought  would  just  suit    him.     Mr.    Lang,    a 
friend  of  his,  and  an  eminent  land  agent,  was 
in  immediate  want  of  an  efficient   book-keeper, 
and  he  had  already  mentioned  Christian  to  him. 
Mr.  Lang,  he  told  him,  had  requested  that  he 
should  call,  and  if  he    found  him  all  he  ex- 
pected, he  would  immediately  appoint  him  to 
the  situation.     Without  delay  Christian  went  to 
see  Mr.   Lang,  and  the  interview  being  satis- 
factory it  was  agreed  that  he  should  commence 
duties  in  that  gentleman's  counting-house  the 
following  week. 

During  the  next  two  years  Christian    con- 
tinued to  hold  his  appointment,  giving  perfect 
satisfaction  to  his  employer.     Indeed  so  much 
confidence  was  placed  in  him,  that  when  Mr. 
Lang  had  occasion  to  go  out  of  town  he  would 
leave  the  whole  monetary  affairs  of  the  busi- 
ness in  his  hands.     Nor  was  this  an  indifferent 
mark  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  employer, 
or  slight  proof  of  integrity  on  the  part  of  his 
official,  for  the  business  had  lately  much  in- 
creased, and  the  sums  of  money  which  passed 
through  Christian's  hands  were  sometimes  of 
great  magnitude. 
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Christian  had  now  established  a  system  of 
correspondence  with  his  friends  in  England. 
On  his  arrival  in  New  York,  his  first  letter  was 
despatched  shortly  after  he  had  entered  the 
counting-house  of  Mr.  Gibbons.  In  it  he  briefly 
narrated  the  adventures  which  had  befallen 
him  since  he  left  England,  and  then  thanking 
both  Gideon  Harcourt  and  the  doctor  for  the 
assistance  they  had  rendered  him,  requested 
them  not  to  reply  to  him  till  they  heard  again, 
as  it  was  uncertain  whether  he  should  remain 
in  New  York  or  go  to  some  other  State  in  the 
Union.  His  next  letter,  however,  informed 
them  that  he  was  established  in  the  office  of  Mr. 
Lang,  and  in  all  probability  for  a  permanency, 
and  that  he  hoped  they  would  now  write  to  him 
without  delay,  as  he  should  await  the  answers 
to  his  letters  with  great  anxiety. 

In  due  time  he  heard  both  from  the  doctor 
and  Harcourt.  The  former  told  him  that  little 
Charlotte  was  quite  well,  and  often  spoke  of 
him,  asking  whither  he  had  gone,  and  when  he 
would  return  ?  He  also  informed  him  that  the 
detective  had  quitted  the  locality,  and  that  little 
or  nothing  had  been  seen  of  him  after  he 
(Brandon)  had  left  England.  The  letter  from 
Gideon  gave  him  the  same  news  of  his  child, 
and   that   he    frequently   saw   her,    and    had 
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resolved  that  she  sh6uld  remain  for  some  time 
longer  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  McNeil  and  his 
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mother.       Of  Mr.    Desbrow's   movements,    he 
said  he  could  obtain  no  information,  though  he 
suspected    he    had    withdrawn  the    detective, 
finding  all  attempts  to  discover  him  (Christian) 
useless.      And  this  was  the  more    likely,    he 
added,    as   Mr.    Desbrow   had    been   brought 
before   the  public  in  a  lawsuit,  concerning  a 
bill  transaction  with  one  of  his  clients,  which 
did  his  reputation  but  little  good.     The  legal 
proceedings  had  been  long  and  expensive,  and 
Mr.  Desbrow,  having  lost  the  action,  had  not 
only  been  obliged  to  pay  the  costs,    but  his 
conduct  had  been  severely  animadverted  on  by 
the  judge.     The  result  was  that  several  of  the 
more  respectable  of  Mr.  Desbrow's  clients  had 
left  him,  and  placed  their  affairs  in  the  hands 
of  Messrs.   Thornbury  and  Potts.     In  conclu- 
sion, Gideon  told  him  that  he  had  been  lately 
called  to  the  bar,  and  expected  shortly  to  plead 
his  maiden  brief  in  a  cause  which,  singularly 
enough,  was  mixed  up  in  a  transaction  of  no 
very  respectable  character,  in  which   Mr.   Des- 
brow was  concerned. 

Shortly  after  the  two  years  had  expired  since 
Christian  Brandon  entered  Mr.  Lang's  office, 
he  was  one  morning  seated  at  his  desk,  when 
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a  well-dressed  man  came  in  to  make  inquiries 
about  some  land  which  had  been  advertised  for 
sale.  Christian,  raising  his  eyes  from  the  book 
in  which  he  was  writing,  told  him  he  could 
give  him  no  information  on  the  subject,  but  if 
he  would  take  a  seat  for  a  few  minutes  the 
clerk,  in  whose  hands  that  department  was 
placed,  would  be  in.  The  stranger  did  as  he 
was  requested,  and  Christian  went  on  writing, 
when  the  idea  struck  him  that  he  had  seen  the 
man's  face  before.  He  again  raised  his  eyes, 
and  found  the  stranger  was  watching  him 
attentively.  Seeing  Christian  looking  at  him 
he  at  length  said  : 

"  I  know  your  face  somewhere,  sir,  where  is 
it  I  have  seen  you  ?" 

Brandon  immediately  perceived  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  his  self-possession,  dreading 
the  possibility  that  the  stranger  might  have 
seen  him  under  less  favourable  circumstances 
than  at  present. 

"  Indeed,"  he  replied,  "  I  don't  know  where 
it  could  be,  for  I  don't  remember  your  face  at 
all.     Where  do  you  think  you  saw  me  ?" 

"  Can't  say,  I  am  sure,"  said  the  stranger. 
Then  after  a  few  moments,  he  continued,  "  You 
never  were  a  sailor,  were  you  ?" 

"I,    a    sailor!"    said    Christian,    forcing   a 
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laugh.     "  No,  I  have  been  employed  in  trade 
ever  since  I  was  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old." 

The  stranger  now  remained  silent  for  some 
time,  as  if  satisfied  he  had  made  a  mistake, 
but  his  last  question  had  recalled  him  vividly  to 
Christian's  memory — he  was  the  passenger  on 
board  the  ship  with  whom  Christian  had  had  a 
dispute,  when  he  worked  his  passage  as  a 
sailor  from  New  York  to  London.  Seeing,  in 
a  moment,  the  absolute  necessity  there  was  for 
keeping  both  his  features  and  mind  under  con- 
trol, he  continued,  or  rather  pretended  to 
continue,  a  calculation  he  had  been  occupied 
on  when  the  stranger  entered  the  office. 

Although  the  man  had  at  first  mentally  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  imagin- 
ing Christian  to  be  the  sailor  he  had  known, 
he  could  not  rid  himself  entirely  of  the  idea. 

"You  never  were  in  New  Holland,  were 
you?"  he  said  to  Christian,  at  last. 

"  No,  I  was  bred  and  born  in  London,"  said 
Christian,  raising  his  eyes  for  a  moment;  "but 
will  you  excuse  me,  sir,  for  a  few  minutes,  for 
I  have  a  difficult  calculation  before  me,  and  I 
am  afraid  of  making  a  mistake." 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  stranger ;  "  don't  let 
me  disturb  you.  Pray  go  on  with  what  you 
are  about." 
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A  few  minutes  afterwards  the  clerk  entered. 
"  Has  anyone  called  for  me,  Mr.  Christian  ?" 
he  asked. 

"  Only  this  gentleman.  Will  you  have  the 
kindness  to  attend  to  him  ?" 

"  Christian,"  muttered  the  stranger  to  him- 
self;  "  that  was  not  the  name,  after  all,  I've 
made  a  blunder;"  and  he  then  entered  into 
conversation  with  the  clerk  concerning  the 
subject  he  had  called  upon. 

Although  no  unpleasant  consequences  fol- 
lowed this  meeting  of  Christian  with  the  pas- 
senger who  had  been  in  the  ship  with  him 
when  he  sailed  from  New  York  to  London,  it 
had  the  effect  of  making  him  exceedingly  ner- 
vous and  anxious.  So  much  so,  indeed,  that 
he  began  to  entertain  the  idea  of  leaving  New 
York  and  going  farther  west.  Still  his  ap- 
pointment was  so  good,  and  Mr.  Lang  on  such 
a  friendly  footing  with  him,  he  did  not  like 
quitting  his  office. 

He  remained  with  Mr  Lang  till  the  termina- 
tion of  the  third  year,  frequently,  however, 
wishing  to  leave  New  York,  yet  averse  to  give 
up  his  appointment.  A  circumstance  then 
occurred  which  made  it  absolutely  necessary 
for  him  no  longer  to  delay,  but  to  carry  out 
his   project  at  once.      A    dispute   had   arisen 
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between  the  vendor  of  some  land  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson  and  the  purchasers,  both  with 
respect  to  price  and  the  number  of  acres  the 
plot  of  land  contained.  Although  it  hardly 
came  within  the  compass  of  Brandon's  duties 
to  attend  to  a  transaction  of  the  kind,  as  the 
matter  required  a  good  deal  of  tact  in  making 
peace,  if  possible,  between  the  two  litigants, 
Mr.  Lang  had  such  perfect  reliance  in  his  good 
judgment,  that  he  despatched  him  as  his 
agent  in  the  matter.  After  remaining  absent 
for  about  a  week,  Brandon  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing affairs  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion,  and  he 
then  took  his  place  in  a  steamer  to  return  to 
New  York. 

He  had  been  but  a  short  time  on  board  the 
boat  when  he  saw  a  man,  who  appeared  slightly 
intoxicated,  approach  him  as  if  to  speak  to 
him,  but  before  reaching  him  he  turned  sud- 
denly round  and  walked  away.  The  circum- 
stance excited  Brandon's  curiosity  as  to  the 
reason  of  the  man's  behaviour.  He  remained, 
however,  quietly  seated,  lookiug  over  some 
papers  relating  to  the  transaction  he  had  been 
occupied  with.  When  he  had  concluded  he 
folded  up  the  papers,  and  replacing  them  in  a 
small  travelling-bag,  rose  from  his  seat,  and  was 
about  entering  the  cabin,  when  he  again  met 
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the  man  who  a  short  time  before  had  behaved 
to  him  in  so  strange  a  manner.  It  was  now 
Brandon's  turn  to  avoid  his  fellow-passenger, 
and  without  hesitation  he  returned  abruptly  to 
his  own  place  on  deck.  He  had  recognised  in 
him  his  old  friend,  Mr.  Botcherly,  the  land- 
lord of  the  sporting-house,  with  whom  he  had 
formerly  been  on  terms  of  intimacy  in  London. 
Whether  Brandon's  behaviour  aroused  the 
courage  of  Botcherly  (he  had  recognised  the 
landlord  of  "  The  Sun  "  when  he  first  saw  him), 
whether  his  curiosity  was  likewise  excited,  it 
is  impossible  to  say;  but  now,  instead  of 
avoiding  him,  he  approached,  and  held  out  his 
hand  for  his  old  companion  to  take,  saying,  as 
he  did  so,  in  a  somewhat  thick  voice : 

"  My  dear  fellow,  Brandon,  whoever  ex- 
pected to  see  you  here  ?  How  long  have  you 
been  in  America  ?" 

"Well,"  said  Christian,  avoiding  the  ques- 
tian,  "  it's  some  time  now.  But  when  did  vou 
come  r 

"  Oh !  I've  been  settled  in  New  York  for 
nearly  nine  months.  I've  got  a  house,  and 
am  doing  a  very  good  stroke  of  business.  In 
fact,  trade  is  so  brisk,"  he  continued,  "that 
I've  rather  over-exerted  myself,  and  beginning 
to  feel  ill,  I  thought  I  would  take  a  trip  on 
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the  Hudson  to  set  me  right  again.     And  cer- 
tainly it  has  done  me  good." 

Christian  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  and 
could  easily  perceive  from  the  inflamed  state 
of  his  countenance,  that  fatigue  had  not  caused 
his  indisposition,  but  that  he  had  acquired  a 
habit  of  drinking,  and  was  now  suffering  from 
its  effects.  Christian  made  no  remark,  and  by 
way  of  preventing  Botcherly  from  questioning 

him,  said : 

"But  what  could  have  induced  you  to  leave 
London  ? — you,  that  had  so  excellent  a  busi- 
ness, that  people  used  to  say  no  man  in  the 
trade  was  more  successful  than  you  were  ?" 

"  I  had  nothing  to  complain  of  in  respect  to 
the   business,"    said  Botcherly.      "  That  went 
on  well  enough.     Had  I  only  been  as  successful 
in  racing  matters,  I  should  now  be  driving  my 
four-in-hand   in  London.     But   I  wasn't,    and 
thino-s   came  to  grief  and  I  had  to  go  into  the 
bankruptcy  court.     There  things  didn't  prosper 
with  me  either.     In  consequence  of  having  paid 
my  turf  debts  like  a  gentleman,  my  available 
assets  were  very  small.     Well,  the  commissioner 
said,  as  I  had  made  a  distinction  in  my  creditors, 
and  paid  those  in  full  who  had  no  legal  claim  on 
me,  leaving    my   trade    creditors,  to  whom   in 
honour  I  was   quite   as    much  indebted,    with 

t  2 
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hardly  a  three-pence  in  the  pound,  he  should 
refuse  me  a  certificate  for  six  months.  When 
I  came  out  of  White  Cross  Street  I  found  there 
was  nothiug  to  be  done  in  England,  and  having 
contrived  to  put  by  (I  don't  mind  telling  you 
now  we  are  out  of  the  grasp  of  the  law  in 
England)  a  few  hundred  pounds  out  of  the 
wreck  of  my  business,  I  came  over  to  New  York 
and  took  a  small  spirit-store.  It  has  succeeded 
admirably,  so  much  so  indeed,  that  if  I  could 
carry  it  on  as  well  as  I  have  hitherto  done,  I 
should  soon  be  a  man  of  property.  But,  as  I 
said  before,  I've  worked  so  hard  at  it,  that  my 
health  has  broken  down:  And  now,  Brandon, 
what   are  you   doing   here,    have   you   got    a 

house?" 

"No,"  replied  Brandon,  "I  have  only  a 
situation  as  clerk  in  an  office." 

"But  that  can't  pay  you  very  well,"  said 
Botcherly.  "  Why  don't  you  take  a  house,  or 
rather,  would  you  have  any  objection  to  come 
into  partnership  with  me?  By  working  to- 
gether we  should  make   a  good  fortune  in  no 

time." 

"  I  hardly  think,"  replied  Brandon,  "  I  should 
be  able  to  do  the  business  justice.  I  have  been 
out  of  it  so  long." 

"  Oh  !    nonsense,"    said  Botcherly,    "  you'll 
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do  very  well.  You  can't  nave  forgotten  the 
business  by  this  time.  Why  it  seems  but  yester- 
day when  you  were  landlord  of  '  The  Sun.' 
You'll  do  very  well  yet."  Then  stooping  to 
Christian,  and  speaking  confidentially  in  his  ear, 
he  continued,  "  Don't  be  afraid,  Brandon,  of  that 
little  affair  of  yours  being  blown  upon  by  me. 
I'll  keep  it  dark  enough,  you  may  depend  upon 
that.  No,  nor  I  won't  ask  any  questions  how 
it  was  you  got  your  pardon  so  soon.  Of  course 
you  did,  or  you  wouldn't  be  here.  But  I  tell 
you,  old  friend,  we  should  do  capitally  to- 
gether." 

Christian  made  no  answer,  for  he  was  think- 
ing deeply  at  the  time  in  what  manner  he  could 
avoid  Botcherly  when  they  were  in  New  York. 
Botcherly,  on  the  contrary,  mistook  his  silence 
for  hesitation,  and  said  to  him  : 

"  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Brandon,  you  come 
and  see  me,  and  then  we'll  talk  the  matter 
over,  and  I  think  I  can  prove  to  you  that  the 
best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  be  my  partner." 

"  But,"  said  Christian,  catching  at  what  he 
thought  would  be  an  excuse,  "  it's  no  good  dis- 
guising matters,  I  have  no  money." 

"Never  mind,"  said  Botcherly,  "that  can 
be  arranged.  I  know  I  can  depend  on  you, 
Brandon.      You'd   be  just   the   man   for  me. 
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You're  such  a  strong  fellow,  you'd  easily 
keep  order  in  the  house.  I  never  was  very 
strong  you  know,  and  since  I've  "been  ill,  I'm 
as  weak  as  a  water-rat.  My  customers,  as  a 
rule,  are  a  rough  lot,  and  it  requires  a  man  of 
great  weight  and  muscle  to  keep  them  quiet. 
Now,  what  do  you  say?  Ah!  I  see  you're 
thinking  over  the  matter.  Well,  come  and  see 
me,  and  then  we'll  talk  about  it  again.  But 
give  me  your  address  that  I  may  be  able  to 
look  you  up." 

Here  was  an  ugly  difficulty  for  Christian  to 
get  over.  He  managed,  however,  to  accomplish 
it,  and  told  Botcherly  that  he  had  not  a  card 
with  him,  but  would  give  him  the  address 
before  they  left  the  boat.  He  would  go 
into  the  cabin  presently,    he  said,    and  write 

it. 

"All  right,  old  fellow,"  said  Botcherly,  whose 
tipsy  state  prevented  him  from  following  con- 
secutively for  any  length  of  time  the  subject  of 
conversation.  "All  right.  But  I  say,  that 
fellow  Skidmore  is  making  a  fortune  out  of 
'  The  Sun.'  What  a  pity  it  is  you  ever  let  that 
business  slip  through  your  fingers.  I  hate  that 
Skidmore,  he's  a  sneaking,  underhanded  fellow  ! 
I  never  forgave  him  for  giving  evidence  against 
you  in  that  unfortunate  affair  of  yours;  and  I 
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verily  believe  he's  nothing  but  a  tool  in  the 
hands  of  that  scoundrel  Desbrow.  Why,  would 
you  have  thought  it  ?  but  that  was  the  fellow 
who  sold  me  up." 

Other  passengers  now  having  taken  seats 
near  them,  Christian  whispered  to  his  com- 
panion that  it  would  be  better  to  change  the 
conversation. 

"All  right,  old  fellow,"  he  replied,  "mum's 
the  word,"  and  he  commenced  speaking  on 
some  indifferent  subject  of  the  clay  in  New  York 
with  great  gravity,  but  shortly  after  again 
reverted  to  unpleasant  circumstances,  when 
Christian  put  a  stop  to  it  by  saying  : 

"  I'll  just  go  into  the  cabin,  and  write  that 
address  for  you." 

"Very   well,"    replied   Botcherly,    "I'll   be 
with  you  there  in  a  minute  or  two." 

Botcherly  did  not,  however,  follow  Christian 
into  the  cabin.  He  went  instead  to  the  bar  of 
the  steamboat  and  called  for  a  glass  of  spirits, 
and  this  was  followed  by  another.  He  then  got 
into  conversation  with  some  persons  standing 
around  him,  and  explained  to  them  the  great 
satisfaction  he  had  received  on  board  the  boat 
in  meeting  with  an  old  London  friend,  who  was 
now  settled  in  New  York,  and  as  good  a  fellow 
as  ever  breathed.     He  would  go  and  fetch  him, 
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and  introduce  him  to  them,  he  said.  Fortu- 
nately for  Christian,  as  Botcherly  was  about 
leaving  the  bar  he  saw  an  acquaintance,  and 
immediately  they  proposed  having  a  glass 
together,  and  Botcherly  remained  drinking 
with  the  newcomer  till  he  was  helplessly  in- 
toxicated, nor  had  he  recovered  when  the  boat 
arrived  in  New  York,  and  Christian  had  the 
opportunity  of  disembarking  without  his  know- 
ledge. 

His  interview  with  Botcherly  now  deter- 
mined Christian  to  leave  New  York  at  all 
hazards.  He  knew  perfectly  well  that  as  soon 
as  Botcherly  had  recovered  from  his  drunken 
fit,  he  would  endeavour  to  find  him,  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  idea  of  their  entering  into 
partnership  together.  That  Botcherly  would 
have  some  difficulty  in  doing  this  was  true,  as 
he  would  evidently  search  for  him  under  the 
name  of  Brandon.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to 
keep  to  the  house  as  much  as  possible,  so  as 
not  to  run  the  chance  of  meeting  his  old  ac- 
quaintance. 

There  now  remained  for  Christian  to  deter- 
mine to  what  part  of  the  States  he  would  go, 
when  Fortune  came  to  his  aid,  giving  him  the 
opportunity  not  only  of  leaving  New  York,  but 
the  means  of  rapidly  making  money  as  well. 
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His  employer,    Mr.   Lang,  had  for  some  time 
entertained  the  idea  of  starting  a  branch  estab- 
lishment   in    Chicago,    which    was    then    fast 
rising  into  importance.      Many  of  his  clients 
had  already  left  New  York  for  Chicago,  and  he 
considered  that  if  he  could  establish  an  agency 
there,    in  a    short  time    it  might    become   as 
flourishing  as  the  one  in  New  York.     But  to 
conduct    both    businesses    single-handed    was 
more  than  Mr.  Lang  could  accomplish,  and  he 
made  Christian  an  offer  of  becoming  his  partner 

in  Chicago. 

Christian  readily  accepted  the    proposition 
and  a  short  time  afterwards  left  New  York  for 
his  new  destination,  where  he  rapidly  succeeded 
in      collecting    around   him     several   excellent 
clients.     Before  leaving  New  York  he  had  writ- 
ten to  both  Gideon  Harcourt  and  Mr.  McNeil, 
telling   them  of   his    having    been  taken   into 
partnership   by    Mr.  Lang,    and  that  he    was 
about   removing   to    Chicago,    where,    for   the 
future,  he  was  to  carry  on  his  business,  and 
that  all  letters  were  to  be  addressed  to  him 
there.      In  due  time  he  received    an    answer 
from   Harcourt,    but    none    from    the    doctor. 
Harcourt    informed    him    that    three    months 
before  old    Mrs.   McNeil    had    died    suddenly 
in  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  and  that,  as  the  doctor 
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had  then  no  female  in  his  house  who  could  take 
charge  of  little   Charlotte,  he  had  determined 
to  remove  her  to  his  own  home,  and  place  her 
under  Mrs.   Harcourt's  care.     The  doctor  for 
some  time   pleaded    strongly    against  this  ar- 
rangement,   but  in  vain.     Mrs.   Harcourt  was 
only  too  pleased  to  -have  the   child  with  her, 
and  resolutely  refused  to  entertain  the  idea  of 
letting  her  remain  with  the  doctor,  even  if  her 
husband   had     consented.       Mr.    McNeil    was 
obliged  to  succumb,    and,  although  he  visited 
her  at  least  three  times  a   week,  he  found  the 
house  so  dull  without  her  and  his  mother,  that 
he  determined  to   quit  the  business  as  soon  as 
he  could  find  any  other  occupation.     In   this 
Gideon  was  fortunately  able  to  assist  him.     He 
had  been  called  to  the  bar,  and  had  already 
pleaded  several  causes  very  successfully,  and 
among  them  one  for  an  eminent  ship-owner. 
This  gentleman  was  so  pleased   with  the  talent 
Gideon  had  shown,  that  he  desired  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  a  friendship  had  sprung  up  between 
them.     One  of  his  ships  was  about  starting  for 
Sydney  with  emigrants,  and  Gideon  told  him 
he  should  consider  it  a  favour,  in  case  he  was 
not  engaged  with  a  doctor,  if  he  would  give 
the   appointment  to  his  friend  McNeil.      The 
request  was  readily  acceded  to.      The  doctor 
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sold  off  his  establishment  in  the  Borough,  and 
eno-ao-ino-  Jackson,  the  errand-boy,  to  act  as 
his  servant  on  board  the  ship,  they  had 
embarked  with  the  emigrants  for  New   South 

Wales. 

Har court's   letter  further    stated  that   little 
Charlotte  was  in  excellent  health,  and  although 
she  at  first  had  regretted  the  doctor's  absence, 
she  at  length,  with  the  buoyancy  of  childhood, 
had  overcome  her  chagrin,  and  now  appeared 
perfectly  happy  and  contented  in  her  new  abode. 
Enclosed  in  Harcourt's  letter  was  another  writ- 
ten by  the  child  herself,  who,  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  Mrs.  Harcourt,  was  learning  to   write. 
Of  course  Charlotte's  letter,    which  had  been 
ruled  and  the  words  traced  by  her  instructress, 
merely    contained    a    few    childish    sentences, 
stating  that  she  was  quite  well  and  happy,  and 
was  learnings  her  lessons  with  Mrs.   Harcourt, 
who  said  she  was  a  very  good  girl. 

Christian  was  perfectly  delighted  with  this 
letter  from  his  little  daughter,  and  he  wrote  to 
her  in  reply,  taking  care  not  to  speak  of  the 
relationship  between  them.  In  his  letter  to 
Harcourt,  however,  he  suggested  that,  as  the 
doctor  had  now  left  England,  the  child  might 
gradually  be  taught  to  understand  that  McNeil 
was  not  really  her  father ;  that  the  father  was 
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in  America,  and  hoped  some  day  to  return  to 
her  in  England.  He  would  leave  this  subject 
entirely  to  Harcourt's  good  judgment,  he  said, 
but  begged  him  to  bear  in  mind  that  if  it  could 
be  carried  out  it  would  give  him  great  satisfac- 
tion. 


CHAPTER  XL 

BRIGHTER  PROSPECTS. 

HITHERTO,  the  career  of  Christian  Bran- 
don, since  his  marriage  with  Sarah  Gordon 
Lad  been  marked  by  a  series  of  unhappy  events. 
Some  of  these,  it  is  true,  arose  from  faults  of 
his  own,  but  the  greater  portion  were  caused 
by  the  wickedness  of  others,  and  especially  by 
that  of  one  man — Mr.  Desbrow,  the  solicitor. 
A  change,  and  a  vast  change  for  the  better 
however  came  over  the  fortunes  of  Christian 
Brandon  after  his  removal  to  Chicago.  As 
stated  in  the  last  chapter,  he  managed  in  a 
very  short  time  to  collect  around  him  a  con- 
siderable number  of  respectable  clients.  These 
gradually  increased  until  he  had  made  the 
business  one  of  great  importance,  and  as  he 
extended  its  operations,  his  profits  in  propor- 
tion became  larger.  In  fact,  after  Christian 
had  been  three  years  established  in  Chicago, 
his  business    transactions    yielded    a   profit  to 
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both  himself  and  his  partner  as  large  as  the 
New  York  branch  did  to  Mr.  Lang  alone. 

For  some  time  after  Christian's  removal  to 
Chicago,  he  contented  himself  with  his  share 
in  the  profits  arising  from  the  ordinary  course 
of  a  land  agent's  business,  but  as  he  began  to 
accumulate  mouey  he  became  more  ambitious. 
He  now  determined  to  invest  his  savings,  which 
amounted  to  three  thousand  dollars,  in  the 
purchase  of  a  plot  of  land  near  the  town  ; 
judging  from  the  rapid  increase  in  its  popula- 
tion, that  it  would  shortly  be  required  for 
building  purposes,  and  he  would  then  be  able 
to  sell  it  to  great  advantage.  Nor  was  he  dis- 
appointed in  the  conclusion  he  had  arrived  at, 
for  eighteen  months  later  he  was  paid  not  less 
than  nine  thousand  dollars  for  his  purchase — 
a  sum  far  exceeding  what  he  had  hoped 
for,  even  when  his  anticipations  were  at  the 
highest. 

It  was  some  time  before  Christian  could 
realize  the  extent  of  his  good  fortune.  Even 
before  he  became  the  landlord  of  "  The  Sun,'' 
and  when  his  funds  were  at  the  highest — he 
had  never  possessed  half  the  amount  he  was 
now  master  of.  Although  greatly  pleased  with 
his  good  fortune,  he  determined  to  woo  the 
fickle  goddess  still  further  since  she  seemed  so 
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favourably    disposed    towards     him.       Adding 
another  thousand  dollars  (which  he  had  received 
from  the  business  since  his  investment  in  the 
plot  of  land)  to  the  sum  he  had  just  realized, 
he  made  a  similar    purchase,    and  two   years 
afterwards  disposed  of  it  again   for  double  the 
price  he  originally  paid  for  it.     In  the  interval 
between  the  purchase  and  sale  of  the  last  plot 
of  ground,  Christian's  business  increased  with 
immense  rapidity,  and  he  was  fast  becoming  a 
man   of  considerable  property.      With  his  in- 
crease in  wealth,  a  considerable  change  took 
place  in  his  habits  and  manners.     On  first  ar- 
riving in  Chicago,  he  had  a  half  anxious,  half 
suspicious  manner,  which  he  had  acquired  in 
England  after  his  escape  from  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  and  this,    from  the  incessant  dread  of 
meeting  some  of  his  old  acquaintances,  he  had 
not  been  able  to  throw  off  even  in  New  York. 
Nor  was  the  alarm  he  felt  in  that  city  altogether 
without  foundation,  as  was  proved  by  his  meet- 
ing the  passenger  who  had  sailed  in  the  same 
ship   with    him    from  New    York   to  England, 
and  afterwards  his  old   sporting  acquaintance, 

Botcherly. 

At  Chicago,  Christian's  fear  of  detection  by 
those  who  had  formerly  known  him  diminished 
considerably,  and  the  estimation  and  respect  he 
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found  himself  held  in  by  his  fellow-citizens  suc- 
ceeded at  length  in  eradicating  it  altogether. 
Few  who  could  have  seen  him  after  he  had  been 
two  years  in  Chicago  would  have  recognized 
him  as  the  same  being  who,  in  London,  was 
so  depressed,  and  who  dared  not  leave  the 
house  without  the  dread  of  meeting  some  of 
his  old  associates,  or  worse  still,  some  detective 
police  officer  ready  to  arrest  him.  He  had  now 
acquired  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  frank 
independent  manner  of  the  Americans.  He  no 
longer  felt  troubled  or  turned  aside,  fancying 
he  saw  the  eyes  of  a  stranger  fixed  attentively 
on  him,  but  returned  gaze  for  gaze  to  all  who 
looked  at  him. 

In  New  York  he  had  been  remarkable  for  his 
taciturnity,  rarely  speaking  to  any  one  except 
on  matters  of  business,  and  then  as  little  as  pos- 
sible ;  while  in  Chicago  he  was  ever  ready  and 
willing  to  converse  on  any  subject.  He  was 
now  as  good-humoured  as  he  had  formerly  ap- 
peared morose,  and  though  still  preserving  his 
temperance  habits,  he  was  genial  and  jovial 
when  in  society.  With  the  fair  sex  he  was  a 
great  favourite,  especially  with  those  no  longer 
in  the  first  bloom  of  girlhood,  and  more  than 
one  might  be  mentioned  who  would  not  have 
been  offended  had  he  proposed  for  her  hand. 
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But  Christian,  although  by  no  means  insensible 
to  female  attractions,  was  not  what  is  termed  a 
"  marrying  man."  Nor  was  this  abnegation  of 
the  comfort  and  happiness  to  be  found  in  the 
married  state  much  to  be  wondered  at.  The 
reminiscence  of  the  utter  misery  which  had 
oppressed  him  from  the  time  of  his  wedding  till 
he  emigrated  to  America,  was  indelibly  stamped 
on  his  memory,  and  the  impression  it  had  made 
gave  him  but  little  encouragement  again  to  be- 
come a  husband.  At  last  his  habits  of  celibacy 
appeared  so  confirmed,  that  those  ladies  in 
Chicago  (and  there  were  many)  who  were 
apt  to  speculate  when  conversing  together  on 
matches  which  might  probably  take  place,  let  him 
drop  out  of  their  list  of  eligibles,  and  ceased 
to  trouble  themselves  further  about  him. 

During  his  residence  in  Chicago,  Christian 
experienced  only  one  subject  which  caused  him 
any  sorrow.  For  the  first  three  years  he  had 
received  several  letters  from  both  Harcourt 
and  his  wife,  each  one  enclosing  another  from 
his  little  daughter,  and  each  successive  letter 
was  written  better  than  the  former.  At  last 
he  received  one  evidently  written  by  herself 
alone,  without  any  assistance  or  superintendence 
from  Mrs.  Harcourt.  In  this  she  addressed 
him  for  the   first  time  as  her  father,  and  ex- 

VOL.  II.  u 
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pressed  her  hope  that  she  would  soon  see  him 
ao-ain.  This  letter  gave  Brandon  intense  plea- 
sure.  The  desire  now  came  over  him  so  forcibly 
to  have  her  with  him,  that  he  wrote  to  Harcourt 
asking  whether,  if  he  paid  a  visit  to  England, 
he  would  allow  the  child  to  return  to  Chicago 
with  him.  In  reply,  Harcourt  informed  him 
that  unfortunately  it  would  be  impossible,  Char- 
lotte being  a  ward  in  Chancery,  and  too  young 
to  be  allowed  to  reside  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court.  He  implored  Brandon  to  summon 
up  patience,  and  delay  his  visit  to  England  for 
a  few  years  longer,  and  then  perhaps  his  wish 
might  be  accomplished. 

"  Charlotte,"  Harcourt  continued,  "  would 
then  be  old  enough,  in  case  an  application  were 
made  to  the  Court,  to  state  that  it  was  her 
wish  to  reside  for  the  future  in  America,  and 
very  probably,  the  Chancellor  might  grant  his 
consent."  He  assured  Brandon  that  "  Char- 
lotte, in  the  meantime,  should  be  well  cared 
for  in  every  respect.  Mrs.  Harcourt  loved  her 
as  fondly  as  if  she  had  been  her  own  child, 
and  had  insisted  not  only  on  superintending 
her  education,  but  in  being  her  instructress  as 
well,  and  so  rapidly  had  her  pupil  progressed, 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  girl  of  her  age 
more   advanced.     At  the  same  time,"  he  said, 
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"  all  the  credit  was  not  due  to  Mrs.  Harcourt 
alone,  as  Charlotte  was  a  most  docile  and  in- 
telligent child,  and  learnt  with  rapidity.  Her 
health,"  he  added,  "  was  excellent,  she  had 
much  grown  also,  and  appeared  daily  to  in- 
crease in  beauty."  He  again  implored  Brandon 
to  have  patience  and  remain  longer  in  America, 
where  he  was  succeeding  so  well.  He  con- 
cluded his  letter  by  saying,  "I  first  thought 
when  you  left  us,  you  might  occasionally  visit 
England,  but  I  have  entirely  changed  my  mind. 
Charlotte  now  knows  }7ou  to  be  her  father,  and 
appears  almost  to  have  forgotten  Mr.  McNeil 
(or,  at  any  rate,  never  speaks  of  him  as  her 
parent),  and  if  she  saw  you  and  could  not 
return  with  you,  it  might  make  her  very  un- 
happy. If  you  follow  my  advice,  I  promise 
that  when  she  is  a  few  years  older,  so  that  the 
Court  may  pay  attention  to  her  wishes  on  the 
subject,  I  will,  as  her  guardian,  not  only  offer 
no  opposition,  but  assist  you  in  every  way  in 
my  power." 

Although  Harcourt's  letter  at  first  caused 
Christian  Brandon  considerable  pain,  he  could 
not  disguise  from  himself  that  it  contained 
excellent  advice,  and  he  resolved  to  follow  it. 
He  determined  to  remain,  with  as  much  patience 
as  he  could,  in   America,   at  any  rate  till  his 

u  2 
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daughter  should  be  fourteen  or  fifteen  (the  age 
recommended  by  Harcourt),  and  then  to  visit 
England  and  bring  her  back  to  Chicago.  In  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view  his  decision  was  a  most 
profitable  oue.  He  had  now  retired  from  the 
agency  business,  occupying  himself  solely  with 
land  purchases,  in  all  of  which  he  was  so  suc- 
cessful that  when  the  time  arrived  for  him  to 
visit  England,  he  found  himself  in  possession  of 
a  very  considerable  fortune,  indeed,  so  rich  was 
he,  that  he  contemplated  realizing  all  he  pos- 
sessed and  returning  to  Europe. 

Imprudent  as  such  a  step  might  at  first  sight 
appear,  he  did  not  determine  on  it  without  some 
reason  to  guide  him.  If  he  returned  with  his 
daughter,  what  excuse  could  he  give  her  and 
his  American  friends  —  and  they  were  very 
numerous  —  for  changing  his  name.  He  was 
only  known  to  them  as  Mr.  Christian ;  how 
then  could  he  call  himself  by  the  name  of  Bran- 
don. And  if  he  succeeded  in  conjuring  up  some 
excuse  to  them,  he  could  make  none  to  his 
daughter.  Although  the  Harcourts  had  always 
enclosed  her  letters  to  him  so  as  to  prevent 
her  knowing  he  was  passing  under  another 
name,  Charlotte  had  addressed  him  as  Mr. 
Brandon.  Again,  he  argued,  he  had  now 
been  more  than  ten  years  in  America,  and  the 
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unpleasant  circumstances  which  had  obliged 
him  to  leave  England  would  be  forgotten.  At 
any  rate,  there  was  no  reason  for  him  to  remain 
in  London.  He  had,  during  his  stay  in  America, 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  several  French 
gentlemen,  and  had  conceived  a  great  wish  to 
visit  France  and  other  European  countries. 
"What  pleasure  he  would  have  in  visiting  them 
in  company  with  his  dear  daughter  ! 

The  more  he  thought  over  the  matter  the 
more  attractive  it  appeared,  and  without  giving 
his  friend  Harcourt  any  idea  of  his  intentions, 
beyond  that  he  was  about  to  visit  England,  he 
turned  all  his  securities  into  cash  or  bills  of 
exchange,  and  after  bidding  adieu  to  those  of 
his  friends  with  whom  he  was  most  intimate,  he 
hurried  to  New  York  and  took  his  passage  in 
the  first  ship  bound  to  England.  On  arriving 
at  Liverpool  he  wrote  to  Harcourt,  asking  him 
to  procure  for  him  an  apartment  near  his  own 
house,  as  he  did  not  wish  to  go  to  an  hotel, 
his  intention  being  to  remain  as  secluded  as 
possible  in  London,  at  any  rate  till  he  found  he 
could  make  his  appearance  in  public  without 
danger.  By  return  of  post  he  received  a  reply, 
saying  that  lodgings  had  been  taken  for  him 
within  a  few  doors  of  Harcourt's  house,  so  that 
they  could  meet  as  often  as  they  pleased.     As 
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for  the  danger  of  being  recognised,  Harcourt 
stated  his  opinion  that  there  was  little  to  fear, 
but  that  they  could  talk  over  the  subject  more 
fully  when  they  met. 

The  following  day  Christian  Brandon  quitted 
Liverpool,  and,  on  reaching  London,  drove  to 
the  lodsrines  which  had  been  taken  for  him  in 
York  Street,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  house 
Harcourt  had  removed  to  in  Baker  Street.  As 
soon  as  his  luggage  had  been  taken  to  his 
room  Christian  left  the  house,  and  with  a 
beating  heart  proceeded  to  that  of  his  friend. 
Having  given  his  name  to  the  servant,  he  was 
ushered  into  the  dining-room,  where  he  found 
one  sole  occupant — a  beautiful  girl  between 
fourteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  whom  paternal 
instinct  told  Christian  was  his  daughter.  Mrs. 
Harcourt,  to  spare  the  feelings  of  both  father 
and  child,  had  with  great  delicacy,  arranged 
that  the  meeting  should  take  place  without 
witnesses. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  do  justice  to  the 
emotions  which  developed  themselves  in  both 
father  and  daughter.  Each  wept  for  joy  ;  but 
their  hearts  were  too  full  to  allow  them  to  utter 
a  word.  Christian  was  the  first  to  recover 
himself.  Placing  his  child  at  arms-length  be- 
fore him,  he  gazed  attentively  at  her  for  some 
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time,  and  the  longer  he  gazed  the  more  he 
admired  her.  Even  though  the  tears  were 
streaming  down  her  face,  she  was  still  beautiful. 

"Well,  Charlotte,"  he  said  to  her  at  length, 
"  and  am  I  like  what  you  expected?" 

The  poor  girl   appeared  somewhat   puzzled 
what  reply  to  make.     She  evidently  had  formed 
some    erroneous  idea   of  him.     Although   the 
Harcourts  had  frequently  described  him  as  a 
tall,    handsome  man,  possibly   the    dress   and 
appearance  of  the  little   doctor  had  remained 
somewhat  fixed  upon  her  memory,  and  she  was 
much  surprised  to  find  her  father  the  gentle- 
manly attractive  man  he  really  was.     Thinking 
his  daughter's  emotions  were  still  too  great  to 
allow  her  to  converse,  he  was  on  the  point  of 
making  another  remark  to  her,  when  Mrs.  Har- 
court    came    into    the    room.       She    received 
Christian  with  great    cordiality,  and  strongly 
expressed  the  pleasure  she  felt  in  seeing  him. 

"  Mr.  Har court  is  not  at  present  at  home," 
she  continued,  "  nor  do  I  expect  him  till  seven 
o'clock,  when  I  hope  he  will  be  in  to  dinner; 
but  even  that  is  uncertain.  He  is  engaged  to- 
day in  Westminster  Hall  in  a  most  important 
cause,  which  he  hopes  will  be  over  by  that  time. 
He  told  me  to  tell  you  that  if  he  were  not  home 
to  dinner — for   of  course  you   will   dine   with 
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us — y0U  Would  certainly  see  him  in  the  evening. 
And  now,  Mr.  Brandon,"  she  continued,  taking 
Charlotte  by  the  hand,  "tell  me  what  you 
think  of  my  protegee  ?  Have  we  not  taken 
good  care  of  her?" 

"  Indeed  you  have,"  said  Christian,  "  and 
most  grateful  am  I  for  the  kindness  you  have 
shown  her.  But  where  is  your  son,  Mrs.  Har- 
court  ?     How  is  it  I  do  not  see  him  here  ?" 

"  Oh  !  Giddy  is  at  school,"  she  replied.    "  We 

have  sent  him  to  Eton ;  but  in  a   fortnight  I 

expect  him  home  for  the  holidays.     Charlotte, 

of  course,  we   kept   with   us,   as   neither  Mr. 

Harcourt   nor   myself  could  bear   the  idea  of 

parting  with  her.     In  fact  for  a  long  time  I 

was  her  sole  instructress ;  but  she  progressed 

with  her  studies  so  rapidly,  that  at  last  I  could 

teach  her   no  more.     Since  then  we  have  had 

masters  for  her,  and  certainly  under  them  she 

has   wonderfully    improved.     Her    music   and 

singing  I  think  you  will  be  very  much  pleased 

with.     She  has  a  very  good  ear,  a  sweet  clear 

voice,  and   a  good   touch   on   the   piano.     Of 

that  you  will  be  able  to  judge  for  yourself  after 

dinner ;  the  joy  and  surprise  she  feels  at  meeting 

you  will  hardly  give  her  a  fair  opportunity  to 

prove  to  you  at  present  what  she  can  do.     But 

now  come  up-stairs,  Mr.  Brandon,  and  tell  us 
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all  your  adventures  in  America,  and  during  the 
voyage  over,  which  we  were  happy  to  find  by 
your  letter  was  a  prosperous  one." 

They  then  proceeded  to  the  drawing-room, 

where,  Charlotte  sitting  by  her  father's  side  and 

holding  his  hand  between  hers,  they  conversed 

till  it  was  nearly  dinner-time.     To   their  great 

satisfaction,  a  little  before  seven  o'clock,  Har- 

court  returned  home.     He  received  Christian  in 

quite  as  friendly  a  manner  as  his  wife  had  done. 

At  the  dinner-table  the  party  began  to  get  more 

at  home   with  one   another,  and  conversation 

went  on  with  great  fluency  on  all  sides.     Even 

Charlotte  at  length  found  her  tongue  and  talked 

as  freely  as  the  rest.     After  dinner,  when  Mrs. 

Harcourt  and    Charlotte    had   left  the   room, 

Christian  complimented  Harcourt  on  his  altered 

style  of  living. 

"  Affairs  must  have  flourished  with  you  in 
England,"  he  said,  "  quite  as  much  as  they 
have  done  with  me  in  America,  and  I  sin- 
cerely compliment  you  on  your  good  fortune. 
And  now  tell  me  something  about  your  success 
at  the  bar.  I  frequently  saw  your  name  in  the 
English  papers  as  being  engaged  in  different 
causes,  and  in  many  of  them  you  appear  to  have 
been  highly  complimented  for  your  knowledge 
of  the  law,  as  well  as  for  your  eloquence  ?" 
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"  I  am  happy  to  say,"  replied  Harcourt,  "  I 
have  been  very  successful,  though  perhaps  more 
from  good  luck  than  anything  else." 

"  You  do  yourself  an  injustice  by  urging  a 
doubt  of  the  kind,"   said  Christian. 

"  No,  not  at  all,"  said  Harcourt.  "  I  tell  you 
candidly  I  have  not  only  been  very  successful, 
but  I  also  admit  that  I  have  been  frequently 
complimented  both  by  judges  and  press  on  the 
manner  I  conducted  different  causes  I  have 
been  entrusted  with.  At  the  same  time,  I 
cannot  disguise  from  myself  that  there  are 
members  of  the  bar  with  far  more  talent  than 
I  have,  and  quite  as  much  perseverance,  who 
have  been  far  less  successful,  and  that  without 
any  fault  of  their  own.  However,  I  have  every 
reason  to  be  thankful,  and  I  am  so.  But  do 
not  imagine  that  I  leaped  into  my  present 
position  without  difficulty.  I  can  assure  you, 
successful  as  I  am,  the  first  few  years  I  prac- 
tised at  the  bar  I  had  very  up-hill  work  of  it. 
True,  Messrs.  Thornbury  and  Potts  assisted 
me  with  several  briefs ;  but  after  that  the 
daughter  of  the  senior  partner  married  a  bar- 
rister, to  whom  they  gave  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  business.  I  had  also  the  misfortune  to 
lose  my  father-in-law,  who  was  certainly  my 
most  influential  friend  in  the  firm." 
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"  I  did  not  know   Mr.  Morgan  was  dead," 

said  Christian. 

"  He  died  about  seven  years  since.  I  ought 
to  have  informed  you  of  it,  but  at  the  time  I 
was  busily  employed  in  the  Northern  circuit. 
We  had,  if  you  remember,  no  exchange  of  let- 
ters that  year  for  several  months.  He  is  dead 
and  gone  poor  fellow,  and  his  wife  as  well,  and 
the  family  are  now  dispersed.  The  two  younger 
sisters  are  married,  and  their  brother  is  em- 
ployed in  a  mercantile  firm  in  Calcutta." 

"And  your  aunt,"    said  Christian,  "is   she 

alive  still  ?" 

"She  is,"    replied  Harcourt,   "though  bed- 
ridden, and  I  believe  has  sunk  to  a  state  of 
senility.     Mr.  Desbrow  still  manages  her  affairs. 
I  have  obtained  possession,"  he  continued,   :'of 
the  other  property  I  told  you  of,  and  which  I 
thought  I  was   entitled  to ;  but  I  had  to  take 
legal  proceedings  to  accomplish  it.     Mr.  Des- 
brow acted  for  my  aunt  on  the  occasion,  putting 
her  to  all  the   expense  in  his  power,  although 
he  knew  perfectly  well  she  had  not  the  slightest 
possible  defence  to  make,  the  property  being 
indisputably  mine.      It  would    be    difficult  to 
explain  to  you,  Brandon,  the  intense  aversion 
I  now  have  for  that  man.     There  is  no  act  I 
believe  too  despicable  for  him  to  commit.     That 
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he  is,  as  a  rule,  a  good  lawyer  I  admit,  other- 
wise he  would  long  before  this  have  outstepped 
the  limits  of  legal  honesty,  and  have  found 
himself  in  prison.  Despotic  and  cruel  to  those 
he  has  in  his  power,  he  is  fawning  and  cringing 
even  to  abject  servility  to  others  from  whom  he 
expects  to  obtain  a  benefit.  You  will  hardly 
believe  it,  but  after  throwing  every  impediment 
in  the  way  of  my  getting  possession  of  the 
houses  I  have  been  speaking  about,  no  sooner 
did  I  succeed,  than  he  applied  to  me  for  per- 
mission to  collect  the  rents  as  usual,  urging 
that  occupied  as  I  was  in  my  profession,  I 
might  find  it  troublesome  to  do  so  myself. 

"  Of  course  you  refused  him,"  said  Chris- 
tian. 

"  I  wrote  him  such  a  letter,"  replied  Har- 
court,  "  as  I  should  have  thought  it  impossible 
for  any  one  to  have  misunderstood.  In  fact, 
it  was  worded  in  so  cool  a  tone,  that  no  man 
of  any  spirit  would  have  attempted  to  address 
me  voluntarily  upon  any  subject  afterwards. 
Mr.  Desbrow,  however,  had  no  delicacy  of  the 
kind.  About  a  fortnight  after  I  had  sent  him 
mv  refusal,  he  forwarded  me  a  brief,  with  a 
handsome  fee,  accompanied  by  a  note,  in  which 
he  informed  me  that  if  I  had  arrived  at  a  wrong 
conclusion   with  respect  to  his  character,   he 
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was  convinced  that  he,  at  any  rate,  had  a  just 
one  of  mine,  and  as  a  proof  had  done  himself 
the  honour  of  sending  me  a  brief,    to  which 
he  begged  to  call  my  especial  attention." 
"  And  what  did  you  do  ?"  asked  Christian. 
"  Do  !"   said  Harcourt.     "  Why  I  sent  him 
back  his  brief  and  the  cheque  which  accompa- 
nied it  immediately ;  and  in  a  note  even  more 
coolly  worded  than  the  former,  I  told  him  that 
while  I  thanked  him  for  his  good  opinion  of  me, 
I  was  too  much  occupied  to  entertain  any  briefs 
he  might  send  me.     Notwithstanding  all  this, 
no  one  can  be  more  servile  to  another  than  he 
is  to  me  when  I  occasionally  meet  him  in  the 
law  courts." 

"  Has  he  still  as  good  a  practice  as  formerly  ?" 
inquired  Christian. 

"  On  the  contrary,"  replied  Harcourt.  "  From 
the  bad  reputation  he  is  now  in,  he  has  scarcely 
any  clients  of  respectability  left.  Moreover,  in 
an  action  which  was  brought  against  him  in  a 
very  discreditable  affair,  the  plaintiff  succeeded, 
and  damages  were  awarded  against  him  for  a 
very  considerable  sum  of  money.  The  result 
was,  he  not  only  had  to  pay  the  damages  aud 
law  costs,  but  the  notoriety  he  obtained  by  it 
greatly  shook  the  reliance  his  admirers  had  in 
his  piety  and  morality." 
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"  "What  was  the  action  about  ?"  asked  Chris- 
tian. 

"  The  widow  of  some  tradesman  in  Clapham, 
who  was  a  member  of  the  congregation  of  the 
chapel  Mr.  Desbrow  attended,  had  been  left  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  by  her  late  husband. 
Mr.  Desbrow  seems  to  have  formed  the  idea 
not  only  of  getting  possession  of  this  money, 
but  as  the  widow  possessed  great  personal  at- 
tractions, he  determined  to  make  her  his  victim 
as  well.  To  a  considerable  extent  he  succeeded 
in  getting  the  money,  and  thoroughly,  by  his 
behaviour,  in  damaging  her  reputation.  In 
fact,  had  it  not  been  for  the  interference  of 
one  of  her  relatives,  who  was  a  solicitor,  I 
believe  it  is  more  than  probable  he  would 
have  plundered  the  poor  woman  of  everything 
she  possessed  in  the  world.  Cunning  as  Mr. 
Desbrow  had  been,  it  seems  he  had  his  match 
in  the  solicitor  who  took  up  the  widow's  cause, 
who  not  only  brought  an  action  against  him 
for  the  money  advanced  by  his  client,  but  for 
a  breach  of  promise  of  marriage  as  well.  I 
must  say  the  proofs  of  the  promise  of  mar- 
riage were,  in  my  opinion,  very  doubtful, 
though  those  of  her  loss  of  character  were 
facts.  Still,  doubtful  as  the  proofs  were,  the 
jury  accepted  them,  and  the  result  was,  that  not 
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only  was  Mr.  Desbrow  obliged  to  repay  the 
moneys  lie  had  borrowed  from  the  silly  woman, 
but  a  thousand  pounds  damages  for  the  breach 
of  promise  as  well." 

"  Did  his  friends  at  Clapham  continue  their 
admiration  of  him  after  the  verdict  was  given  ?" 
inquired  Christian. 

"  On  the  contrary,  he  was  treated  with  so 
much  contumely  on  all  sides  that  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  the  neighbourhood." 

"  And  where  does  he  now  reside  ?" 

"  He  has  taken  a  small  house  near  Trinity 
Square,  in  the  Borough.  The  rooms  on  the 
crround-floor  he  has  converted  into  offices,  for 
after  his  losses  so  many  of  his  clients  left  him 
that  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  offices  in 
Ely  Place.  I  am  told  by  my  clerk,  who  lives 
near  him,  that  he  occupies  the  first-floor  him- 
self, and  lets  off  the  two  attics." 

"  Lets  off  any  part  of  so  small  a  house  ?" 
said  Christian. 

"  Yes,  he  is  obliged  to  do  so,  for  I  under- 
stand he  is  now  very  poor.  He  still  acts  as  so- 
licitor and  agent  for  my  aunt,  and  I  believe  she 
is  the  only  private  client  he  has  left." 

"  What  made  him  remove  to  such  a  locality  ?" 
asked  Christian. 

"  That    he    might    be  near   the    Southwark 
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Police  Court,"  replied  Harcourt.  "  All  the 
other  practice  he  now  has  is  to  defend  criminal 
cases,  in  which,  to  do  him  justice,  he  has  the 
reputation  of  beiug  very  expert." 

"  But  your  aunt,"  said  Christian,  "  do  you 
ever  see  her  now  ?" 

"  I  do  not,"  said  Harcourt.  "  When  I  heard 
she  had  had  a  second  attack  of  paralysis  and 
was  confined  to  her  bed,  I  called  once  or  twice. 
The  door  each  time  was  opened  by  a  crabbed- 
looking,  ill-tempered  old  woman,  who,  when 
she  heard  my  name,  said  she  would  take  it  up 
to  her  mistress.  In  a  minute  afterwards  she  re- 
turned— indeed,  so  short  a  time  was  she  absent 
that  I  much  doubt  that  she  had  seen  my  aunt 
at  all,  '  My  mistress  desires  me  to  say  to  you, 
sir,'  she  said,  '  that  thanks  to  your  infamous 
behaviour,  she  is  so  ill  that  she  is  confined  to 
her  bed.  She  says  she  will  not  see  you,  and 
desires  you  will  not  come  again.'  I  then  wrote 
her  a  letter,"  continued  Harcourt,  "  to  which  I 
received  no  reply.  After  that  I  called  again, 
but  the  same  old  woman,  when  she  saw  who  I 
was,  slammed  the  door  in  my  face.  I  called  a 
third  time,  and  was  then  told  that  if  I  came 
again,  Mrs.  Matthews  had  ordered  that  a  police- 
man should  be  sent  for,  and  I  was  to  be  given 
into  custody.     After  that,  of  course  I  went  no 
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more.  At  the  same  time  I  am  most  anxious  to 
know  how  mv  aunt  really  is,  for  I  am  fully 
persuaded  she  still  holds  possession  of  a  good 
deal  of  property  which  belongs  to  me.  How- 
ever, she  can't  live  for  ever,  and  it  will  be 
time  enough  to  take  up  the  matter  at  her 
death." 

"  And  the   little    doctor  ?"     said    Christian, 
"  Have     you     received     any     intelligence     of 

him  ?" 

"  I  have  several  times,"  replied  Harcourt;  "  and 
to  tell  you  candidly  the  truth,  I  am  very  much 
embarrassed  to  know  what  reply  to  make  to  his 
letters.     After  his  last  I  found  myself  in  such 
a  dilemma  that,  from  putting  off  replying  from 
day  to  day,  I  have  sent  no  letter  at  all — a  cir- 
cumstance I  much    regret,    for  he   is  a   very 
worthy  little  fellow.     As  far  as  I  know  of  his 
movements,  he  arrived  with  the  emigrants  under 
his  charge  safely  in  Sydney.    He  had  made  him- 
self much  liked  during  the  voyage,  and  when 
he  arrived  at  his  destination,  some  influential 
colonists,  who  had  been  passengers  in  the  ship, 
introduced  him  to  their  friends,  and  he  establish- 
ed himself  there  in  general  practice.     He  sent 
many  messages  to  Charlotte,  which  I  thought 
better  not  to  give,  as  I  wished  to  erase  as  soon 
as  possible  from  her  mind  the  idea  that  he  was 

VOL.   II.  x 
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her  father.     He  then  enclosed  in  a  letter  he 
sent  me  one  to   Charlotte,  in  which  he  signed 
himself    her    «  affectionate    papa.'       This,     of 
course,    I  did  not  read  to    her,    and  when  I 
answered  his  letter  I  omitted   to   mention  it. 
In  his  reply  he  enclosed  another,  asking  the 
reason  she  had  not  answered  the  former,  and 
also  begged  me  to  get  her  to  do  so,  as  he  should 
so  much  like  a  letter  from  her  written  by  her 
own  hand.     I  was  fairly  puzzled  what  reply  to 
make,  and  delayed  writing  from  day  to  day, 
till  at  last  I  omitted  doing  so  at  all,  and  since 
I    have    heard    nothing    further   of  the   little 
doctor.     I  must  say  I  am  sorry  for  it,  as  I  liked 
him  immensely ;  still,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  me,  without  touching  on   disagree- 
able matters,  to  explain  to  the  child  that  he 
was  not  her  father." 

"  I  trust  Charlotte  has  no  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ject now,  has  she  ?" 

"  None  whatever.  My  wife  has  always  taught 
her  to  believe  that  when  you  left  England  you 
were  in  very  poor  circumstances,  and  that  for 
some  time  afterwards  you  met  with  no  success 
in  anything  you  undertook.  Had  it  been  other- 
wise you  would  have  sent  for  her  to  join  you  in 
America.  In  conversing  with  her,  Brandon," 
continued  Harcourt,  "  take  care  you  say  nothing 
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to  neutralise  the  impression   she  is  under,  as 
that  would  be  a  great  pity." 

"  I  suppose  you  have  heard  nothing  of  that 
fellow,  Skidmore,  who  purchased  the  lease  of 
'  The  Sun  ?'  "  said  Christian. 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  did  hear  something 
more  of  him,"  replied  Harcourt.  "  Let  me 
see,  what  was  it,  I  have  almost  forgotten.  Oh  ! 
now  I  remember.  He  brought  an  action  against 
a  man  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  I  was  engaged 
for  the  defence.  Before  the  trial  came  on, 
however,  Skidmore  died  in  a  fit  of  delirium 
tremens,  so  you  are  not  likely  to  have  any 
trouble  from  him." 

"  If  it  were  not,  then,  for  that  fellow 
Desbrow,"  said  Christian,  "  there  would 
be  no  danger  of  my  remaining  openly  in 
London." 

"None  whatever  that  I  see,"  said  Harcourt; 
"  and  to  tell  you  the  truth  I  do  not  think  there 
is  anything  to  be  feared  from  him.  But  now, 
Brandon,  tell  me  your  plans,  and  how  long 
you  intend  remaining  in  England." 

Christian  was  silent  a  moment,  and  then  said 
with  evident  effort,  "  Well  candidly,  Harcourt, 
unless  you  bring  forward  so  strong  an  argument 
as  to  make  me  change  my  resolution,  it  is  not 
my  intention  to  return  to  America.    In  fact,  be- 

x  2 
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fore  leaving  the  States,  I  changed  all  my  assets 
and  securities  into  ready  money  or  bills,  fully 
determined  never  to  visit  America  again." 

"  But  was  it  not  a  pity  to  do  so,  especially  at 
a  time  when  you  were  making  a  fortune  so 
rapidly  ?" 

"  You  know,  Harcourt,  I  am  no  boaster, 
though  perhaps  you  may  say  I  had  never 
in  my  life  much  to  boast  of,  but  I  may 
say,  and  with  truth,  that  I  am  a  man  of 
fortune  already  —  at  least,  in  my  idea  of  the 
term.  I  am  possessed  of  not  less  than  forty 
thousand  pounds  English,  and  that  I  hold  en- 
titles me  to  be  considered,  a  man  of  independent 
means,  if  not  of  large  fortune.  One  half  of 
this  sum  I  intend  to  settle  at  once  on  Charlotte, 
the  rest,  especially  as  I  shall  never  marry  again, 
will  be  amply  sufficient  for  my  wants.  With 
the  exception  of  Desbrow — and  from  him  you 
say  I  have  little  to  fear — all  those  who  could 
harm  me  are  dead  and  gone.  Even  the  man 
Botcherley,  at  whose  house  I  first  acquired  the 
pernicious  habit  of  gambling,  I  have  lately 
heard  died  some  five  years  since  in  New  York, 
where  he  had  established  a  spirit  store.  Why, 
then  should  I  not  remain  in  Europe  ?  I  need 
not  live  in  London ;  on  the  contrary,  my  ambi- 
tion is  to  purchase  some  snug  little  place  in  the 
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country,    and  grow  my  own    mutton.      Now, 
Harcourt,  what  do  you  say  to  the  idea  ?" 

"  I  am  able  to  urge  nothing  against  it," 
said  Mr.  Harcourt,  "  especially  as  you  say  you 
prefer  to  reside  in  the  country.  An  arrange- 
ment of  the  kind  would  give  both  Mrs.  Harcourt 
and  myself  great  satisfaction,  as  I  think  it 
would  only  be  just  to  allow  Charlotte  for  the 
future  to  remain  under  your  protection.  It 
would  have  caused  us  great  sorrow  had  there 
been  a  chance  of  her  remaining  permanently  in 
America — a  very  probable  occurrence  if  she 
went  there.  I  suppose,  however,  you  will  have 
no  objection  to  her  continuing  with  us  till  you 
have  taken  a  house  in  the  country  ?" 

"  None  whatever,"  said  Christian  ;  "  and  as 
long  as  I  reside  in  London  I  much  wish  her  to 
reside  under  your  roof.  But  now  I  must  tell 
you,  Harcourt,  that  I  have  a  great  wish  to  take 
a  somewhat  lengthened  trip  on  the  Continent, 
and  if  I  engaged  a  lady  as  Charlotte's  companion, 
would  there  be  any  objection  to  her  accom- 
panying me  ?" 

"None  that  I  can  see,"  replied  Harcourt; 
"  indeed,  the  trip  might  do  her  good.  When 
do  you  think  of  going  ?" 

"  As  soon  as  I  can  get  the  settlement  of  the 
twenty  thousand   pounds    on    her   concluded. 
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You,  I  hope,   will  have  no  objection  to  be  her 
trustee  ?" 

'  Certainly  not.  Anything  I  can  do  to  benefit 
the  dear  child  you  may  count  on  ;  but  shall  we 
go  up-stairs,  I  am  sure  Charlotte  is  anxious  to 
have  you  with  her  again." 

In  the  drawing-room  they  found  Mrs.  Har- 
court  and  Charlotte  awaiting  them. 

"  What  can  have  kept  you  both  so  long,  my 
dear?"  said  Mrs.  Harcourt  to  her  husband. 
"We  were  almost  afraid  Mr.  Brandon  had 
again  gone  to  America." 

"  You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  he  does  not 
intend  to  return  there." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say,  papa,"  said  Char- 
lotte, who  had  seated  herself  on  a  sofa  close 
beside  her  father,  "that  you  do  not  intend 
leaving  England  again  ?  That  would  indeed 
make  me  happy." 

"I  hardly  said  that,  my  dear,"  replied 
Brandon.  "Indeed,  when  I  have  transacted 
some  business  in  London,  which  may  detain 
me  a  month  or  perhaps  longer,  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  make  a  somewhat  long  tour  on  the 
Continent." 

"  Oh,  papa,  don't  say  so  !"  said  Charlotte, 
sorrowfully.  "You  have  hardly  arrived,  and 
you  talk  of  leaving  me  again." 
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"You  are  in  error,  my  dear,"  said  Har- 
court;  "your  papa  intends  taking  you  with 
him." 

"I  should  be  very  sorry  to  leave  without 
you,  my  child,"  said  Brandon.  "  My  great 
reason  for  visiting  Europe  is  that  we  may 
not  part  again.  But  I  am  about  to  ask  you 
a  favour,  Mrs.  Harcourt,"  he  continued,  turn- 
ing to  her.  "  Do  you  think  you  can  fiud  me 
some  lady,  in  whose  discretion  you  can  de- 
pend, to  travel  with  us  as  Charlotte's  com- 
panion ?  Of  course  she  could  not  go  without 
one." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Mrs.  Harcourt,  "  I  will 
do  so  if  you  wish  it;"  and  then,  continuing 
to  speak  to  Brandon,  looking  the  while  at  her 
husband  with  an  almost  imploring  expression 
on  her  face,  "I  shall  not  only  be  sorry  to 
part  with  the  dear  girl  even  for  a  short  time, 
but  shall  envy  her  the  trip  she  is  about  to  take. 
I  have  always  from  a  child  wished  to  visit 
Paris." 

'  I  have  also  had  the  same  wish,"  said 
Harcourt,  "and  should  have  done  so  before 
had  not  business  prevented  me.  But  come, 
Kate,  do  not  look  so  down-hearted  on  the 
subject.  Suppose  we  accompany  Charlotte 
and    her    father   to    Paris,    and   remain    with 
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them  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  ?  Since  I  have 
been  called  to  the  bar  I  have  laboured  unceas- 
ingly at  my  vocation,  and  I  think  I  am  now 
quite  justified  in  taking  a  holiday.  What  do 
you  say,  shall  we  go  with  them  ?" 

Mrs.  Harcourt  joyfully  agreed  to  her  hus- 
band's proposition,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
evening  was  passed  in  making  plans  for 
their  journey,  and  speculating  on  what  they 
should  see,  and  the  pleasure  they  should  re- 
ceive. 

Arrangements  were  ,  now  made  for  settling 
the  twenty  thousand  pounds  on  Charlotte 
Brandon,  Mr.  Harcourt  acting  as  her  trustee. 
Without  attributing  the.  slightest  unworthy 
feeling  to  Mrs.  Harcourt,  she  was  still  a  woman 
and  a  mother,  and  she  could  not  disguise  from 
herself,  that  in  a  few  years  Charlotte,  with  her 
fine  dowry,  amiable  temper,  and  beautiful  form 
and  face,  would  make  for  her  only  son  Giddy, 
who  was  now  a  fine-grown,  intelligent  lad, 
about  seventeen  years  of  age,  an  excellent  wife. 
So  attractive  did  the  subject  appear  that  she 
could  not  refrain  from  mentioning  it  to  her 
husband.  Harcourt  strongly  and  even  indig- 
nantly protested  against  her  entertaining  any 
views  of  the  kind. 

"  We  should  be  accused,"  he  continued,  "  of 
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being  nothing  better  than  a  pair  of  match- 
makers, abusing  the  trust  which  had  been  placed 
in  us  for  the  benefit  and  advancement  of  our 


own  son." 


"  But,  Gideon,  if  all  circumstances  were 
known,  I  am  sure  the  whole  world  would  ab- 
solve us  from  having  been  actuated  by  any  such 
motive." 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,  my  dear,"  said 
her  husband.  "  At  any  rate  I  beg  you  will  not 
speak  to  me  again  on  the  subject,  nor  attempt 
in  any  manner  to  elicit  any  feeling  of  affection 
between  Giddy  and  Charlotte.  On  the  con- 
trary, watch  over  them,  and  if  you  see  a 
tendency  to  anything  of  the  kind  (and  they  are 
both  at  a  somewhat  susceptible  age)  put  a  stop 
to  it.  If  I  see  any  symptoms  of  too  great  an 
intimacy  arising  between  them,  I  shall  certainly 
take  steps  to  prevent  their  meeting  as  fre- 
quently as  they  have  hitherto  done." 

Mrs.  Harcourt,  with  true  feminine  duplicity 
on  matters  of  the  kind,  promised  to  carry  out 
her  husband's  instructions,  determining  at  the 
same  time  to  bring  about  the  match  if  she  could. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  idea  of  an 
ultimate  union  between  his  son  and  Charlotte 
Brandon  was  not  as  repugnant  to  Harcourt's 
feelings    as   he    pretended.     Certainly    he    fell 
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readily  into  his  wife's  suggestion  that  Giddy 
should  accompany  them  to  Paris,  "As,"  he 
said,  "he  thought  nothing  would  better  open 
the  lad's  mind,  and  do  away  with  many  of 
those  prejudices  which  boys  who  had  not 
travelled  were  apt  to  contract  in  English  public 
schools." 


END    OP   THE    SECOND  VOLUME. 
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